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‘ EncLanp, gentlemen, is a very considerable island: in England 
‘ everything is insular, everything stops at certain limits, nothing 
‘ is there developed on a great scale. England is not destitute 
‘of invention; but history declares she does not possess that 
‘ power of generalization and deduction which alone is able to 
‘ push an idea or a principle to its entire development, and to 
‘ draw from it all the consequences which it encloses. (Compare 
‘the political revolution of England with ours, and you must 
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290 LOCKE AND HIS CRITICS. 

‘ perceive the profound difference of their respective characters ; 
‘on the one hand, everything is local, and proceeds from se- 
‘ condary principles; on the other, everything is general and ideal.”* 
It is now nearly twenty years since Victor Cousin, as ‘ Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy of the Faculty of Literature, at Paris,’ thus 
expressed himself concerning English intellect and English his- 
tory, his auditory being the students of the College of France. 
We remember something of the feeling, and something of the 
play of imagination too, which followed upon our first read- 
ing the above sentences. As we listened to these emphatic 
words, we saw—or thought we saw, the said students of the 
College of France busy in their note-taking. One writes, 
‘ Britain, an island—all islanders have insular ideas.’ Another 
inscribes, ‘large territory necessary to generalization and full 
mental development, hence all Eaglich thought local and 
restricted.’ Another records, ‘ Islanders may invent, but cannot 
expand, can do nothing on a great scale.’ But as we saw these 
young gentlemen, the young France of 1828, engaged in securing 
these apparently weighty lessons from the lips of their able in- 
structor, we were constrained to ask, is this indeed wisdom? Is 
it truth ? Will history vouch for it? Will philosophy vouch for 
it? Ifthis portion of our professor’s teaching be really trust- 
worthy, it must follow that genius is much more a question of 
geography than has been hitherto suspected. We know that 
the nature of a country has often much to do with fixing the 
ultimate character of its people; but that the relation between 
land and people is of this intimate and absolute description, we 
have never learnt from our own old-fashioned philosophy. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the maps of nations may pretty well 
supersede their histories. The wide flats of the earth, inasmuch 
as they give to man his largest physical space, must have given 
to him his largest mental elbow-room. ‘To become acquainted 
with human nature in its highest development, we must study it 
as presented to us in connexion with the most extended empires, 
that is, under the fostering care of the most colossal despotisms ! 
Where one sceptre exercises the greatest sway, there you must 
expect men to be most capable of generalizing and philosophizing 
on the largest scale. Quantity in respect to territory, deter- 
mines quality in respect to national character. Hence, to see 
man in his best estate—to see civilization in its most matured 
condition, you must repair to the vast table lands of Africa, 
Asia, and India. The old monarchies of thosce regions must be 
the glory of humanity. Europe, with its cver-intruding sea- 


* Histoire de la Philos., xii. lecon. 
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shores, and its busy net-work of mountains and rivers, has no 
chance of greatness in comparison with those continents. Its 
people north of the Alps and the Pyrenees may probably make 
some approach towards a respectable mediocrity, but the people 
southward of that great belt of mountains, the people of Spain 
and Portugal, and, above all, the inhabitants of that mere tongue 
of land called Italy, and of that mere speck of territory called 
Greece—among them, as a matter of course, or rather, as matter 
of necessity, everything must be ‘ insular,’ or, at best, ‘ peninsular,’ 
nothing being ‘ developed on a great scale,’ no sign being given 
of the power necessary to large ‘ generalization and deduction,’ 
or of the genius necessary to realise the ‘general and ideal,’ 
everything, on the contrary, being ‘local,’ stopping ‘at certain 
limits,’ proceeding ‘on secondary principles’ ! 

We need not, we think, say more to expose the shallow- 
ness of this sort of discoursing. In itself, we find lucid 
proof how possible it is that a man’s notions should become very 
‘insular,’ in spite of his non-insular position; and that he should 
evince all the littleness of an extreme nationalism, even while 
deploring the nationalism of his neighbours. The report of his- 
tory is, that in the ancient world, the genius of philosophy be- 
longs to Greece, and the genius of empire to Italy. If the isola- 
tion and narrowness of the home assigned to the Greeks and 
Romans were a disadvantage, they have done enough to show 
how readily other causes may operate so as to do greatly more 
than neutralize such disadvantages. In this instance, we cannot 
congratulate M. Cousin on his own ‘power of generalization.’ 
He has committed the most vulgar kind of error incident to such 
inquiries—he has generalized too soon. It is the besetting in- 
firmity of brilliant writers to be too much in haste: In phi- 
losophy, there is no certainty without comprehensiveness, and 
where there is comprehensiveness there must be patience. One 
glance at the space over which the language, civilization, and 
— of Great Britain extends, should have been enough to 

ave saved a man of such capacity from indulging in the sorry 
declamation we have cited. 

We should not have thought it worth while to advert to this 
little ebullition of national vanity, were it not a fact that talk of 
this kind about English intellect and English philosophy is very 
common in France, and hardly less so in Germany—and what 
makes the matter worse, we have parties among ourselves, who 
not only tolerate criticisms of this unworthy description, but 
take them up, and become retailers of them in our own literature 
at second hand. Now we say, once for all, and would be under- 
stood as saying it emphatically, that we are anxious to do scru- 
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pulous justice to the speculators of other countries, and to cede 
to them the full credit of every acquisition proved to have been 
really made by them; but, on the other hand, we do not mean 
to conceal our conviction that the amount of such acquisitions, if 
we restrict ourselves to those which are real, and of real value, is 
not great; and that the extent to which the philosophy of the 
continent has been indebted to the philosophy of Great Britain, 
has been such as no man would suspect from the manner in which 
continental writers—both eclectics and transcendentalists—have 
been wont to express themselves concerning our labours in this 
field. There is scarcely a distinguished man in our history who 
has not some just ground of complaint in this respect; but the 
man who has suffered most from the criticisms of this class 
of authors, and who was at the same time entitled, on many 
grounds, above all others, to a considerate and candid treatment 
at their hands, is John Locke. This has arisen in great part 
from the fact that the opinions of men in relation to him have 
been formed from the writings of his opponents, or from the 
writings of men who, while professing to be his disciples, perverted 
his doctrines, and not from an adequate study of his own works. 
But come whence they may, it is our intention just now to test a 
few of these judgments, and to do something towards showing 
that the fair fame of this memorable Englishman has been sub ject 
to a long reign of injustice. That the Been on the Human Un- 
derstanding has its imperfections and errors, no man, at this time 
of day, will hesitate to admit. We urge no indiscriminate or ex- 
travagant pretension in favour of its author. But with all its 
blemishes it has its place among the noblest products of the 
English intellect: id the man must have advanced far in phi- 
losophical studies who could return to the perusal of it once 
a-year, and not find that each reading had done something to en- 
large his knowledge, or at least to discipline his powers of thought. 
We are the more encouraged in an attempt to call the 
attention of our readers to this subject, from perceiving that there 
are signs abroad, if we do not greatly mistake, of our being on 
the eve of a considerable revival of discussions of this nature in 
England. On more than one occasion since the commencement 
of our labours, we have broken ground on the tendencies of the 
gic od of France and Germany as regards Christianity ; and 
ave ventured to suggest, that the great want of the coming age 
would prove to be, a theology separated from the scholasticism, 
tediousness, and obsolete taste of the seventeenth century, and 
ssessing such amplitude and freedom as to admit of being 
rought into healthy relationship with the best forms of ethical 
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and mental science.* We are happy to see that this view of the 
case is taking possession of other minds, and prompting other la- 
bourers to enter on the same field.f The more the better. Our 
own effort will only be the more hopeful and earnest as we find 
that so important a service is not left wholly to our hands. 

But before we proceed to take up the series of points in the 
writings of Locke, in respect to which his censors deem him the 
most vulnerable, it may be well to apprize some of our readers 
of the sort of criticism to which our great countryman has been 
subjected from the hands of Victor Cousin. This is the more ex- 
pedient as Cousin’s exposition of Locke, with all its faults, is, in 
our judgment, the ablest of his productions; and inasmuch as it 
is from such works, and scarcely at all from the examination of 
the Essay itself, that the opinions prevalent on the continent with 
regard to the system of Locke have been derived. Nor must we 
forbear to add, that this last remark applies to English reading 
and authorship, hardly less than to those of our neighbours. 

I. Cousin’s first charge against Locke has respect, as we shall 
presently see, to his method. This is described as inverted and 
faulty, and such as could hardly fail of committing him to sub- 
sequent misconception. Much ains is then taken to show that 
the result thus stated as probable, has actually followed. The 
first complaint is, that Locke should have been so wanting in 
—— as to have confounded ‘ reflection with consciousness.’ 

ut on this point we may remark, that reflection, in Locke’s use 
of that term, is not distinguishable from consciousness: and were 
Locke permitted to deal with the argument of his opponent, we 
think he would soon make it appear that the lack of sagacity in 
this instance has not been on his own part, but on the part of 
his critic. Consciousness may have respect to the external or the 
internal, be immediate or reflex—the object may be present, or 
it may be an object recalled by the aid of memory and imagina- 
tion, and as thus recalled, it may become anew the object of 
consciousness. It remains to be proved, that to take cognizance 
of an object, in any of these senses, and to be conscious 
of doing so, are really distinct acts of the mind. Indeed, we 
have the authority of Sir William Hamilton for saying, that ‘it 
is impossible to discriminate consciousness from all the other 
faculties, or to discriminate any one of these from consciousness.’ 
(Edinburgh Review, LII. 162.) To say we know, and that we 
know that we know, may be to state propositions logically distinct, 
but which are really identical. The two make up our conscious- 


* No. IV., German Philosophy and Christian Theology. No. V., The Priest- 
hood of Letters. 


+ North British Review, No. XII. 329—331. 
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ness, and to attempt a separation between them, as if they were 
two separable exercises of the mind, will be found to be a fruit- 
less labour. So far as this charge is concerned, therefore, we 
hold Locke as unscathed. 

The next accusation is, that the author of the Essay has been so 
obtuse as to have failed to distinguish between the idea of body and 
the idea of space. This assertion takes strong improbability upon 
the face of it. But Locke is described as stating, that our idea of 
the universe is our idea of space ; ‘and as our idea of the universe,’ 
says Cousin, ‘ is nothing but the idea of body, it is to this idea that 
§ the idea of space is reduced. Such is the nece genesis of the 
‘idea of space in the system of Locke!’ (chap. 2.) This is of a 
piece with the penetration or the honesty of those critics who 
contend, that to say our knowledge begins in sensation, is to sa’ 
that it both begins and ends there. What Locke has really sai 
is, that our idea of space begins with our idea of body—not that 
it ends there. In the chapter to which Cousin appeals, as giving 
warrant to his charge, and in a sentence immediately following 
one he has cited—Locke, after having adverted to bodies as 
giving us our only relative idea of space, says, ‘but all beyond 
*(them) is one uniform space or expansion, wherein the mind finds 
‘no variety, no marks—the word place has sometimes a more con- 
‘ fused sense, and stands for the space which any body takes up; and 
* so the universe is in a place.’ In a subsequent section of the same 
chapter, he says, ‘ But to avoid confusion in discourses concern- 
‘ing this matter, it were possibly to be wished, that the name, 
‘extension, were applied only to matter, or the distance of the 
* extremities of particular bodies ; and the term, expansion to space 
*in general, with or without solid matter possessing it, so as to say, 
* space is expanded, and body is extended.’ In another connexion, 
the man whose only idea of space was the idea of body, speaks 
after this wise :— 

‘ By this idea of solidity is the extension of body distinguished from 
the extension of space: the extension of body being nothing but the 
cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, moveable parts, and the ex- 
tension of space, the continuity of unsolid, inseparable, and immovable 
parts. Upon the solidity of body/also depends their mutual impulse, 
resistance, and protrusion. Of pure space, then, and solidity, there are 
several (amongst whom I confess myself one,) who persuade themselves 
they have clear and distinct ideas, and that they can think on space, 
without anything in it that resists, or is protruded by body. This is 
the idea of pure space, which they think they have as clear as any idea 
they can have of the extension of body.’—Works, Ed. 1740, I. 44. 


The chapter on ‘Solidity,’ from which the above extract is 
taken, is full of this distinction, and it occurs in a multitude of 
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instances elsewhere. As it is with Locke’s doctrine concerning 
= so is it with his doctrine concerning duration—here also 

ousin has grossly misrepresented him. ke teaches that we 
are dependent for our cognition of time on the succession of our 
ideas. But according to Cousin, our philosopher has further 
taught, as a consequence from this unquestionable fact, that when 
our ideas cease, as they do in dreamless sleep, time itself ceases ! 
Here again, the charge is so grotesquely absurd, that one would 
have thought no man of intelligence or candour could have given 
it entertainment for a moment, except on the ground of 
evidence literally irresistible. Now, not only is such evidence 
wanting, but irresistible evidence to the contrary is at hand. 
Nevertheless, the words of Cousin are thus explicit. ‘He con- 
‘founds succession with time. He not only says, that the suc- 
‘ cession of our ideas is the condition of the conception of time, 
‘but he says, time is nothing else than the succession of our ideas.’ 
The passage given by Cousin as his authority in making this 
strange assertion we lay before our readers. 


‘ That we have our notion of succession and duration from this 
original,—viz., from reflection on the train of ideas which we find to 
appear one after another in our minds, seems plain to me in that we 
have no perception of duration, but by considering the train of ideas 
that take their turns in our understandings. When that succession of 
ideas ceases, our perception of duration ceases with it: which every 
one plainly experiments in himself, whilst he sleeps soundly, whether 
an hour or a day, a month or a year; of which duration of things, 
while he sleeps or thinks not, he has no perception at all, but it is quite 
lost to him; and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the 
moment he begins to think again, seems to him to have no distance. 
And so I doubt not it would be to a waking man, if it were possible 
for him to keep only one idea in his mind, without variation and the 
succession of others.’ 


Now to us, if this passage has any meaning, as bearing on 
the point under discussion, it is a meaning strictly the reverse of 
that which Cousin has imposed on it. The italics are our own, 
and they are alone sufficient to show, that Locke’s meaning was, 
not the absurdity that time really ceases, because a dreamless 
sleeper ceases to take note of it, but simply that ¢o him the 
ception of that unnoted interval of duration is quite lost—is as 
though it had not been. This, if we had no further light to throw 
on the subject, we should say must be the writer’s pe But 
in this same chapter Locke speaks of this train of our ideas as 
being the measure of time, and observes: ‘ we must carefully dis- 
‘ tinguish betwixt duration itself, and the measures we make use of 
‘ to judge of its length.’ Recurring to this subject in his second 
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reply to the Bishop of Worcester, he says: ‘ To any one that shall 
‘say, many have had the idea of time, who never reflected on the 


- €constant train of ideas succeeding one another in their minds 


‘whilst waking—TI grant it; but add, that want of reflection makes 
* not anything cease to be—without some succession, I think there is 
‘no measure of duration.’ (566). But if we are to believe Cousin, 
the genius of Locke was of the sort which must not be — 
capable of distinguishing between the instrument by which a 
thing is measured and the thing itself! 

Again— Locke has given great offence to his critic by assert- 
ing that ‘ we have no positive idea of infinity.’ This is said con- 
cerning space and duration. Our only ideas of these existences 
he argues are negative ideas—ideas of space not limited, and of 
duration not limited. Cousin complains of this reasoning. But 
having remarked that our idea of body supposes the idea of space, 
and that our idea of time supposes the idea of succession—he 
leaps at once to the conclusion that the space thus supposed must 
be infinite space, and the duration infinite duration; and he then 
passes with the same smooth rapidity to another conclusion, 
equally unwarranted by the premises—viz., that because our ideas 
of the finite and infinite suggest each other alike, our ideas them- 
selves concerning those objects must be alike! ‘Ihe idea imme- 
diately wegen by body is simply that of space, not that of in- 
finite space, and so of time; but, admitting that the idea of the 
finite may naturally suggest to our reason the idea of the infinite, 
by the law of contrast, the fact that the idea of something bound 
may suggest the idea of something boundless, is no proof that we 
have ourselves a positive idea of that boundlessness—that is, that 
we comprehend it. But in Cousin’s reasoning, this is assumed— 
that is, the er to be proved is assumed. That we may not be 
suspected of misrepresenting, or of misunderstanding our author, 
we shall allow him to speak for himself. 


‘ But first observe, that there can no more be an idea of succession 
without the idea of time, than of time without the previous idea of 
succession : and no more the idea of body without the idea of space, 
than of space without the previous idea of body ; that is to say, there 
can no more be the idea of the finite without the idea of the infinite, 
than of the infinite without the previous idea of the finite. From 
whence it follows in strictness, that these ideas suppose each other, and, 
if any one pleases to say, reciprocally limit cach other; and consequently 
the idea of the infinite is no more the negative of that of the finite, 
than the idea of the finite is the negative of that of the infinite. They 
are both negatives on the same ground, or they are both positives; 
for they are two simultaneous affirmatives, and every affirmative gives 
a positive idea.’ 
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To our dulness, the only judgment which follows in strictness 
from the above passage is, that it is a tissue of confused thought 


from beginning to end, exhibiting a strange substitution of phrases — 


for argument, and of assumption for proof. ‘ The infinite,’ says 
Sir William Hamilton, ‘cannot positively be construed to the 
mind.’ It cannot be conceived at all, he adds, except ‘by a 
‘thinkin:; away, or abstraction, of those very conditions under 
‘ which tuought itself is realized. The infinite and the absolute, 
M err so called, are equally inconceivable to us.’ (Edinburgh 

ev. L. 203.) How the reverse of this opinion should ever 
have found its way into philosophy, may well be a matter of the 
profoundest admiration. 

All that Cousin has said about Locke’s aiming ‘to reduce the 
infinite to number,’ and so ‘ destroying it,’ is equally founded in 
misconception. Locke rose by the aid of numbers to such con- 
ception as he could form of the numberless, just as he rose from 
his idea of body to his notion of space, and from his idea of limited 
duration to his notion of the unlimited. 

Locke is further accused of ‘a systematic identification of sub- 
‘ stance and qualities, of being and phenomena; and of everywhere 
‘ repelling the idea of substance.’ This is hard measure; but the 
ground which Cousin has thus taken had been taken by Stilling- 
fleet in the lifetime of Locke, and our philosopher thus replies to 
his assailant :— - 


‘ Your lordship’s next words are to tell the world that my simile 
about the elephant and tortoise is to ridicule the notion of substance, 
and the European philosophers for asserting it. But if your lordship 
please to turn again to my Essay, you will find those passages were 
not intended to ridicule the notion of substance, or those who asserted 
it, whatever that, it, signifies; but to show that though substance did 
support accidents, yet philosophers who had found such a support ne- 
cessary, had no more a clear idea of what that support was than the 
Indian had of that which supported the tortoise, though sure he was it 
was something. Had your pen, which quoted so much of the nineteenth 
section of the thirteenth chapter of my second book but set down the 
remaining line and a half of that paragraph which follow there, ‘so 
that of substance we have no idea of what it is, but only an obscure 
and confused one of what it does,’ you would, by these words, have put 
it past doubt what I meant.’—i. 582, 583. y 


Locke, indeed, maintained, as Reid and Stewart and the whole 
Scottish school have since done, (though without anything like 
due acknowledgment to their preceptor,) that our knowledge of 
matter and of mind is alike relative, and only relative. This 
doctrine is attributed to Reid, as one of his discoveries, by the 
gratitude of his pupil, Dugald Stewart; but any man who will 
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read the twenty-third chapter in the second book of the Essay, 
will see at once that Locke had as distinct an apprehension on 
this point as any of his successors; and it certainly does grate 
rather hardly on one’s sense of justice to find such a man de- 
scribed as ‘everywhere repelling the idea of substance,’ simply 
because he tells you that his idea about it is only ‘a confused and 
obscure one ;’ and as identifying ‘being with phenomena,’ be- 
cause he tells you that he does know something of the pheno- 
mena of mind, but that he has no knowledge of its essence. Were 
he to reply to this kind of criticism, with something of his own 
quiet satire, he would be apt to say—that his course had probably 
been an unwise one; that it would no doubt have been better, on 
many accounts, not to have confessed his ignorance even where 
he felt it, but to have affected knowledge, not only above what is 
written, but even above what is attainable, seeing that so many 
great things are done in the world purely by means of great 
pretensions ! 

These may be taken as specimens of Cousin’s criticisms on 
Locke. On the points to which we have adverted, he dwells at 
sen length, and they furnish him with occasion for bringing out 

is own doctrine in considerable development. We say not that 
in such encounters Locke is always right and his critic wrong; 
but we do say, that in the majority of instances, and as regards 
the most material opinions in the Essay, such is the fact. Nor 
do we say that Cousin has not read Sutin, but we are convinced 
that he has come to the reading of him with a mind made up in 
regard to his opinions from other and deceptive sources, and that 
he has been greatly influenced by these prejudices in his exposi- 
tions. Hence the tendency of his work is not to bring out what 
Locke really taught, so much as to fix the impression that the 
errors commonly attributed to his writings are really to be 
found in them. And we regret exceedingly to find that these 
French misconceptions of Locke are adopted to the full by 
Mr. Morell. We speak unfeignedly when we say that we deeply 
regret this discovery. In failing to do justice to this great 
Englishman, in short, in doing him gross injustice, Mr. Morell 
has done great wrong to himself. If instead of placing himself 
so completely under foreign guidance, as to seem not to see his 
way a step except through such media, he had thrown himself 
upon his own reading and intelligence, and dared to exercise his 
own judgment, he might have produced a book that would not 
only have done honour to himself and his immediate connexions, 
but to his country. But he has contented himself with a far 
humbler style of authorship than he might have realized; and as 
the consequence, notwithstanding the clearness and appropriate- 
ness of his style, which throughout is evidently his own; and the 
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extensive reading and highly cultivated discernment necessary to 
the doing of what he has really done in a manner so creditable 
to him, there are such grave defects in the book he has pub- 
lished as must be fatal to its permanent reputation, unless the 
second edition shall be (as we have some reason to expect) a 
great improvement on the first. It is our hope that this may be 
the case which disposes us to restrict our reference to it at pre- 
sent to those portions only which treat of the system of Locke. 
We are aware that a great authority has spoken of the book to 
which Mr. Morell pays such deference, as being the most impor- 
tant work on Locke since the Nouveaux Essais of Leibnitz. But 
great men have their caprices, which they often indulge at no 
small cost to their consistency. One tenth of Sir William Ha- 
milton’s learning and acuteness would suffice to make it abun- 
dantly plain, that if viewed simply as an exposition of Locke, the 
lectures of Cousin are worse than worthless. 

II. One of the leading charges against Locke respects his 
Method. Cousin, in his exposition of the Essay, complains that the 
English philosophershould have commenced his labours by asearch 
after the origin of our ideas, in place of describing them as we find 
them existing. His first object, it seems, should have been to 
have taken a kind of inventory of the faculties of the mind—a 
careful statistical or analytical survey of its powers, leaving the 
origin of our ideas to be a subsequent and a very subordinate 
topic of inquiry. M. Cousin, as his manner is, expatiates some- 
what largely on this supposed error, and our good friend, Mr. 
Morell, repeats to the letter the opinion of his guide. 

It is, we think, in one respect to be regretted, that Locke should 
have commenced his argument with an attempt to run down that 
ignis fatuus—the doctrine of innate ideas. e doctrine as then 
maintained had been derived from Des Cartes, though Locke 
himself has nowhere stated so much. But the notion, as com- 
bated by Locke, was not so much that of Des Cartes as that of 
some less discriminating persons who professed themselves his 
followers.* Its mischievous influence in respect to Locke has 


* On this subject Sir William Hamilton says—‘ By innate ideas in general, Des 
means simply the innate faculty we possess of forming or eliciting certain 
manifestations in consciousness (whether of necessary or contingent truths) on oc- 
ceasion of, but wholly different from, both the qualities of the reality affecting, and 
movements of the organization affected; these manifestations or ideas being nothing 
else than the states of the conscious substance itself. On this ground he occasionally 
calls the secondary qualities innate; in so far as they are actually mere modes of 
mind, and subjectively predispositions to being thus or thus modified. 

* His doctrine in regard to principles when fully considered, seems identical with 
that of Aristotle, as adopted and expounded by the schoolmen; and I have no 
doubt, had he and Locke expressed themselves with the clearness and precision of 
Scotus, their opinions on this subject would have been found coincident with 
each other and with the truth.—Edition of Reid: 782. The following passages 
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been, that in order to demonstrate the folly of all belief in innate 
ideas, his doctrine concerning the real origin and nature of ideas 
has been at times so strongly stated as to be open to exception. 
Most of the passages in which he is said to inculcate an extreme 
sensationalism, and even materialism, may be traced to this 
source. In opposing this error, his own statements often cease 
to be anything more than substantially true. Indeed, in different 
parts of his Essay, and sometimes in the same chapter, and even 
in the same paragraph, his language is hardly consistent with 
itself—his attempts to expose the folly he is dealing with, being 
a good deal influenced by the light in which it happens at the 
moment to present itself, and his care to provide against the 
— carpings of ge persons upon niceties of expression, 

ing always very small. Hence, to judge of the doctrine taught 
by Locke concerning the origin of our knowledge from a few de- 
tached passages, would be assuredly toerr. Locke must not only 
be read, but. collated, by the man who would understand him, 
and do him justice. But from his own language it is reasonable 
to conclude, that the doctrine of innate ideas was so generally 
embraced, and retained with so much tenacity in his time, that 
there was little prospect of diffusing a more healthy tone of 
thought so long as that fancy was allowed to possess its sway. 
‘I have been told,’ he writes, ‘that a short epitome of this treatise 


sufficiently show how greatly Des Cartes’ Doctrine of Ideas has been misunder- 
stood :— 


‘ Ulterius vero considerantes ideas, quas in nobis habemus, videmus quidem illas, 
uatenus sunt quidam modi cogitandi non multum a se mutuo differe, &c.’ Here 
the word ideas is explained by the phrase ‘modi cogitandi.’—(Princ:piorum Philo- 
sophiw, Pars Prima, § 16.) ‘ Nam profecto si tantum ideas ipsus ut cogitationis 
mee quosdam modos considerarem, nec ad quidquam aliud referrem, vix mihi ullam 
errandi materiam dare possent.’—(Meditatio Tert‘a, p. 16.) *Nempe quatenus 
idee iste cogitandi quidam modi tantum sunt, non agnosco ullam inter ipsas ineequa- 
litatem, et omnes a me eodem modo procedere videntur. —( Meditatio ‘Vertia, p. 18.) 
The above citations will suffice to show the doctrine of Des Cartes on Ideas in 


The following show most clearly how his doctrine of Jnnate Ideas in particular 
has been misunderstood :— 

* Denique cum dicimus ideam aliquam nobis esse innatam, non intelligimus illam 
nobis semper obversari (sic enim nulla prorsus esset innata); sed tantum nos habere 
in nobis ipsis fucultatem illam eliciendi.’—(Responsio X., p. 102.) In his ‘ Examen 
Programmatis,’ (Regii,) occurs the following remarkable passages:—* Cum enim 
ait, mentem non indigere ideis, vel notionibus, vel axiomatis innatis, et interim ei 
facultatem cogitandi concedit (puta naturalem, sive innatam) re affirmat plane idem, 
quod ego, sed verbo negat. Non enim unquam scripsi vel judicavi, mentem indiyere 
ideis innatis que sint aliquid diversum ab ejus facultate cogitandi.’—p. 184. * Adeo 
ut omnia que preter istas voces vel picturas cogitamus tanquam earum significata 
nobis represententur per ideas non aliunde advenientes quam a nostra cogitandi 
facultate, ac proinde cum illa nobis innatas, hoc est, poteutid nobis semper inexis- 
tentes, esse enim in aliqua facultate, non est, esse actu, sed potentia dumtaxat, quia 
ipsum nomen facultatis nihil aliud quam potentiam designat.’ 186.—(Edition, Am- 
sterdam. 1664.) 
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‘ which was printed in 1688, was condemned by some without 
‘ reading, because innate ideas were denied in it, they too harshl 
* concluding that if innate ideas were not supposed, there could be little 
‘ left either of the notion or proof of spirits’! Adverting to his own 
reasoning on this topic, he says, ‘I know not how absurd this 
‘ may seem to the masters of demonstration, and probably it will 
‘ hardly down with anybody at the first hearing. He elsewhere 
alleges, that instead of ‘ pulling up the old foundations of know- 
ledge and certainty,’ by pursuing such a course, as some men 
would be forward to allege, he had reason to think that the real 
tendency of his method was to lay ‘ those foundations the surer.’ 

When Locke gave himself to the refutation of this prevalent 
and highly estimated dogma, it was natural he should ask whence 
it had been derived; and no less natural that he should be dis- 
posed to look somewhat unfavourably on the method of reasoning 
that may have led toit. This method was the Cartesian, in which 
men reasoned backwards, from the human mind in its developed 
state in manhood, to the mind in its earliest consciousness. e 
method of Locke was the reverse. He reasoned forward, from 
mind in its earliest consciousness, to mind in its maturity. Now 
the charge against Locke’s method is, that by attempting to.make 
his way to an ultimate judgment of mind, by beginajaz thas:at 
the beginning, he committed himself to. an hypothesis béfore- 
hand—or at least was in the greatest possible danger of s> doing 
—to an hypothesis, moreover, the tendency of which must have 
been to vitiate all his subsequent conclusions. But we must 
venture to say that we do not see a whit more danger from the 
undue influence of hypothesis in the method of Locke than in 
that of Des Cartes. Both methods are incident to their particular 
forms of prejudice. The Cartesian begins by attempting to ex- 
trude from the mind all its conventional furniture—all the results 
of experience, and flattering himself that he has so done, he starts 
with his proposition—‘ J think, therefore Iam.’ From this most 
simple form of consciousness he proceeds to reason towards all 
the possible forms of truth. Now Locke saw in this method the 
very process—the very ensnarement to hypothesis, which had 
en a in the doctrine of innate ideas. as it any marvel that 
he should judge of the tree by its fruit? Was it strange that 
he should have shown repugnance to a method which in his view 
had served to block up the very door-way to the temple of truth ? 
We must repeat, that we have still to learn why there should not 
be as great danger from hypothesis in reasoning backwards from 
our advanced to our incipient knowledge, as in reasoning forward 
from our earlier to our later intelligence. But this, according to 
Cousin, is the offence against sound method which runs through 
the whole philosophy of Locke and of his followers. 
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‘Here,’ says Cousin, ‘is a proper place to remark, that it is in 
great part from Locke, is derived in the eighteenth century, and in all 
his school, the habit and system of placing the question of the origin 
and genesis of ideas at the head of all philosophical inquiries. All 
the schools start from this question; that is to say, his school, which 
eulogizes so much the experimental method, is the one which corrupts 
it and misleads it at the very starting point. It takes up the question 
of origin in respect to everything. In metaphysics it is pre-occupied 
with inquiring what are the first ideas which enter into the mind of 
man. In morals, neglecting the usual facts of man’s moral nature, it 
searches for the first ideas of good and evil which arise in the mind of 
man, considered in a savage state, or in infancy, two states in which 
experience is not very sure, and may be very arbitrary. In politics, 
it seeks for the origin of society, of government, of laws. In general, 
it takes facts as the equivalent of right; and all philosophy for this 
school, is resolved into history, and history the most dim and sha- 
dowy, that of the first age of humanity.’—Critical Examination of 
Locke’s Essay, c. i. 


Now the best corrective to this partial and inaccurate repre- 
sentation is supplied by Cousin himself. 


‘ There are two sorts of origin. There are in the assembly of human 
copnitions, ‘tvro orders 6f relations which it is of the greatest import- 
ange to’ 4Sistingiish. Two ideas being given, we may inquire whether 
the ore. does not suppose the sther; whether the one being admitted, 
we ioust net adinit the otker likewise. This is the logical order 
of ideas. 

‘ But this is not the sole order of cognition; and the logical relation 
does not comprise all the relations which ideas mutually sustain. 
There is still another, that of anterior, or posterior, the order of the 
relative development of ideas in time, their chronological order.’ 
Ibid. ¢. ii. 

Cousin then proceeds to illustrate this distinction by a reference 
to our ideas of body and space. Which of these ideas has prece- 
dence of the other? In a logical sense, our idea of body must 
always suppose the previous idea of space—an idea of the 
space which the body cannot but fill. In an historical sense, 
our idea of body always precedes our idea of space—that 
is, the mind in its early history has ideas of bodies before it 
has an idea of the space which the bodies fill; so that Kant 
and Locke are e willy right, the former being right in the 
logical sense, the latter in the historical; the one being un- 
derstood as maintaining, that on the ground of logic the idea 
of body must always suppose the idea of space; the other, that 
on the ground of fact or experience, we have an idea of body 
before we have an idea of space. Now if this simple and ob- 
vious distinction be kept in mind, it will suffice to remove a 
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large amount of obscurity from the writings of Locke. It is true, 
Cousin, who is fond of antithesis, and who always seems to be 
writing with a view to rhetorical effect, says that Kant occupied 
himself with the actual character of our ideas so as to care 
nothing about their origin; while Locke has occupied himself 
about the origin of our ideas so as to become negligent of their 
actual character: the one trusting to his Reason unduly, at the 
cost of Experience, and the other trusting to Experience unduly, 
at the cost of Reason. But, however true the portion of this 
statement may be which relates to Kant, we cannot concede the 
truth of that portion of it which relates to Locke. How men 
obtain their knowledge, and what they know, are certainly dis- 
tinct points of inquiry; but are we bold to affirm that it never 
entered the mind of Locke to regard the former as other than 
eves sg to the latter. His aim was ‘ to lay the foundation of 

nowledge and certainty,’ and his particular method was chosen 
because it promised ‘to lay those foundations the surer.’ He 
no more thought of limiting his speculations to our earliest and 
most simple toes than he would have thought of halting in an 
alphabet when professing to address himself to the learning of a 
language. Let any man collate the passages in Locke in which he 
reiterates his statement that all our knowledge is derived from, 
or may be reduced to, ideas obtained through the senses, and, 
if we mistake not, it will be abundantly plain, that the references 
thus made, are references, not to the logical relation of our ideas, 
but simply to the historical or chronological order in which they 
become ours, His meaning is, that there are perceptible links, in 
this historical sense, between our most simple ideas, derived from 
sensation, and our most complete or abstract ideas, derived from 
reflection ; that in this sense all our knowledge has its ‘ ground,’ 
its ‘root,’ its ‘ footing,’ its ‘rise’ from the senses—all the elements 
of it being made ours, as matter of history or experience, by 
or through that channel. In other words, it will be seen that the 
doctrine of Kant and the doctrine of Locke on this article are by 
no means so diverse as is commonly thought, inasmuch as they 
are both agreed, that in this historical sense all our knowledge 
has its beginnings in experience. Even when we rise much 
higher, the difference between these speculators, as we shall pre- 
sently see, was often much more verbal than real. In this place, 
the following passage may suffice in confirmation of our re- 
mar 


© But that I may not be mistaken what I mean, when I speak of © 
ideas of sensation and reflection, as the materials of our knowledge, 
give me leave, my lord, to set down here a place or two out of 
my book, to expla’ myself: as I thus speak of ideas of sensation and 
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reflection.—‘ That these, when we have taken a full survey of them, 
and their several modes, and the compositions made out of them we 
shall find to contain all our whole stock of ideas: and we have nothing 
in our minds which did not come in one of these two ways.’ This 
thought in another place I express thus: ‘Here simple ideas, the 
materials of all our knowledge, are suggested and furnished to the 
mind only dy those two ways abovementioned; viz., sensation and 
reflection.” And again: ‘These are the most considerable of those 
simple ideas which the mind has, and out of which is made all its 
other knowledge, all of which it receives by the two forementioned 
ways of sensation and reflection.’ And ‘thus I have in a short 
draught given a view of our original ideas, from whence all the rest are 
derived, and of which they are made up.’ This, and the like said in 
other places, is what I have thought concerning ideas of sensation 
and reflection, as the foundation and material of all our ideas, and 
consequently of all our knowledge.’—Letter to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, I. 367. 


It will be perceived that these references all point to the source 
of those ‘original’ or ‘simple’ ideas, by means of which the 
mind proceeds, as from its starting point, to all those more com- 
plex exercises of thought which lead to the highest and most 
abstract conceptions of which it is capable. Of the justness of 
this view, the next extract affords sufficient evidence. 


‘If I have dwelt pretty long on the considerations of duration, 
space, and number, and what arises from the contemplation of them— 
infinity; it is possibly no more than the matter requires, there being 
few simple ideas which give more exercise to the thoughts of men than 
these do. I pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude; it suf- 
fices to my design to show how the mind receives them, such as they 
are, from sensation and reflection; and how even the idea we have of 
infinity, how remote soever it may seem to be from any object of sense, 
or operation of our mind, has nevertheless, as all our other ideas, its 
original there. Some mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced specula- 
tions, may have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infi- 
nity; but this hinders not, but that they themselves, as well as all 
other men, got the first ideas which they had of infinity from sensation 
and reflection in the method here set down.’'—Essay, B. II. c. 17. 


Locke’s method was strictly psychological. It was founded 
on observation—external and internal. ‘Our knowledge,’ he 
writes, ‘begins in particulars, and so spreads itself to generals.’ 
This method was characteristic of his genius. It is characteristic 
of the genius of his country. The power which he assigns to 
reflection, if duly considered, will be found to be nearly as ex- 
tended as any m Bee of philosophy has demanded for the human 
mind; and in the passage just cited, we have proof that he was 
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not insensible to the distinction made by Cousin between the 
logical and chronological relation of our ideas. ‘ Advanced 
speculators’ may seem to deduce their notion of infinity from some 
high transcendental region, but Locke is perverse enough to 
think that, ‘the first A of infinity’ possessed even by such 
persons, took their rise from a much humbler source. Men who 
ve that they have arrived at such lofty thoughts indepen- 

ently of experience, deceive themelves. ‘They may kick away 
the ladder, but it has done them good service nevertheless. To free 
the mind from all consciousness, save the simple consciousness 
of its own existence, is impossible. Its history is its experience, 
and its experience is itself. The very effort to reach so high a 
point of abstraction, must bring a dizziness upon the intellect, un- 
favourable to natural action. ‘Des Cartes,’ says D’Alembert, 
‘ began with doubting everything, and ended in believing that 
‘he had left nothing unexplained.’ Locke’s method pao. Ar 
to far better results. He aimed at less, but he accomplished 
more. He did wisely, we think, in employing himself to remove 
the rubbish of innate ideas, before attempting to raise his super- 
structure. But he cleared the ground that be might begin to 
build, and he proved himself a wise master builder, not more in 
what he did, than in what he left undone. His solicitude was 
to ascertain the real powers of the mind, and to know the service 
that may be expected from it; to place it in full requisition 
within its due province, but to restrict it to that province. His 
words are, ‘ f by this inquiry into the nature of the under- 

‘ standing, I can discover the powers thereof, how far they reach, 

‘ to what things they are in any degree proportionate, and where 

‘ they fail us, 1 suppose it may be of use to prevail with the busy 

‘ mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with the things 

‘ which exceed its comprehension, to stop when it is at the ut- 

* most extent of its tether, and sit down in a quiet ignorance of 

‘ those things which upon examination are found to be beyond 

‘ the reach of our capacities.’ That this modest and quiet wis- 

dom should be little acceptable to French eclectics or German 

transcendentalists we can understand well enough; but that Mr. 

Morell should be found echoing the censures of such critics, and 

in a manner so submissive, does not admit of the same easy expla- 

nation. Locke tells us at the outset, that his object was to inquire 
into the ‘original,’ as well as into the ‘certainty and extent’ of 
human knowledge. He did not deviate therefore from his plan 
or principle, by his inquiry concerning the origin of our ideas; 
nor can we compliment Mr. Morell on his attempt to depreciate 


Locke by comparing his method with that of Newton. Physical 
NO. X. x 
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and moral investigations do not admit of being brought into such 
strict comparison. But it would be easy to show that the methods 
of the two philosophers are alike, so far as likeness was admis- 
sible. D’Alembert, no mean authority on such a question, 
writes, that ‘ Locke created the science of Metaphysics in some- 
* what the same way as Newton created Physics ;’ and adds, that 
by his rigorous process of self-inspection, ‘he reduced metaphysics 
* to that which it ought to be, viz. the experimental physics of the 
€ mind.’ In our judgment, the method which does not embrace a 
study of the historical, along with the logical relations of our 
knowledge, must be incomplete; and in the age of Locke this 
was especially oS inasmuch as the historical ground had 
been long occupied with errors which it was of the first import- 
ance to demolish. ‘ The knowledge of bodies,’ he writes, ‘ we must 
- get by our senses, warily employed in taking notice of their qua- 
‘ lities and operations on one another: and what we hope to know 
‘ of separate spirits in this world, we must, I think, expect only 
‘from revelation. He that shall consider how little general 
* maxims, precarious principles, and hypotheses laid down at 
‘ pleasure, have promoted true knowledge, or helped to satisfy 
‘the inquiries of rational men after real improvements; how 
‘little, I say, the setting out at that end has, for many ages toge- 
* ther, advanced men’s progress towards the knowledge of natural 
€ philosophy, will think we have reason to thank those, who in this 
‘latter age have taken another course, and have trod out to us, 
‘ though not an easier way to learned ignorance, yet a surer way 
* to profitable knowledge.’ (Book iv. ¢. xii.) 


III. Locke is an eminently original writer, but one of the 
charges brought against him is the charge of Plagiarism. 

Soon after the appearance of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, it was assailed by Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, as 
containing principles of reasoning, which, if carried out, would 
be fatal to the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Resurrection. In this publication, the bishop mentions Des 
Cartes, and in a manner which seemed to intimate that Locke 
had borrowed a portion of his reasoning from that author—to 
which Locke replies in the following terms : 


‘ By the quotations in your lordship’s immediately preceding words, 
taken out of my Essay, which relate to that ingenious, thinking author, 
as well as by what in your following words is said, of his founding 
certainty in his own existence; it is hard to avoid thinking that your 
lordship means that I borrowed from him my notions concerning cer- 
tainty. And your lordship is so great a man, and every way so far 
above my meanness, that it cannot be supposed that your lordship in- 
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tended this for anything but a commendation of me to the world, as 
the scholar of so great a master. But though I must always acknow- 
ledge to that justly-admired gentleman, the great obligation of my first 
deliverance from the unintelligible way of talking of philosophy in use 
in the schools in his time; yet I am so far from entitling his writings 
to any of the errors or imperfections which are to be found in my 
Essay, as deriving their original from him, that I must own to your 
lordship they were spun BARELY out of my own thoughts, reflecting as 
well as I could on my own mind, and the ideas I had there, and were 
not, that I know, derived from any other original.’—I. p. 381. 


The manly integrity—the strictly correct speech of John 
Locke, is admitted on all hands. No enemy has ever impeached 
his trustworthiness in this respect. But this much admitted, the 
above passage is decisive on the point of originality. No man, 
we have reason to believe, ever wrote so largely on such subjects 
and availed himself so little of the fruit of other men’s labours. 
In a subsequent stage of this controversy with the learned bishop, 
when the debate, which had commenced in the most studied 
terms of courtesy and respect, began, as usual, to wax hot as it 
proceeded, Locke touches again on this point, and admits us into 
a further acquaintance with his manner of conducting his labours 
.with a view to authorship. 


‘T have, I confess, been so unwary, as ¢o write out of my own thoughts, 
which your lordship has more than once, with some sort of reprimand, 
taken notice of. I own it, your lordship is much in the right; the 
safer way is, never to declare one’s own sense, in any material point. 
If I had filled my book with quotations and collections of other men’s 
opinions, it had shown much more learning, and had much more secu- 
rity in it; and I myself had been safe from the attacks of the men-of- 
arms in the commonwealth of letters. But in writing my book, I had 
no thoughts of war, my eye was fixed only on truth, and that with so 
sincere and unbiassed an endeavour, that I thought I should not have 
incurred much, even where I had missed it.’—I. p. 571. 


The reader then has to imagine this solitary man, little en- 
cumbered with books, and little heeding any man’s prior specu- 
lations, calmly exploring the book of his own spirit, and steadily 
interrogating his own consciousness, as an epitome, or just sam- 
ple of the consciousness of all men; and as setting forth the re- 
sult in the successive books and chapters which make up the 
goodly folio intitled an ‘ Essay concerning the Human Under- 
‘standing.’ Let that Essay be read with this material fact in re- 
membrance, and we think it scarcely possible that any intelligent 
man should proceed from step to step in that ‘ great argument,’ 
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without feeling compelled to render a growing homage to the 
the fie, the bold, and withal spirit, 
which spreads its treasures in greater and still greater variety 
and fulness before the mind of the reader, until the process is 
completed. In our view, there is something deeply interesting— 
something highly beautiful in the elastic force of a solitary spirit 
thus employed. Take the me as his own account of the 
origin of the investigations, which, after the lapse of nearly twenty 
years, ended in the publication of his Essay. 


‘ Five or six friends, meeting at my chamber, and discoursing on a 

subject very remote from this, found themselves quickly at a stand by 

the difficulties that rose on every side. After we had awhile puzzled 

ourselves, without coming any nearer a resolution of those doubts 

which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts that we took a wrong 

course, and that before we set ourselves upon inquiries of that nature, 

it was necessary to examine our own abilities, and see what objects our 

understandings were, or were not, fitted to deal with. This I proposed 

to the company, who all readily assented, and thereupon it was agreed 

that this should be our first inquiry. Some hasty and undigested 

thoughts on a subject I had never before considered, which I set down 

against our next meeting, gave the first entrance into this discourse, 

which having been thus begun by chance, was continued by intreaty; 

written by incoherent parcels, and, after long intervals of neglect, re-. 
sumed again as my humour or occasion permitted; and at last in 
retirement, where attendance on my health gave me leisure, it was 
brought into that order thou now seest it.—‘ When I first put pen to 
paper, I thought all I should have to say on this matter would have 
been contained in one sheet, but the farther I went, the larger prospect 
I had;—new discoveries still leading me on, until my book grew in- 
sensibly to the bulk it now appears in.’ 


The work was commenced in 1670, but was not completed 
until 1687. Prosecuted in the manner described—by snatches, 
and in ‘incoherent parcels,’ and this through so long an inter- 
val, it is hardly surprising that some portions of the Essay should 
seem to be scarcely reconcilable with others. In these facts, we 
have also an explanation of the peculiarities of the style by which 
the work is distinguished. Its language everywhere is not so 
much that of the schools, or of rigid science, as of the sort com- 
mon to the educated and well-bred men of the time. It is not 
the language of the academic, nor has it the sound of the lan- 
guage usually addressed to such persons. It is diffuse, easy, col- 
oquial, often so negligent as to seem to become contradictory, 
and to betray an imprudent heedlessness as to the possibilities of 
misconstruction. In the use of particular terms, when employed in 
a technical sense, Locke was cautiously definite ; and some of the 
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finest thoughts he has given to the world, concern the use and 
abuse of language when applied to metaphysics. Nevertheless, 
in the structure of his sentences, and in his manner of expressin 
himself generally, there is a degree of repetition, latitude, aa 
sometimes of vagueness, which, while eminently characteristic of 
the man, is not to be commended to imitation. In short, from 
beginning to end it is a style so completely his own, especially as 
used in relation to such topics, that it affords in itself no mean 
evidence of the integrity of the writer. We can readily believe, as 
we read him, that his ‘eye was so fixed on truth, and that with so 
‘ sincere and unbiassed endeavour, that he thought he should not 
* incur much censure, even where he had missed it.’ But while 
this almost total absence of the artificial, in language and man- 
ner, contributed mightily to the popularity and efficiency of his 
Essay, it was a boldness and originality in authorship which took 
its penalty along with it. From this want of a more scientific 
precision, many have made use of his name, and with some show 
of consistency, in support of opinions which he never meant to 
inculcate; while others, finding scarcely the slightest reference 
in his pages to the opinions of his contemporaries or predeces- 
sors, have occupied themselves very busily in endeavouring to 
trace his doctrines from the different sources to which it has been 
their pleasure to attribute them. Our own conviction is, that 
the little he may have borrowed from others, was so intermingled 
with discriminations and thinking of his own, that to have sepa- 
rated between the one and the other, on any principle of fairness, 
was scarcely possible. Substantially, we doubt not, the conclu- 
sions poe by him were ‘spun out of his own mind,’ and 
could not, in justice to himself, be attributed more than very 
remotely or partially to any other mind. He was not ignorant of 
the writings of Des Cartes, Gassendi, and Malebranche ; but the 
proof is abundant, that he read them in a strictly independent 
spirit; read them often to disagree with them; and the extent 
in which his agreement with them should be attributed to such 
reading, or to the processes of his own thought, it is impossible 
now to determine. In the history of speculation, few things have 
been more common than that inventive minds, while widely 
separated from each other, should make their way to the same 
conclusions ; each flattering himself that his course of inquiry has 
been peculiar to himself, and that the result must be fairly and 
strictly his own. 

How far Locke agreed or disagreed with the distinguished 
men above named will appear as we proceed: but the writer to 
whom he is said to have been chiefly indebted, and that without 
the least reference to indicate his obligation, is a countryman 
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of his own—we hardly need say we refer to Hobbes. The late 
Mr. Hazlitt, in his characteristic spirit of caprice and exaggera- 
tion, was accustomed, we are told, to denounce Locke as a shallow 
thinker, as no philosopher, and as having pilfered everything 
valuable in his theory concerning the sources of human know- 


-_ from the philosopher of Malmesbury. Much talk of this 
tende 


ncy has been indulged elsewhere. Professor Whewell has 
been pleased to express himself in these terms. ‘ Locke owed 
* his authority mainly to the intellectual circumstances of the time. 
‘ Although a writer of great merit, he by no means possesses such 
‘ metaphysical acuteness, or such philosophical largeness of view, 
*such a charm of writing, as to give him the high place he has 
‘held in the literature of Europe.’ In other words, John Locke 
owed his fame to accident, more than to his genius; and in the 
eminence which he still retains, is to be endured, rather than 
admired. We wish we could speak of Dr. Whewell as having 
contributed, or as at all likely to contribute, on a scale equal to 
that of Locke, towards the diffusion of large, free, and sound 
habits of thought among civilized men. Did it never occur to 
the Master of Trinity to inquire—if Locke rose so much above 
‘the intellectual circumstances of the time’ in the age of Des 
Cartes and Malebranche, would he have been indeed a com- 
mon-place personage in the age of Reid and Hamilton, of Hegel 
and Cousin? Every man should be measured with his predeces- 
sors or his contemporaries, and not with the men who come after 
him; and judged by this righteous standard, we have no fear 
about the reputation of Locke, notwithstanding the thrusts so 
frequently made at him by members of the university where his 
great wk is still a text-book,—thrusts made, moreover, as in the 
case of Dr. Whewell, by persons who indulge, at the same time, in 
somewhat amusing airs of condescension and patronage! Of 
course, Dr. Whewell does not forget this charge of plagiarism. 
His words are, ‘ Hobbes had promulgated the main doctrines, 
‘ which Locke afterwards wail, on the subject of the origin and 
‘nature of our knowledge.’ Even Dugald Stewart, though he 
has done good service to the memory of our traduced country- 
man, has erred considerably in this direction. Speaking of the 
philosophical writings of Hobbes, he says : 


‘ They have plainly been studied with the utmost care both by Locke 
and Hume. To the former they have suggested some of his most im- 
portant observations on the Association of Ideas, as well as much of 
the sophistry displayed in the first book of his Essay on the Origin of 
our Knowledge, and on the factitious nature of our moral principles ; 
to the latter, (among a variety of hints of less consequence, ) his theory 
concerning the nature of those established connexions among physical 
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events, which it is the business of the natural philosopher to ascertain.” 
—Dissertation I. Part. On the Progress of Philos. 64, 65. 


But in a note attached to this paragraph, Mr. Stewart remarks, 
that the above doctrine concerning the proper object of natural 
=e aig is to be found in various writers contem rary with 

obbes, especially in the Scepsis Scientifica of Joseph Glanvill, 
printed in 1665; where it occurs, not as a detached observation, 
of the value of which the author might not have been fully aware, 
but as the very basis of the general argument running through 
all the author’s discussions. It remains to be proved, therefore, 
that Locke obtained his idea of this doctrine from Hobbes, and 
not from any of the other sources whence it might have been 
derived, to say nothing of the still greater probability of its having 
its origin in his own thinking. How far Locke agreed with 
Hobbes, as to ‘ the factitious nature of our moral principles,’ and 
‘on the origin of our knowledge’ will appear presently; but on 
this matter of the Association of Ideas we feel disposed to make 
a remark or two in this place. On this point, Mr. Lewes, in his 
instructive and interesting Biographical History of Philosophy, 
has the following pertinent statement : 


‘ Hobbes’ great discovery of the Association of Ideas—a principle as 
simple of apprehension as it is important—was completely unknown to 
Locke, who first, in the fourth or fifth edition, added the chapter on 
Association as it now stands. Moreover, Locke’s statement of it is 
by no means so satisfactory as that by Hobbes, he had not so 
thoroughly mastered it; yet had he read it in Hobbes, he would 
assuredly have improved on it. That he did not at first introduce it 
into his work, is a strong presumption that he had never read 
Hobbes, because the law is so simple and so evident, that it must pro- 
duce instantaneous conviction.’-—Vol. III. 183. 


Yes, and the fact that ‘the law is so simple and so evident,’ 
affords strong presumption that it had not been left to the year 
of grace 1650, or thereabout, to be first observed. Most writers 
give Hobbes the credit of having first called the attention of 
—- to the observation of this law; and to Hume they 
assign the credit of having been the first to expound it, by show- 
ing that this relationship of ideas arises from resemblance, from 
contiguity in time or place, or from cause and effect. Hume treats 
of this So without any reference to Locke or Hobbes, and 
without any expression of a nature to lead one to suppose that 
he regarded it as a great modern discovery. Nor, was it such— 
not only had the law observed by Hobbes been observed and 
studied some. two thousand years before by Aristotle, but the 
very exposition of it given by Hume, had been given by that 
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philosopher, the only difference being, that the Stagyrite in- 
cluded the relation of cause and effect under his contiguity of time 
and place, and added association from contrast to that from re- 
semblance.* Now we think it highly probable that neither Hobbes 
nor Hume suspected that they had been so long since anticipated 
in this field of speculation, and the extent in which Locke 
was indebted to some much older authority, or to his own 
Cogitations, can only be matter of conjecture.t The only men- 
tion of Hobbes, in the Essay concerning the Human Under- 
standing, is in the third chapter of the first book ; it relates to the 
reason why a man should be faithful to his compact, and is as 
follows :—‘ But if an Hobbist be asked, why? he will answer, 
‘ because the public requires it, and the Leviathan will punish 
* you if you do not.’ is reasoning Locke regrets, stating that 
fidelity in such cases is a duty, because it is commanded by 


* “Oray ody THY mpoTipwy Ewe 
dy ped py éxeivyn Awd cai rd Onpevoper, vonoavrec ard 
Tov viv ij) GddAov Tivdc, wai ag’ dpoiov, évavriov, ToU civeyyvc. Ata TovTO 
yiverat avapynowc.—De Memor. et Reminiscent., c. 2., p. 451., Bekker. 

* When then we recollect, we move ourselves with one of our previous mental mo- 
tions until we are moved with that motion after which the motion we are in quest of 
is usual. For which cause we hunt after sequence, getting a notion from > 
time or something else, and from similarity or contrariety, or from contiguity in pi 
Thus is recollection produced.’ Since we transcribed this passage, we have read 
the note D to Sir William Hamilton’s edition of Reid, which supplies much inter- 
esting information on the history of this theory. 

+ ‘In some of Malebranche’s reasonings upon this subject, he has struck into the 
same train of thought which was afterwards pursued by Berkeley (an author to 
whom he bore a very strong resemblance in some of the most characteristical fea- 
tures of his genius); and, had he not been restrained by religious scruples, he 
would, in all probability, have asserted, not less confidently than his successor, that 
the existence of matter was demonstrably inconsistent with the principles then 
universally admitted by philosophers. But this conclusion Malebranche rejects, as 
not reconcilable with the words of Scripture, that ‘in the beginning God created 
* the heavens and the earth.’ ‘La foi m’apprend que Dieu a crée le ciel et la terre. 
* Elle m’apprend que |’Ecriture est un livre divin. Et ce livre ou son apparence me 
* dit nettament et positivement, qu’il y a mille et mille creatures. Donec voila toutes 
*mes apparences changées en realités. Il y a des corps; cella est démontré en 
* toute rigueur la foy supposée.’ 

‘In reflecting on the repeated reproductions of these, and other ancient paradoxes, 
by modern authors, whom it would be highly unjust to accuse of plagiarism ; still 
more, in reflecting on the affinity of some of our most refined theories to the popu- 
lar belief in a remote quarter of the globe, one is almost tempted to suppose that 
human invention is limited, like a barrel-organ, to a specific number of tunes. But 
is it not a fairer inference, that the province of pure imagination, unbounded as it 
may at first appear, is narrow, when compared with the regions opened by truth 
and nature to our powers of observation and reasonings? Prior to the time of 
Bacon, the physical systems of the learned performed their periodical revolutions in 
orbits as small as the metaphysical hypothesis of their successors; and yet, who 
would now set any bounds to our curiosity in the study of the material universe? 
Is it reasonable to think, that the phenomena of the intellectual world are less 
various, or less marked with the signature of Divine Wisdom? Stewart’s First Dis- 
sertation, pp. 121, 122. 
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God. The above extract is proof that Locke was not wholly 
unacquainted with the reasoning of Hobbes, but to what extent 
he had read him does not appear, still less have we evidence of 
his having ‘studied him with the utmost care.’ In short, his 
own language, in his reply to the Bishop of Worcester, is with 
us sufficient proof that he had never so done. His words are, ‘I 
‘ am not so well read in Hobbes and Spinoza, as to be able to say 
‘ what were their opinions on this matter, but possibly there be 
‘ those who will think your lordship’s authority of more use than 
* those justly-decried writers.’ To suppose that Locke could 
have written thus, while conscious of having so far studied 
Hobbes as to have been under large obligation to him, would 
be to reverse our entire judgment as to his integrity. The 
notoriety of Hobbes in the time of Locke had arisen mainly from 
the tendency of his writings in relation to politics and religion. 
The press since 1660, had teemed with replies to his specula- 
tions. Men who had never read a line of his works, had read 
much concerning his opinions. But his observations on psycho- 
logy, as — fill small comparative space in his works, so are 
they subordinate, in all respects, to his great purpose as an 
author. Our own judgment of the two writers, and of the re- 
lation in which the later stood to the earlier, is well expressed 
in the following passage by Sir James Mackintosh :— 


‘It is not so much by an appeal to experience (for some degree of 
that appeal is universal), as by the mode of conducting it, that the 
followers of Bacon are distinguished from the framers of hypothesis. 
It is one thing to borrow from experience just enough to make a sup- 
position plausible; it is quite another to take from it all that is neces- 
sary to be the foundation of just theory. 

‘In this respect, perhaps, more than in any other, the philosophical 
writings of Locke are contradistinguished from those of Hobbes. 
That extraordinary man saw, with astonishing rapidity of intuition, 
some of the simplest and most general facts which may be observed 
in the operations of the understanding; and perhaps no man ever 
possessed the same faculty of conveying his abstract speculations in 
language of such clearness, precision, and force, as to engrave them 
on the mind of the reader. But he did not wait to examine whether 
there might not be other facts equally relating to the intellectual 
powers; and he therefore ‘took too little from a great many things.’ 
He fell into the double error of hastily applying his general laws to 
the most complicated processes of thought, without considering whether 
these general laws were not themselves limited by other not less com- 
prehensive laws, and without trying to discover how they were con- 
nected with particulars, by a scale of intermediate and secondary laws. 
This mode of philosophizing was well suited to the dogmatic confidence 
and dictatorial tone which belonged to the character of the philosopher 
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of Malmesbury, and which enabled him to brave the obloquy attendant 
on singular and obnoxious opinions. ‘The plain historical method,’ 
on the other hand, chosen by Mr. Locke, produced the natural fruits 
of caution and modesty; taught him to distrust hasty and singular 
conclusions; disposed him, on fit occasions, to entertain a mitigated 
Scepticism; and taught him the rare courage to make an ingenuous 
avowal of ignorance. This contrast is one of our reasons for doubting 
whether Locke be much indebted to Hobbes for his speculations; and 
certainly the mere coincidence of the opinions of two metaphysicians 
is slender evidence, in any case, that either of them has borrowed 
his opinions from the other. Where the premises are different, and 
they have reached the same conclusion by different roads, such a coin- 
cidence is scarcely any evidence at all. Locke and Hobbes agree 
chiefly on those points in which, except the Cartesians, all the specu- 
lators of their age were also agreed. They differ on the most momen- 
tous questions—the sources of knowledge, the power of abstraction, the 
nature of the will; on the two last of which subjects, Locke, by his 
very failures themselves, evinces a strong repugnance to the doctrines 
of Hobbes. They differ not only in all their premises, and many of 
their conclusions, but in their manner of philosophizing itself. Locke 
had no prejudice which could lead him to imbibe doctrines from the 
enemy of liberty and of religion. His style, with all its faults, is that 
of a man who thinks for himself; and an original style is not usually 
the vehicle of borrowed opinions.’—Edinburgh Rev. xxxvi., 239, 240. 


III. But another charge, scarcely less serious than that of 
plagiarism, has been preferred against Locke. He has been 
accused of holding, among other heresies, that the human mind 
is not only devoid of innate ideas, but without Innate Capacities. 
One writer, from whom we might have expected more discrimi- 
nation and candour, thus writes :— 


‘ What would be the value of the senses were there no sentient prin- 
ciple within? And where would be the use of teaching were there no 
inborn capacities in the soul to apprehend and to be acted upon? It 
may be true that we have no innate knowledge; but we have innate 
intellectual powers; and that they are essentially the same in all men, 
differing only in degree, is evident from the individual habits, the 
social sympathies, the civil institutions, and the languages of our race; 
the common feelings that hurry us into action; the common proofs 
that gain our deliberate assent. The distinction between innate ideas 
and innate capacities is almost overlooked in the work of Locke”— 
Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the University, p. 48. 


The natural conclusion from this passage is, that our ‘ inborn 
ities,’ our ‘innate intellectual powers,’ even the ‘sentient 
poe in man, have been denied by John Locke, or, at least, 
ve suffered some grievous wrong at his hands. Dr. Whewell 
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has followed in the same strain, only expressing himself, as might 
be expected, with still less caution. According to this gentle- 
man, to assert that the understanding has ‘ faculties,’ is to op 
the sensational school, and to oppose Locke as its founder! But 
let us hear Mr. Morell, who is good at summaries, and may be 
pee as giving the substance of the exceptions generally 
en to the supposed theory of Locke concerning the origin of 
our knowledge :— 


‘ The term origin may be taken in two senses, essentially different 
from each other. It may mean the cause of anything being produced, 
or it may imply simply the occasion of its production. Between the 
real cause and the occasion of any phenomenon, there is a wide diver- 
sity. The one implies the producing power, the other only some con- 
dition upon which this power comes into exercise. If I cast a grain 
of corn into the earth, the occasion of its springing up and producing 
plant, ear, and grain, is the warmth and moisture of the soil in which 
it is buried; but this is by no means the cause. The cause lies in the 
mysterious vital power which the seed contains within itself; the other 
is but the condition upon which this cause produces the effect. When 
we speak, therefore, of the origin of our ideas, we must ever take heed 
to avoid the ambiguity which lurks in the term. The cause of any 
idea is the inward faculty from which it immediately takes its rise; and 
this is the proper, and in the only proper sense, its true origin. But 
man, we know, is a unity; the different powers and faculties of his 
mind all coexist in one subject, and develop themselves simultaneously, 
working and interworking together throughout all their operations. 
so happens, therefore, that the action of one faculty often depends upon 
another, and only comes into play when thus stimulated. Hence the 
ideas which owe their origin, properly so called, to one of these facul- 
ties, may owe their occasion to another; in which case great care is 
requisite to separate that faculty which gives rise to them directly, 
from those which have to do only indirectly with their production. 
Thus, to give an example, we should attribute the abstract conception 
of space directly to the operation of our reason; while yet we regard 
sensation, or an actual contact with the material world, as absolutely 
necessary in order to incite the rational faculty to the formation of such 
a conception. 

‘ Now this obvious distinction Locke appears to have entirely over- 
looked. Where he found a difficulty in showing the direct dependence 
of any idea upon experience, he soon discovered the means of showing 
its indirect dependence upon it, and having done this, he incorrectly 
concluded that the whole of our knowledge could be derived from this 
one source. We owe it mainly to Kant that this fallacy has been 
thoroughly probed and refuted.’—i. 99, 100. 


On this passage we do not scruple to say, that the doctrine 
which it sets forth as that of Locke, and which it repudiates as 
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false, is a doctrine which our philosopher never taught; and that 
the doctrine which it presents as the true one, and as that which 
Locke should have possessed sagacity enough to have adopted, 
is, in its substance, ne doctrine everywhere found in his writings. 
This, we feel assured, Mr. Morell would have seen, had his ac- 
count been taken, without any sort of prepossession, from the 
Essay itself, instead of being adopted, as it has been, partly from 
men who have corrupted the doctrines of that publication, and 
ar from men who have done great injustice to its author. 

The substance of the preceding statement is, that Locke repre- 
sents sensation, not asthe mere occasion or condition of the mind’s 
becoming possessed of ideas and intelligence, but as the producing 
and direct cause of that intelligence. We know that Kant and 
Cousin charge our countryman with this ‘fallacy,’ though not in 
terms so strong and general as are employed by Mr. Morell. But 
is this serious~this long reiterated charge well founded? Let 
us see. 

It is not in our power to suppose that any man of sense can be 
serious in seeming to deny that Locke fixes the seat of sensation 
in the mind—not in the object, nor in the organ, but in the sen- 
tient being within. But in this doctrine, is it not clearly taught 
that the power—the producing and direct power, if you please— 
of sensation, is not in the rose which I see, nor in the eye with 
which I see it, but that the object and the organ in this case are 
merely the occasions which contribute to give me my conception 
of arose? Is not this to make both the object and organ, in Mr. 
Morell’s language, merely a ‘ condition upon which this power 
(the power of mental perception) comes into play’ ? 

Locke has nowhere intimated that the faculties of the mind 
might not have been so conditioned as to have been called forth 
by other occasions than the senses.* His business, however, was 
not with what the condition of the mind might have been in this 
respect, but simply with the condition actually assigned to it. 
We accede fully, as we are sure Locke would hots acceded, to 
Mr. Morell’s analogy from the seed corn. So long as that seed 
shall remain in the granary, it will remain as devoid of the signs 
of life as the pebbles on the sea-shore; but lodge it in the earth, 
and let the occasions proper to the development of its vitality 
begin to act upon it, and we know the result. Now something 


* In Book ii., chap. 2, where he treats of the strictly sensational origin of 
some of our ideas, he says, ‘ Though we cannot betieve it impossible to God to make 
a creature with other organs, and more ways tu convey into the understanding the 
Notice of corporeal things, than those five (senses) as they are usually counted, 
which he has given to man, yet I think it is not possible(to us) for any one to imagine 
any other qualities in bodies, howsoever constituted, whereby they can be taken 
notice of, besides sounds, tastes, smells, visible and tangible qualities.’ 
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to this effect, in our view, is all that Locke should be understood 
as intending when he speaks of the mind as being, until acted 
upon by the occasions proper to affect it, as ‘ a piece of white paper,’ 
a ‘ tabula rasa,’ or ‘a dark room.’ The vitality is in the mind, as 
in the seed, and everything internal is only as the condition or 
occasion of its development. ~ The pebble does not vegetate from 
being lodged in the earth; nor would the mind become essed 
of ideas from being placed in contact with external fp. ese or 
with the senses, apart from those susceptibilities which constitute 
its inherent powers. All this is so simple, that we feel something 
like an apology to be due to our readers for occupying their time 
with the statement of it. Nevertheless, nine-tenths of the charges 
preferred against Locke proceed on the supposition that he had 
not discernment enough distinctly to apprehend even these ele- 
mentary truths. 

Nothing, for example, has been more common than to cite 
Locke as saying, with the old schoolmen, ‘nihil est in intellectu 
non prius fuerit in sensu, and then to applaud Leibnitz as at 
once refuting Locke, and admirably depicting the two-fold 
source of our knowledge, by adding the three words ‘nisi ipse 
intellectus.’ But not to dwell on the alleged absurdity of de- 
scribing the intellect as being iz the intellect, if we give the 
words the fairest possible construction, they merely express the 
doctrine of Locke, in place of refuting it. He no more doubted 
that the mind is born in possession of its distinctive capacities, 
than he doubted that the body is born in possession of its ordi- 
nary members. Yet these three words, ‘ nisi ipse intellectus,’ have 
been set forth by great authorities as marking the grand point of 
divergence between the two great schools of philosophy—the 
sensational and the transcendental! Locke’s theory is, that the 
senses are nothing without the intellect, and that the senses do 
not furnish the intellect with more than a portion of the ideas it 
is capable of attaining, and ordinarily attains. 

e shall now select a few passages in which Locke treats of 
this sort of relation between our sensations and our mental facul- 
ties. The following is his definition of Sensation :— 


‘ Our senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do convey 
into the mind several distinct perceptions of things, according to those 
various ways wherein those objects do affect them; and thus we come 
by those ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, 
sweet, and all those which we call sensible qualities; which, when I 
say the senses convey into the mind, I mean, they, from external ob- 
jects, convey into the mind what produces there those perceptions. 
This great source of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly 


upon our senses, and derived by them to the understanding, I call 
SENSATION. —I. 34. 
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This language is far enough from being the happiest that 
might have been chosen. But even here, it is sufficiently plain, 


view of Locke the senses are the channel ‘ dy’ which 


the understanding becomes possessed of the ideas intended. 
When he speaks of sensible objects as ‘ producing’ or ‘ conveying’ 


into the mind, it cannot be supposed for a moment 


that he could mean anything else than that such objects ‘do 


mind, so that ‘by’ the senses the understanding may 


be said to ‘ come by’ its ideas of sensible qualities. In the same 


writes :— 


‘I see no reason to believe that the soul thinks, before the senses 
have furnished it with ideas to think on; and as those are increased 
and retained, so it comes by exercise to improve its faculty of thinking 
in the several parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding those 


reflecting on its own operations, it increases its stock, as 
own facility in remembering, imagining, reasoning, and 


other modes of thinking.’ 


Is there anything in the sensible qualities about us to affect ‘a 
iece of white paper,’ or a ‘ tabula rasa,’ after this manner—to set 


upon a world of processes of this wonderful descrip- 
e very question, we know, is absurd. But this absurd 


en is virtually assumed as matter of accusation against 
Locke by those who charge him with overlooking or denying the 
‘innate capacities’ of the mind, and with attributing to the ex- 
ternal world the power of really producing perception. The great 
aim of Locke was to convince men that ‘ before the senses have 


the mind with ideas to think on,’ the mind has not 


ideas; but it was far from him to confound the absence of ideas, 
with the absence of a capacity for receiving them, when the a 
occasions for imparting them should come into play.* Dugal 


* Locke is said to regard ideas as images in the mind separate and distinct from 
the mind itself, and Dr. Reid has the praise of having improved on the philosophy 
of Locke, by making it appear that our knowledge of external objects is immediate, 
as sup by the vulgar, and not by the intervention of species or phantasms, as 
supposed by philosophers. Dr. Brown denies the pretensions of Reid to originality 
in this particular, and insists that the word idea, in the time of Locke, had ceased. 


the scholastic sense, and that the difference between Locke and Reid 


on this point was imaginary. Dr. Brown, we think, would have been much nearer 
the truth if he had said that the word idea was ceasing to be used in the sense to 
which he refers at the time he mentions, and that Locke’s manner of pon mu 
was such as to bespeak the transition which was passing upon its meaning. e 
language of Locke on this subject is more than usually loose and conflicting, but in 
general the word ‘idea’ is used by him as if synonymous with the word ‘ thought,’ 
—a man’s idea of a house being his thought of it; his thought of it, either as an 
object immediately before him, or as an object recalled by the aid of memory and 


The word, in his sense, and according to his formal definition of it, 


at the commencement of his treatise, stands for ‘whatever is the object of the under- 
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Stewart, though sometimes too ready to adopt the exceptions taken 
by his old preceptor Dr. Reid to the opinions of Locke, has fur- 
nished, upon the whole, a candid view of this question. 


‘ With respect to the general question—Whether all our knowledge 
may be ultimately traced from our sensations? I shall only observe 
at present, that the opinion we form concerning it, is of much less con- 
sequence than is commonly supposed. That the mind cannot, without 
the grossest absurdity, be considered in the light of a receptacle which 
is gradually furnished from without, by materials introduced by the 
channel of the senses; nor in that of a tabula rasa upon which copies 
or resemblances of things external are imprinted; I have already shown 
at sufficient length. Although, therefore, we should acquiesce in the 
conclusion, that, without our organs of sense, the mind must have 
remained destitute of knowledge, this concession would have no ten- 
dency whatever to favour the principles of materialism; as it implies 
nothing more than that the impressions made upon our senses by ex- 
ternal objects furnish the occasions on which the mind, by the laws of 
its constitution, is led to perceive the qualities of the material world, 
and to exert all the different modifications of thought of which it is 
capable. 

ais the very slight view of the subject, however, which has 
been already given, it is sufficiently evident that this doctrine which 
refers the occasions of all our knowledge to the occasions furnished by 
sense, must be received with many limitations. That those ideas 
which Mr. Locke calls ideas of reflection (or, in other words, the 
notions which we form of the subjects of our own consciousness) are 
not suggested to the mind immediately by the sensations arising from 
the use of our organs of perception, is granted on all hands; and there- 
fore the amount of the doctrine now mentioned is nothing more than 
this: that the first occasions on which our various intellectual faculties — 
are exercised, are furnished by impressions made on our organs of 
sense ; and consequently that without these impressions, it would have 
been impossible for us to arrive at the knowledge of our faculties. 
Agreeably to this explanation of the doctrine, it may undoubtedly be 
said with plausibility, (and, I am inclined to believe, with truth,) 
that the occasions on which all our notions are formed, are furnished 
either immediately or ultimately by sense ; but if I am not much mis- 
taken, this is not the meaning which is commonly annexed to the 
doctrine, either by its advocates or their opponents. One thing at 


standing, when a man thinks,’—or for ‘ whatever it is which the mind can be said to be 
employed about in thinking.’ The terms ‘ phantasm, notion, species,’ he does not use, 
and certainly nothing more than the last vestige of the follies connected with these 
terms wil] be found in his writings. In this matter, as in others, the Scottish school : 
has been more ready to boast of its superiority to Locke than to acknowledge its | 
obligations to him. ‘ Whatsoever,’ he writes, ‘is the immediate object of percep- 
tion, thought, or understanding, that I call idea.’ Book ii.c. 8. ‘To be ‘thinking 
upon something,’ is to have ideas: to be ‘thinking on nothing’ is to be devoid of 
them.—Letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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least is obvious, that, in this sense, it does not lead to those conse- 
quences which have interested one party of philosophers in its defence, 
and another in its refutation. —Elements of Philos. ¢. 1, sect. iv. 


It has, indeed, been the fate of Locke to suffer in nearly equal 
degrees from the hands of friends and foes. But it is in the 
in which he sets forth his views concerning the province 
of Reflection that we find his most satisfactory statements in 
reference to these same ‘inborn capacities.’ His explanation of 
the meaning which he attached to the word Sensation, is fol- 
lowed by a similar explanation of the sense in which he used the 
word Reflection. 


‘ The orHER fountain from which experience furnishes the under- 
standing with ideas, is the perception of the operations of our own 
mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; which 
operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish 
the understanding with another set of ideas, which could not be had 
from things without ; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, be- 
lieving, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different actings of 
our own minds; which we being conscious of and discerning in our- 
selves, do, from these, receive into our understanding as distinct ideas, 
as we do from bodies affecting our senses. 'Tuis source of ideas every 
man has wholly to himself, and though it be mot sense, as having 
nothing to do with external objects, yet it is very like it, and may 
properly enough be called INTERNAL sense. But as I call the other 
‘Sensation, so I call this Rerxection, the ideas it affords being such 
only as the mind gets by its own operations within itself. By re- 
flection, then, in the following part of this discourse, I would be under- 
stood to mean that notice which the mind takes of its own operations, 
and the manner of them; by reason whereof there come to be ideas of 
these operations in the understanding. These two, I say, external, 
material things, as the objects of Sensation, and the operations of our 
own minds within as the objects of Reflection, are to me the only 
originals from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. The term 
Operations here, I use in a large sense, as comprehending not merely 
the action of the mind about its ideas, but some sort of passions arising 
sometimes from them; such as is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising 
from any thought.’ 


Here, it will be seen, mention is made of ‘ ANOTHER fountain,’ 
besides the senses, as furnishing the understanding with ideas— 
mention of an ‘internal sense,’ from which we are said to derive 
‘as distinct ideas as we do from bodies affecting our senses;’ 
and the knowledge derived from this inward source—‘ from the 
operations of our own mind within us,’ is further described as 
consisting in ‘another set of ideas, which could not be had from 
things without,’ inasmuch as ‘they have nothing to do with ex- 
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‘ternal objects.’ Such is the province which Locke assigns to 
REFLECTION. It would be easy to multiply passages to the 
effect of the extract just given; and we do not deny that it would 
be easy to cull expressions from some of those passages which 
may not seem to be consistent with the doctrine now stated ; 
but we abide by Locke’s more formal and general statements, 
rather than by particular expressions; by the passages in which 
his principles are set forth most fully, and with the greatest calm- 
ness and care, in preference to passages where the earnestness of 
discussion sometimes occasions the use of language which does 
not gain in force without losing somewhat in accuracy. The 
extract cited is given as a definition, and is meant to settle at the 
outset the sense in which the term Reflection is everywhere 
used in the Essay. 

It is quite true that in the Sensualist School, which became so 
conspicuous in France, small space was left to Reflection. With 
that class of speculators, Reflection was only ‘ transformed sen- 
sation,’ consisting of nothing more than the new combinations 
given to ideas derived from the senses. But this only proves that 
the French Sensualists were Gassendists, not Lockists. It is, 
however, from that class of writers that the majority even of the 
best informed men on the continent have taken their notions 
about the doctrine of Locke as to the sources of our knowledge. 
But to confound Locke with the Sensual school is to do him 
grave injustice. Nay more—to describe his system even by the 
somewhat softened word, sensationalism, is to describe it by a termr 
which does not embrace more than half its substance. Instead 
of rejecting or overlooking the latent powers of the mind, the 
great battle of Locke was on the side of ‘innate capacities’ as 
opposed to the mischievous fiction of ‘innate ideas.’ He every- 
where maintains, that the mind has ‘ faculties’ or ‘ powers,’ by 
the due exercise of which it attains to all the knowledge it is 
found to possess. He saw clearly that this point being established, 
the theory of innate ideas must fall to the ground, both as being 
superfluous, and as proved to be untrue. is great argument is, 
that our knowledge consists in ideas, ideas representing realities ; 
and that these ideas are all traceable to the exercise of our facul- 
ties, that is, to our experience, in the form either of Sensation or 
Reflection. His purpose was to give you the history of the 
faculties of the mind, not to deny their existence: to make plain 
to you, when and how these faculties first come into play; to 
determine what they are, and what they can do. 

So, too, in regard to those primitive and universal notions, 
which result necessarily from the laws of mind, and which are 
themselves the reflection of eternal realities; even in respect to 
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these, if Locke were only justly dealt with, it would be found, 
that the difference between him and his censors is much more a 
thing of form than of reality. It is true, he describes the country- 
man as confounded by your language, rather than understanding 
it, when you state Jy # the proposition ‘it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be,’ and that ‘the whole is greater 
than a part ;’ and he interprets the wonder of the rustic as a proof 
that the ideas embodied in these propositions could not have been 
born with him, or in place of being bewildered by them, he would 
at once have recognised them as old acquaintances. In this 
case, we admit there is great want of skill in Locke’s manage- 
ment both of his illustration and of his reasoning. But his 
obtuseness in this connexion is certainly not more observable 
than that of his accusers. Suppose our philosopher to be inter- 
rogated by one of his critics in these terms, ‘ Do you really mean 
‘to say that if the ideas contained in these propositions were 
‘ stripped of this particular phraseology, and made plain to the 
‘ mind of the countryman, that he would not be obliged—obli 

‘ by the laws of his understanding, to admit their truth?” Locke, 
we feel assured, would at once answer,—‘I not only admit that 
‘ the man would in such case be obliged—obliged, as you say, by 
‘the laws of his understanding, to make such admissions; but 
‘ I have reasoned to this effect, again and again, on these very 
‘ propositions, and on others like them. All I have endeavoured 
‘ to maintain is, that it was not the ideas embodied in these pro- 
‘ positions that were born with the man, but simply the capacity 
‘ to see their truth when they should be thus made plain to him. 
‘ Nay more, I not only concede that the constitution of the 
‘ human mind is such, that this supposed rustic being once made 
‘ to understand these propositions, must consent to their truth ; but 
‘I admit further, that this has been made the law of our under- 
‘ —— because the things themselves, in this case, are neces- 
‘ sary and immutable truths—so that we cannot possibly think of 
‘ a part without seeing that it is less than the whole; nor of exist- 
‘ ence, without perceiving, if our mind be directed to the thought, 
‘ that it is impossible for the same existence to be and not to be. 
‘ All I have insisted on is, that the steps by which you would 
‘ bring your rustic to his perception of these ideas, are the steps 
‘by which all who possess them have first attained to them; 
‘ and that with whatever sagacity and adroitness your ‘ advanced 
‘ speculator,’ may have made his way to conclusions of this nature, 
‘ by higher forms of reasoning afterwards, his first conception of 
‘ these truths came to him by experience, through the joint in- 
‘ fluence of sensation and reflection. As regards this alleged 
‘ constitution of the mind, independently of everything internal, 
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‘ I have never meant to say that the province of sensation in re- 
‘ lation to it, is anything more, than to give to its inborn laws 
‘ and powers their first movement, and to contribute, along with 
‘ Reflection, to their ultimate development.’ This we can 
imagine Locke to say, for we believe this to be genuine Lockism. 
We shall select a few passages from his writings in proof of this . 
representation, and only regret that our space forbids us doing 
more at present on this point. 


‘ No proposition can be said to be in the mind which it never yet 
knew—if any one can be said to be in the mind which it never yet 
knew, it must be only because it is capable of knowing ; and so the 
mind is of all truths it ever shall know. Nay, thus truths may be im- 
printed on the mind, which it never did, nor ever shall know, for a 
man may live long, and die at last, in ignorance of many truths, which 
his mind was capable of knowing.’ —I. 4, 5. 

‘It is hard to conceive what is meant by a principle imprinted on 
the understanding implicitly; unless it be this, that the mind is capable 
of understanding and assenting firmly to such propositions. And thus 
all mathematical demonstrations, as well as first principles, must be 
received as native impressions on the mind.’—I. 10. 

‘ There is a great deal of difference between an innate law and a law 
of nature : between something imprinted on our minds in their very 
original, and something we being ignorant of, may attain to the know- 
ledge of by the use and due application of our faculties. —I. 18. 

‘Intuitive knowledge—in that there is barely one simple intuition, 
wherein there is no room for any the least mistake or doubt; the truth 
is seen all perfectly at once.’—I. 339. 

‘But leaving the nature of propositions, and different ways of pre- 
dication to be considered more at large in another place, let us proceed 
now to inquire concerning our knowledge of the existence of things, 
and how we came by it. I say, then, that we have the knowledge of 
our own existence by intuition; of the existence of God by demon- 
stration ; and of other things by sensation.’—I, 303. 

‘ Thus, from the consideration of ourselves, and what we infallibly 
Jind in our own constitutions, our reason leads us to the knowledge of 
this certain and evident truth, that there is an eternal, most powerful, 
and most knowing being.’ &.—I. 305. 

‘Thus he that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three, to six, cannot choose but know - 
that they are equal; he that hath got the idea of a triangle, and hath 
found the ways to measure its angles, and their magnitudes, is certain 
that its three angles are equal to two right ones: and can as little 
doubt of that as of this truth—that it is impossible for the same thing 
to be and not to be. —I. 321. 

‘ Expansation and duration have this further agreement, that though 
they are both considered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not 
separable one from another, no, not even in thought. —I, 85, 
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‘The notice we have by our senses of the existence of things with- 
out us, though it be mot altogether so certain, as our intuitive know- 
ledge, or the deductions of our reason, employed about the clear ab- 
stract ideas of our own minds; yet it is an assurance which deserves 
the name of knowledge.’—I. 310. 

. © Sense and intuition reach but a very little way. The greatest part 
of our knowledge depends upon deductions.’—I. 330. 

‘Some of the ideas that are in the mind, are so there, that they can 
be by themselves immediately compared one with another; and in 
these the mind is able to perceive that they agree or disagree as clearly 
as it has them. Thus the mind perceives that the arch of a circle is 
less than the whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle: 
and this, therefore, it has been said, I call intuitive knowledge; which 
is certain beyond all doubt, and needs no probation, nor can have any; 
this being the highest of all human certainty. In this consists the 
evidence of all those maxims which nobody has any doubt about, but 
every man (does not, it is said, only assent to, but) knows to be true, 
as soon as ever they are proposed to his understanding. In the dis- 
covery of, and assent to these truths, there is no use of the discursive 
faculty, no need of reasoning, but they are known by a superior and 
higher degree of evidence.’—I. 338. 


We must venture on one more passage, though somewhat 
longer than any of the preceding; but it is valuable as showin 
how Locke distinguished between the simple ideas desived 
through the senses, and the other set of ideas derived from Re- 
flection; and as showing the steps by which he reached those 
higher thoughts, which, if not described by him as ‘ uncondi- 
tioned’ were as little conditioned as any to which eclectic or 
transcendentalist has ever attained. 


‘By which it appears, that there are two sorts of propositions. 1. 
There is one sort of propositions concerning the existence of anything 
answerable to such an idea: as having the idea of an elephant, phcenix, 
motion, or an angle, in my mind, the first and natural inquiry is, 
whether such a thing does anywhere exist. And this knowledge is 
only of particulars. No existence of anything without us, but only of 

, can certainly be known, further than our senses inform us. 2. 
There is another sort of propositions, wherein is expressed the agree- 
ment, or disagreement of our abstract ideas, and their dependence one 
on another. Such propositions may be universal and certain. So, 
having the idea of God and myself, of fear and obedience, J cannot but 
be sure that God is to be feared and obeyed by me: and this proposi- 
tion will be certain, concerning man in general, if I have made an ab- 
stract idea of such a species, whereof I am one particular. But yet 
this proposition, how certain soever, that men ought to fear and obey 
God, proves not to me the existence of men in the world, but will be 
true of all such creatures, whenever they do exist: which certainty of 
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such general propositions, depends on the agreement or disagreement 
which is to be discovered in those abstract ideas. 

‘In the former case, our knowledge is the consequence of the exist- 
ence of things, producing ideas in our minds by our senses; in the 
latter, knowledge is the consequence of the ideas, (be they what they 
will,) that are in our minds, producing these general certain proposi- 
tions. Many of these are called ‘terne veritates,’ and all of them 
indeed are so: not from being written all, or any of them, in the minds 
of all men, or that they were any of them propositions in any one’s 
mind, till he, having got the abstract ideas, joined, or separated them 
by affirmation, or negation. But, wheresoever we can suppose such 
a creature as man is, endowed with such faculties, and thereby fur- 
nished with such ideas as we have, we must conclude, he must needs, 
when he applies his thoughts to the consideration of his ideas, know 
the truth of certain propositions, that will arise from the agreement or 
disagreement which he will perceive in his own ideas. Such propo- 
sitions are therefore called eternal truths, not because they are eter- 
nal propositions actually formed, and antecedent to the understanding, 
that any time makes them; nor because they are imprinted on the 
mind from any patterns, that they are anywhere of them out of the 
mind, and existed before: but because being once made about abstract 
ideas, so as to be true, they will, whenever they can be supposed to 
be made again at any time past, or to come, by a mind having those 
ideas, always, actually be true. For, names being supposed to stand 
perpetually for the same ideas, and the same ideas having immutably 
the same habitudes one to another; propositions concerning any ab- 
stract ideas, that are once true, must needs be eternal verities.’—I. 314. 


We should thank any man to name the innate capacity claimed 
for the human intellect which is not fully ceded to it in these 
passages. Locke is not really at issue with his critics about the 
mind’s capacity to know, but simply about the media which ope- 
rate as the first occasions to its knowledge. 

IV. Another heresy charged upon Locke is, that in his esti- 
mate of the mind he has omitted the Faculty of Moral Judgment, 
his moral system being wholly factitious, an affair of selfish con- 
venience, or a matter determined by human law, or by worldly 
accident and fashion. 

We account the ethics of Locke as much the most vulnerable 


portion of his writings: but the above representation is mon- 
strously untrue. 


‘ Another great fault in the Essay of Locke,’ says Professor Sedg- 
wick, ‘is its omission of the faculties of moral judgment. ‘That such 
faculties exist, is proved by the sense of shame in a child, by the na- 
tural feelings of manhood, by the language of every country, and the 
code of every nation; and lastly, by the word of God, which speaks of 
conscience not as a word of convention—a mere creation of the social 
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system ; but as something implanted in our bosoms by the hand of our 
— to preside there and pass judgment on our actions.’—Discourse, 
p. 52. 

We might cite many other writers who have expressed them- 
selves in still stronger terms on this point—but this will suffice. 
The errors of Locke, real and imaginary, in treating of our moral 
faculties, as in treating of our intellectual faculties, were the not 
unnatural result of his zeal to run down the fancy of innate 
ideas—of innate moral notions.* He insists, in many places, 
that the mind cannot have been born with any fixed scheme of 
moral notions, partly because we have no consciousness of the 
supposed fact, and partly because the agreement in opinion and 
feeling on moral subjects, which would in that case have followed, 
does not ensue. His great doctrine is, that conscience, which he 
defines as ‘ our own judgment of the moral rectitude and pravity of 
our own actions’ (rather odd language from a man charged with 
an ‘ omission of the faculties of moral judgment’) is a faculty de- 
pendent, in great part, in common with a oe other faculties, on 
education. When he points, as he frequently does, to the fact 
that the things denounced as vice in one community, are ap- 
plauded as virtues in another, he is far from meaning to deny 
that a moral standard of some kind will be found in all countries. 
His words on this point are explicit. ‘Though that passes for 
* vice in one country, which is accounted a virtue, or at least not 
‘ vice in another; yet everywhere virtue and praise, vice and blame 
* go together. Virtue is everywhere that which is thought praise- 
‘ worthy, and nothing else but that which has the allowance of 
* public esteem is called virtue’ (I. 163). Here he teaches, in 
common with all sound moralists, that moral judgments, and a 
moral standard of some kind, are inseparable from humanity ; 
that the thing to be deplored in this connexion is, not that men 
anywhere show themselves to be wholly destitute of ideas and 
feelings in relation to right and wrong, but that these ideas are 
so rarely just, and the feelings allied with them so rarely well 
trained. We must confess that we are at a loss to see what he- 
resy there is in this view of matters. It is not morality itself, 
which, in Locke’s reasoning, is a factitious thing, but the views 
concerning it which so generally obtain, through influences 
which are themselves purely factitious—-viz., human laws and 


* ¢ What duty is cannot be understood without alaw; nor a law be known or sup- 
posed without a law-maker, or without reward and punishment: so that it is im- 
possible that this, or any other practical principle, should be innate, i. e. be im- 
printed on the mind, as a duty, without supposing the ideas of God, of law, of 
obligation, of punishment, of a life after this—innate.’ 1.17. ‘The breaking of a 
Tule, say you, is no argument that it is unknown. I grant it: but the generally 
allowed breach of it anywhere, I say, is a proof that it is not innate.’—Ibid. : 
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worldly customs. The rule of morality which Locke describes 
as the ¢rue one is—the will of God. What that will enjoins, 
moreover, it enjoins, according to Locke, because it is ‘in its 
own nature right and good’ !—‘ If virtue,’ he writes, ‘be taken for 
‘ actions conformable to God’s will, or to the rule prescribed b 
* God, which is the true and only measure of virtue, when virtue is 
‘ used to signify what is, in its own nature right and good: then the 
‘ proposition,’ &c. (I. 20.) Thus he distinguishes between the 
‘ Divine law,’ as the true standard of morality, and the ‘ Civil 
law,’ and the ‘law of opinion and reputation,’ which everywhere 
beget a morality more or less factitious. By the Divine law, 
too, he means that Jaw ‘whether promulgated by the light of 
‘ nature, or the voice of revelation—This, he says, ‘is the only 
‘ true touchstone of moral rectitude ; and by comparing them to 
‘ this law it is that men judge of the most considerable moral 
‘ good or evil of their actions; that is, whether as being duties or 
* sins, they are likely to procure them happiness or misery from 
‘ the hands of the Almighty.* (I. 162.) Here, it will be seen, 
we have a series of very material distinctions—first, the will of 
God is declared to be the only rule which distinguishes with un- 
erring certainty between right and wrong: second, the things so 
named are thus designated because they are right or wrong in 
their own nature: third, the happiness attendant on virtue, and 
the misery attendant on vice, are not virtue or vice, but simply 
the retributions made to be attendant on actions as being ‘ duties 
or sins. Parties acquainted with the representations which it 
has long been the fashion to put forth from some quarters about 
the ethical principles in the Essay, will at once see how much 
scornful or patronizing rhetoric might have been spared by a 
little sober attention to such passages as we have now cited. If 
these be not, so far, sound ethical principles, we really know not 
where to find such. And in these particulars we have not urged 
any plea in favour of Locke which he has not himself used in 
his own defence. One of his critics censured the portion of his 
work in which he treats of morality as determined by human 
law, or by public opinion, as confounding the distinction between 
virtue and vice—to which he replies thus: 

‘I was there not laying down moral rules, but showing the original 
and nature of moral ideas; and enumerating the rules men make use 
of in moral relations, whether those rules were true or false ; and pur- 

**God having, by an inseparable connexion, joined virtue and public happiness 
together, and made the practice thereof necessary to the preservation of society— 
one may, out of interest, cry out that for sacred, which if once profaned, he himself 
cannot be secure. This, though it takes not away from the moral and eternal obliga- 


tion, which these rules evidently have, yet it shows that the outward acknowledgment 
men pay to them in their words, proves not that they are innate principles.’ I, 15. 
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suant thereunto, I tell what has everywhere that denomination which, 
in the language of that place, answers to virtue and vice in ours, which 
alters not the nature of things, though men do generally judge of, and 
denominate their actions according to the esteem and fashion of the 
place or sect they are of. 
‘If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had said, B. L, 
c. iii., sect. 18., and in the present chapter, sect. 13, 14, 15, and 20, 
he would have known what I think of the eternal and unalterable 
nature of right and wrong, and what J call virtue and vice; and if he 
had observed that in the place he quotes, I only report, as matter of 
fact, what others call virtue and vice, he would not have found it 
liable to any great exception; for I think I am not much out in say- 
_ ing, that one of the rules made use of in the world, for a ground of 
measure of a moral relation, is that esteem and reputation which 
several sorts of actions find variously in several societies of men, 
according to which they are there called virtues or vices. —L., p. 163. 


It is in the face of statements and explanations of this nature, 
that Locke has been generally described through the last half 
century, as inculcating a system of morals, which, when analysed, 
proves to be wholly factitious. That there are factitious rules of 
duty in the world, and factitious notions about duty as the con- 
sequence—this, ‘as a matter of fact, he certainly maintained ; 
but it is no less clear that he insisted, with great seriousness, on 
the just distinction between the true and the factitious on such 
questions. 

But if Locke was sound upon the rule of virtue, as consisting 
in the will of God; on the nature of virtue, as arising immutably 
from given relations; and on the criterion of virtue, as consisting 
in the well being found to be natural to it—where was he at 
fault? Was it in denying to the human mind an innate aptitude 
to form a correct ‘moral judgment’ upon given moral relations ? 
By no means. He not only insists that the mind is capable of 
forming a sound and certain judgment on such relations, sup- 
posing them to be duly considered ; but he maintains, in many 
places, that such is the evidence which may be adduced in the 
science of morals, and that such are the capacities of the human 
mind to apprehend the force of that evidence, that morality 
might be established on a basis fully as demonstrative as the 
mathematics, In his correspondence with his friend Mr. Moli- 
neaux, the latter repeatedly urges him to write a treatise on 
ethics, which should realize this high conception. ‘I am bold to 
‘ think,’ he writes, ‘ that morality is capable of demonstration, as 
‘well as mathematics: since the precise, real essence of the 
‘ things moral words stand for, may be perfectly known; and so 
* the congruity or incongruity of the things themselves be per- 
* fectly discovered, in which consists perfect knowledge.’—I. 250. 
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But, as we have intimated, we do not mean to speak of Locke’s 
ethics as faultless. It must be admitted that in treating of the 
factitions morality which has obtained in the world, and with 
which he deals, not as true or false, but as being simply factitious, 
he does not sufficiently distinguish between it and the material 
truth, that the mind not only possesses a moral faculty, and must 
have its moral standard, but that this standard, except in very 
rare cases, has certain great principles in common. When he 
alleges that men often conform to virtuous maxims from selfish- 
ness, no one will deny his allegation; but while thus reasonin 
he is not always waalel to show that the moral obligation of cab 
maxims being made clear to the mind of such persons, the 
verdict of the moral judgment would commonly be in favour of 
the conduct thus enjoined. It is not that he doubted the ex- 
istence of the moral faculty, or that its utterance in the supposed 
cases would be generally on the side of virtue, but that in his 
eagerness to refute the scheme of innate moral notions, he some- 
what underrated the strength of our moral susceptibilities. To 
superficial readers, he may often appear to reason as though 
morality were a thing of time and place, more than of inborn 
aptitude. But this is not his meaning. He merely intends to 
say, that the strength or prevalence which may be predicated of 
any moral principle, is not enough to prove it innate, though it 
may be abundantly sufficient to prove that the mind has an in- 
born capacity, fitting it to acknowledge the truth and obligation 


- of such principles, in proportion as the ground on which they 


rest comes to be apprehended. But it must be conceded, that 
what some later writers have called the impulsive power of con- 
science, is not recognised in the writings of Locke so distinctly 
and strongly as it might have been. Not that he would deny 
the relation between the decisions of our moral judgment and 
our emotions, between the approval of conscience and pleasur- 
able feeling, and the rebukes of conscience and painful feeling. 
But the main defect in all his speculations is, that his jealousy to 
secure a proper ascendancy to the judgment has not been so 
well regulated as to assign a due place either to the imagination 
or to the emotions. This defect may be attributed in part to the 
times in which he wrote—an age of light without heat; to 
his natural temperament; and to the fact that he never shared 
in the affections of the father or the husband. That he does not 
speak of conscience as a distinct power of the mind is not sur- 
or yr inasmuch as he had learnt to think that much mischief 

ad resulted to psychology from the practice of regarding the 
different faculties of the mind, as something like a parallel to the 
different members of the body, or to so many independent 
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powers, in place of viewing them as only so many different 
exercises of the one intelligent being. This tenet, which Dr. 
Brown claims as a discovery of his own, is thus stated by Locke :— 
‘ I suspect that this way of speaking of faculties has led man 
‘ into a confused notion of so many distinct agents in us, whic 
‘ had their several provinces and authorities, and did command, 
‘ obey, and perform several actions as so many distinct beings: 
‘ which has been no small occasion of wrangling, obscurity, and 
* uncertainty in questions relating to them.’—L, p. 103. This is 
only one among many instances in which Locke was content to 
scatter seed by the way side, with the careless air of a passer by: 
leaving other men to gather where they had not strawed. e 
could willingly dwell much longer on this theme, but we have 
said enough, we trust, to enable our readers to judge as to the 
conduct of the host of writers, who, each following in the track 
of his fellows, have described the moral system of Locke as a 
thing of mere ‘convention,’ as a ‘ creature of the social system,’ 
as involving no recognition of ‘ moral judgment,’ and, of course, 
as embracing no recognition of the distinction between the 
criterion of virtue, as seen in its effects; the rule of virtue, 
as supplied by the will of God; or the nature of virtue as a 
matter apart from both. The errors attributed to Locke in this 
department, are errors, for the most part, with which he is not 
chargeable: and the truth denied to him is truth which he has 


rT distinctly, if not with the due measure of frequency and 
jorce. 


V. The last charge against Locke to which we shall call the 
attention of our readers, concerns the alleged tendency of his 
writings with regard to Religion. 

It is commonly said that the natural issue of the sensationalism 
of Locke is in materialism. But if this be its tendency because 
it teaches that all our knowledge degins in sensation or experience, 
then, as we have seen, this tendency is common alike to the 
systems of Locke and Kant,—in short, is inseparable from all 
philosophy. It must be remembered, that it is only our simple 
ideas—simple ideas relating to external objects, that Locke traces 
exclusively to sensation. These simple ideas, indeed, are the 
material by means of which the mind acts in nearly all its subse- 
pss processes; but in compounding and comparing these ideas, 

e mind becomes possessed of other, higher, and more complex 
thoughts, which, in the language of Locke, ‘could not be had 
from things without,’ inasmuch as they have ‘ nothing to do with 
external objects.’ What necessary relation such a system has to 
materialism we are at a loss to discover. It is easy to say, that 
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the disciples of Locke, to be consistent, must sink into absolute 
sensationalism, and then into materialism as their natural resting- 
place; but we see not the least ground for this assertion. Before 
the m2 ogg of Locke’s Essay, Gassendi had traced all our 
knowledge to sensation; and subsequently, the French school, 
represented by Condillac and Cabanis, pursued their speculations 
to the same extreme, and did their utmost to ally the honoured 
name of Locke with their pernicious dogmas. But Locke was 
no more the parent of the doctrines of Cabanis, than St. Peter 
may be said to have been the parent of the system which has 
been so long represented by his pretended successors in the Vati- 
can. The corruptions of philosophy are everywhere the parallel 
of the corruptions of Christianity. If sensationalism has been 
allied with scepticism in France, has not transcendentalism been 
allied with the same course of speculation, and in scarcely a less 
degree in Germany? Speculations unfavourable to Christiani 

must have their alliance with a philosophy of some kind, and it 
can rarely be so much to the purpose of the advocates of such 
pm to invent something new, as to avail themselves of 

e reputation of systems already established. The fact that the 
mind of man is so conditioned, as to receive its first and simplest 
elements of knowledge through the senses of the body assigned 
to it as its first dwelling-place, is no proof that it might not have 
been so conditioned as to have derived its earliest intelligence 
through some other media; nor that it may not be so condi- 
tioned on its separation from the body, as to advance in know- 
ledge by means of new channels of intelligence, at present alto- 
gether unanticipated. We feel assured that no competent meta- 
physician, really acquainted with the system of Locke, and dis- 
posed to do him justice, will be prepared to speak of his sensa- 
tionalism as possessing any necessary tendency to materialism. 

It is true, Locke has hazarded some thoughts about the pos- 
sibility of a junction between thought and matter, which called 
forth loud censure in his own time, and which have been often 
cited since as evincing the sensual bias of his philosophy. On 
this subtle and delicate topic it will be best to sdiow him to speak 
for himself. 


‘ We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but possibly shall never 
be able to know whether any mere material being thinks or no; it 
being impossible for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without 
revelation, to discover whether Omnipotence has not given to some 
systems of matter fitly disposed, a power to perceive and think, or else 
joined and fixed to matter so disposed, a thinking immaterial substance : 
it being, in respect of our notions, not much more remote from our 
comprehension to conceive, that God can, if he pleases, superadd to 
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matter a faculty of thinking, than that he should superadd to it another 
substance, with a faculty of thinking; since we know not wherein 

- thinking consists, nor to what sort of substances the Almighty has been 
pleased to give that power, which cannot be in any created being, but 
merely by the good pleasure and bounty of the Creator. For I see no 
contradiction in it, that the first eternal thinking being should, if he 
pleased, give to certain systems of created senseless matter, put toge- 
ther, as he thinks fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and thought; 
though, as I think, I have proved, lib. iv. ch. 10, it is not less than 
a contradiction to suppose matter (which is evidently in its own 
nature void of sense and thought) should be that eternal, first thinking 
being.’—I. 262. 


The substance of this statement is, that matter is in its own 
nature devoid alike of thought and sense; that as such it cannot 
have been eternal, but must have been created; that we know so 
little of the nature of thought, or of existences generally, that it 
cannot become us to assert that it is beyond the power of the 
Almighty to bestow the power of thinking on some forms of mat- 
ter, the union between thought and material existence being 
hardly more remote from our power of comprehension, than the 
union between our own spirits and bodies—than the joint action 
between our immaterial mind, and a material organization. Locke 
never relinquished the thought to which, with his characteristic 
independence, he thus gave expression. The immateriality of 
the human soul he held asa doctrine sustained by the highest de- 

ee of probable evidence; but he insisted that our certainty on 
this point must be derived from revelation. In his view, the soul, 
whether material or immaterial, must be alike dependent for its 
immortality on the power and goodness of the Creator. On this 
account, the whole controversy about the kind of substance of 
which the mind consists (for to this the question comes) was in 
his judgment of far less moment than disputants on either side 
were disposed to assume. To prove that the mind is material, 
would not be to make the slightest advance towards proving it 
mortal; and to prove it immaterial, would not be by any means 
to establish its necessary immortality. He believed the soul to 
be immaterial, but he would not allow that any great moral or 
religious question depended on the belief or the non-belief of 
that doctrine. He availed himself of the highest probable evidence 
on this point as furnished by reason, but the authority in which 
he confided as sufficient and final in relation to it was reve- 
lation. 

Everything we have advanced as exhibiting the comprehensive 
sense in which Locke used the term Reflection, might be pre- 
sented again in this place, as so much proof of the consistency of 
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his system with the highest forms of spiritualism in religion. The 
mind has the beginnings of its knowledge from sensation; but 
once possessed of the sifnple ideas derived from that source, it 
may then soar aloft, and dwell in its regions of idealism and ab- 
straction, subject to no sort of check, save that which transcend- 
entalism itself professes to impose—the check found in the ulti- 
mate laws of the mind itself. In one respect, indeed, Locke 
differed considerably from these transcendentalists. His first 
=m of inquiry was to ascertain what the mind is capable of 
oing in the way of speculation; and the next was, to see to the 
accomplishment of what might be done by means of this instru- 
ment. As the result, his estimate of the achievements possible to 
the human mind was much lower than that of the transcen- 
dentalist. With all his desire of knowledge, he had learnt 
that there are many departments of investigation where it be- 
comes the wisest to sit down in ‘contented ignorance.’ It was 
a part of his philosophy not to distrust the evidence within his 
reach, because some higher form of evidence was found to be un- 
attainable. His good sense was ever present to save him from 
the folly of the men who believe nothing because they cannot 
know everything. It was this good sense, together with his grave 
moral and religious feeling, which prevented him from surren- 
dering himself to the dreams of Berkeley or the scepticism of 
Hume. The temptations which led such writers astray had all 
crossed the path of Locke, but ba left him unharmed. Often 
does he approach the verge of the doubtful territory, but he never 
commits himself to the clouds and shadows which rest upon it. 
If the philosophy which is regulated by such principles, and im- 
bued with such a spirit, has not been always allied with an en- 
lightened piety, the fault has not been in the philosophy, but in 
the infirmities of the men who have failed to place themselves 
fully under its guidance. There is a passage in his chapter on 
‘ Judgment,’ which, in its sober and truly Christian humility, 
contrasts instructively with the style of not a few of his critics. 
With regard to Natural Religion, nothing can be more em- 
hatic than Locke’s inculcation of its great truths and obligations. 
Of the light in which his philosophy prepared him to look on 
such topics, the following extract will furnish sufficient evi- 
dence :— 


‘ The visible marks of extraordinary wisdom and power appear so- 
plainly in all the works of the creation, that a rational creature, who 
will but seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discovery of a 
Deity. And the influence which the discovery of such a Being must 
necessarily have on the minds of all that have but once heard it, is so. 
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great, and carries such a weight of thought and communication with 
it, that it seems more strange to me that a whole nation of men should 
be anywhere found so brutish as to want the notion of a God, than that 
they should be without any notion of numbers or fire. —I. 26. 

‘ He that hath the idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak being, 
made by and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, per- 
fectly wise and good, will as certainly know that man is to honour, 
fear, and obey God, as that the sun shines when he sees it. For if he 
hath but the ideas of two such beings in his mind, and will turn his 
thoughts that way, and consider them, he will as certainly find that 
the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an obligation to obey the 
supreme and infinite, as he is certain to find that three, four, and seven 
are less than fifteen, if he will consider and compute those numbers; 
nor can he be surer on a clear morning that the sun is risen, if he will 
but open his eyes and turn them that way.’—I. 321. 


We admit, Locke does not profess to deduce his conclusions on 
the side of theism and natural religion from lofty @ priori reason- 
ing. He everywhere reasons upwards, from the things made to 
the maker of them. He everywhere sees duty as belonging to 
supposed or actual relations. He does not say that the a priori 
argument in favour of the being of a God is wholly destitute of 
force. With his characteristic wisdom, he leaves it to its influ- 
ence on the mind of those ‘ advanced speculators’ who are in a 
condition to be affected by it. But he well knew that belief in 
a God, in all nations and all time, and among the learned scarcely 
less than among the ignorant, had not come from that source. 
He well knew that this had come to mankind from the reasoning, 
or we may perhaps rather say, from the intuition, which com- 
pelled them to ascend from the created to the Creator. 

Nor have we any knowledge of a conceit more fraught with 
mischief to religion than that which asserts, that to attempt to 
prove the being of a God from the appearances of design in the 
universe, is to prosecute a dull and laborious path to atheism. 
This, however, is a pet fancy in those transcendental philoso- 

hies on which we are exhorted just now to look with favour 
sama of their highly spiritual and religious tendency! The fact 
that our Bibles everywhere teach us to look from nature upwards 
to its Author, is tolerable proof that it is natural so to do. What 
men have everywhere done in this respect, we may safely con- 
clude they were designed to do. Their manner of reasoning on 
this topic has been the carrying out of a clear law of their condi- 
tion. It would be a sorry day in the history of natural theology 
which should see this method of investigation supplanted by ab- 
stractions about infinity and eternity as the necessary attributes 
of something infinite and eternal. It has not been a mind in a 
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thousand that has risen to the slightest acquaintance with such 
abstruse speculations, nor that would be capable of attending to 
them with any advantage; while it is not a mind in a million 
that has not been often impressed with the thought of the being 
and grandeur of the Creator as forced upon it by the appearances 
of creation, Now, the mischief here is, that our transcendentalists 
are not content to indulge in their own latest fashion of reasoning 
on such subjects, but they must depreciate every other. The 
a posteriori argument, which has done nearly all the good service 
in the cause of theism that has been rendered to it for the last 
six thousand years, is henceforth to be accounted futile ; and the 
inverse process, which, as we believe, never converted either 
atheist or pantheist to a better creed, must be lauded in all time 
to come as furnishing our only satisfactory evidence as to the 
being of a God! Experience—experience from the creation of 
man downwards, has demonstrated, that if the world is to possess 
theism, it must be as the result of reasoning from the visible to 
the invisible. Nevertheless, that some new fashion in reasonin 
may become famous, the old in this case must be proscribed, pon 
the tremendous consequences of such a proscription must be ac- 
counted as a thing of nought. The selfish ambition of the con- 
queror has often inflicted its sea of troubles on humanity; but 
your philosopher has often sought to realize his greatness in the 
world of speculation at costs to human nature fully as widespread 
and atrocious. There are men who lay waste the minds of na- 
tions, who bring ruin on the spirits of generations, and all that 
they may themselves be great as ingenious speculators—as the 
founders of systems! We turn from such men to the genius and 
writings of Locke, and the transition is like looking heavenward. 
We do not mean to say that the argument from design, which 
some men, who know not what they do, are so much disposed to 
underrate, is without its difficulties. | As proof of a designer we 
hold it to be irresistible, but as evidence of the character of the 
designer, while valid up to a certain point, it is necessarily 
limited and imperfect. But in the spirit of Locke, we do not 
mean to allow ourselves to be defrauded of the certainty we pos- 
sess, because of the uncertainty which lies beyond it. It may be 
true also, that Paley, and others who pursue his course of 
argument, have not brought much of the brilliant or poetical 
to this course of investigation. But this cannot have been be- 
cause the —< is of a nature not to admit of such embel- 
lishment. What is wanting, is not that Paley’s argument should 
be discarded, but that its proper soul should be thrown into it. 
ff the traces of design in the universe, exhibiting everywhere the 
purposed utility, beauty, and grandeur, be not of a nature to 
awaken imagination and feeling, and to fill the soul with the 
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most devout and lofty poetry, we know not whence such results 
may be expected. hat, in fact, do we see in all the imitative 
arts, in all the departments of taste, in the happiest inspirations 
of genius, but this same nature felicitously presented, and made 
to a thus enchanting by reason of the soul of design which is 
everywhere in it? Ifmen are to remain believers in a God, they 
must abide by the school of Locke; the logic of the transcen- 
dentalist must leave them without a God, inasmuch as while this 
logic is said to be the only path to theism, it is a path which 
the metaphysician and the schoolman alone can walk in, and even 
to such travellers it has commonly proved a barren road. 

Locke’s Christianity was somewhat peculiar. It was about as 
far removed from modern Unitarianism as from modern Ortho- 
doxy. He was not a believer in the Trinity; but while he did 
not hold the proper deity of the Son or of the Holy Spirit, he 
taught the doctrine of justification by faith, and of the regenera- 
tion of the mind by a divine influence, which he describes as 
that of the Holy Spirit. The divine law he exhibits in its purity, 
and perpetual obligation. By faith in Christ the penitent obtain 
pardon, and the weak obtain grace to help them. He recognised 
a federal relation of Adam and of Christ to the human race ; 
but both were apprehended only imperfectly. On the whole, 
his Christianity, in common with his ethics, was wanting in sub- 
stance and warmth, but it appears to have been an element of 
great seriousness in his character. Complaining of some hard 
constructions and invidious allusions on the part of the Bishop 
of Worcester, Locke thus expresses himself in his second reply 
to that prelate. 


‘I am going, my lord, to a tribunal, that has a right to judge 
of thought, and being secure that I there shall be found of no 
party, but that of truth (for which there is required nothing but the 
receiving truth in the love of it), I matter not much of what party 
any one shall, as may best serve his turn, denominate me here. Your 
lordship’s is not the first pen from which I have received such strokes 
as these, without any great harm; I never found freedom of style did 
me any hurt with those who knew me, and if those who know me not, 
will take up borrowed prejudices, it will be more to their own harm than 
mine; so that in this, I shall give your lordship little other trouble, 
but my thanks sometimes, where I find you skilfully and industriously 
recommending me to the world, under the character you have chosen 
for me. Only give me leave to say, that if the Essay I shall leave 
behind me, hath no other fault to sink it, but heresy, and inconsis- 
tency with the articles of the Christian faith, I am apt to think it will 
last in the world, and do service to truth, even the truths of religion, 
notwithstanding that imputation laid on it, by so mighty a hand as 
your lordship’s.’ 
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The solemn hour which Locke anticipated while he thus 
wrote has passed. He has long since left his Essay to the 
men who should come after him, and has committed to them 
the guardianship of his good name. His reputation has been 

at, but his wrongs have been as memorable as his celebrity. 

e have aimed to do a little towards setting him right with some 
of our readers. But the subject is by no means exhausted, and 
we shall probably avail ourselves of future occasions to resume 
it. He was an honest man, and great alike in integrity and 
power. His moral courage was calm, self-sustained, and of 
the highest order. It sometimes disposed him almost to rash- 
ness. Nevertheless, his wisdom in most things was greater 
than commonly falls to the lot even of the wise. He wasa 
sincere lover of truth and of humanity. If we except Lord 
Bacon, no single mind in modern times has exercised so power- 
ful an influence on the progress of philosophy. 


Art. II. (1.) Poems and Songs by Allan Cunningham, now first 
Collected, with an Introduction and Notes. By Peter Cun- 
NINGHAM. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1847. 

(2.) Wilson’s Edition of the Songs of Scotland, as Sung in his Enter- 
tainments on Scottish Music and Song. Printed for Mr. Wil- 
son, 47, Gower Street. London. 1842. 


Ir any observing person will attend a concert or two of miscel- 
laneous music, and take particular notice of what he sees, he shall 
almost to a certainty witness the following curious phenomena. 
If by any chance a lively air be intel of the hornpipe, jig, 
reel, or strathspey kind, he ah nites it to be responded to 
by nearly the whole of the audience. Some will beat time with 
their feet, others with their hands, others will mark it by a nod; 
but nearly all will be affected by it more or less, especially if it 
be a choice specimen of the Highland strathspey or Irish planxty. 
If, again, a pathetic air be given,—one of those, for instance, 
which the genius of Burns or of Thomas Moore has married to 
immortal verse, the symptoms will vary. Only a small portion 
of the auditory will be seen to be moved by it: but those that 
are so will be moved indeed. They will hang on it with rapture, 
and, as it were, drain the very last drop of sound; much as the 
wanderer in the desert drains his last draught of water. 

If, after this, some scientific movement—some overture, or 
sinfonia, or concerted piece of any kind be played, this will also 
— a partial effect, and a considerable portion of those who 

ear shall again be affected with a visible delight. But this 
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portion will not consist of those who hung with rapture, and 
perhaps tears, _— the strain of the pathetic air. To its magic 
these were indifferent. They are now, however, roused; and if, 
after the symphony, or the overture, a bravura shall be sung, or 
a solo be executed, involving feats of vocal or instrumental dex- 
terity, you shall see them almost shatter the benches in the furor 
of their applause ; which pathos could not even move, but which 
the sleight of a violinist’s Tana, or the tours de force and flights 
of a ‘prima donna’ of the opera can call forth in a top-spring- 
tide. This is a strange spectacle. Yet it is one which almost 
every miscellaneous concert, performed before a promiscuous 
audience, will be seen to exhibit, to him who shall be at the pains 
nicely to observe the effects of the music on those around him. 

A more curious fact of the inquiry is, however, the cause— 
‘for this effect defective comes by cause’—of a scene so singular. 
This cause is to be found in a simple fact: that fact being that 
modern philosophers, under the terms ‘music’ and ‘ musicians,’ 
have chosen to include two pursuits totally distinct and dissimilar, 
each followed and cultivated by — equally unlike in taste, 
temperament, constitution, and all that combines to make up the 
mental man. The principles, upon and by which each set of 
amateurs is affected by each set of sounds, are totally remote and 
apart; nor have the two parties anything in common except the 
misfortune of being confounded together as cultivators of one 
science, whilst all the time they are cultivating two, as opposite 
in the principles, feelings, and effects connected with them, as 
are day and night, or body and mind. To most readers this 
may probably appear as an assertion somewhat startling. It is 
only natural that it should. To those, however, who do us the 
honour to read these pages, this matter may perhaps assume a 
different shape; and, in that hope, we at once proceed 


‘ To make these odds all even!’ 


Of the origin or nature of the music practised by the ancients, 
tly so called, we in truth know little or nothing. After all 

the learned dissertations of Dr. Burney and others, as to the 
‘diatonic’ and ‘ enharmonic scales’ of the Greeks, we are hardly 
wiser than before. If we are to believe these ‘ learned Thebans,’ 
these classical lyrists and flute-players must have possessed a 
nicety of ear, to which the most cultivated organ of modern times 
cannot approach, or scarcely so. The best ear is at fault when 
the division is carried beyond the semi-tone. Catalani, it was 
said, could run down the scale in distinct quarter tones; but 
most auditors undoubtedly took the feat upon credit. ‘ Custodes 
quis custodiet ipsos?? As to the ‘enharmonic scale’ of Dr. 
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Burney, if we confess ourselves to be sceptics, it is only because 
we believe there is nothing now really to be known. If the 
ancients had any mode of musical notation, it is lost; nor has the 
treatise of Philodemus, unrolled from the papyri of Herculaneum, 
enlightened us upon the subject. All that can be conjectured 
with any plausibility as to the music of ancient times is, that it 
consisted merely of melody, of some kind or other; including in 
that term that which in our own day is known as ‘ recitative,’ or 
‘chant.’ In recitative of some kind it is probable the ancient 

ic dramas were declaimed. The chorus was probably a 
me ody. sung by many voices in unison ; for there is no probable 
ground for believing that the ancient Greeks or Romans had 
_ idea of the science, which we call harmony or counterpoint. 

the construction of these melodies we are quite ignorant. If 
any portion of classical music survived the ruin of the Roman 
empire, and the irruptions of the north-eastern hordes which 
achieved that ruin, it is most likely to be found in the Gregorian 
chants, which may be relics of Grecian or Roman recitative. Of 
this, however, we may be certain, that of such music as has come 
down to us by tradition the whole is melody. There are no tra- 
ditional harmonies. Singing ‘in parts,’ or anti-phonic singing, 
there certainly was. Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, describing the 
early Christian worship, says of their singing hymns, ‘inter sese 
invicem canentes.’ But by this is only meant different persons 
in turn taking different parts. With modern counterpoint it has 
nothing to do. 

Such traditional music as we know consists, then, of melodies ; 
but if we inquire into the history of the nations who possess the 
most of these traditionary airs, we shall find good reasons for 
attributing them, not to Greek or Roman, but to Celtic origin. 
Where are the national airs and ballads of Europe to be found? 
not in the flat or champaign countries, from which the aborigines 
have been driven, but in the mountain fastnesses, or remote 
islands, where relics of that former race remain. In Scotland, 
in Wales, in Ireland, in Sicily, in Spain, in Switzerland. It is 
from these countries that we derive those exquisite airs, of which 
the date and composers are equally unknown; but which have 
lived in the hearts of the people, and been handed down by the 
force of traditional feeling alone, without notation, without score, 
without vehicle, save the enthusiasm of the poetic and excitable 
race who originated and preserved them. As to this matter, 
there can be little doubt. The Anglo-Saxon has no ‘ national’ 
music; or at least none deserving of the name. The modern 
Gaul is equally destitute. In Germany, if any is to be found, 
we must go to the Tyrol, or towards the Swiss cantons. In Italy, 
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Calabria is the likely field. In these districts some remains of 
the ancient Celtic inhabitants probably yet linger; and with the 
race the music lingers also. 

Thus, if these observations be founded in truth, music, before. 
the medi-sval invention of counterpoint, must have been a 
science totally different from that which now bears the name. In 
fact, it seems clear that this music must have been altogether 
lyric, and from the first wedded to song; for if we analyse these 
airs of the olden time, we shall find them to be nothing more nor 
less, than poetic versions of passion in sound,—just as — 
(properly so called) are poetic versions of passion in words. It 
is essential to the poetical song that it shall be expressive of some 
passion or strong feeling, or mixture of feelings. It is essential 
to the musical song that it shall do the same; for the feeling of 
the one must accompany, step by step, the feeling of the other; 
and the union of the two constitutes a song that ¢ will sing.’ 

Here the reader may probably ask how, and by what means, 
and upon what principle, the musical song or melody is to be 
made expressive of a passion or feeling? This is a very natural 
uestion ; for if it be not fully and satisfactorily answered, the 
oregoing observations would be destitute of meaning or propriety. 
The principle upon which expressive melodies are expressive, 1s, 
however, perfectly capable of being demonstrated; and to this 
demonstration we shall now apply ourselves. All human pas- 
sions, in all nations and in all states of society, are associated 
with certain intonations of voice, which all men recognise. Thus 
we know at once, by the tones, without at all hearing what he 
says, whether a man be angry or not. The tones of rage are 
nearly the same in all countries. In the same way, we can at 
once distinguish the tone of grief, or of intreaty, or of depreca- 
tion, or of irony and sneer, or of fear, or of affection, or of hate. 
To all these feelings and passions nature has affixed certain into- 
nations of voice; and the ‘great actor’ is the man who has the 
nicest perception of these characteristic marks, and can imitate 
them with the greatest perfection. Such is the law of nature; 
and upon this law the laws of expressive melody are built. An 
expressive melody is neither more nor less than a poetical ex- 
aggeration or heightening of these natural intonations, put into 
regular metre ; just as the song is a poetical version of the words 
in which passion or feeling is expressed, reduced also under 
metrical rule. The union of the two makes the perfect lyric; 
for true lyrical music requires true lyrical poctry. We are not 
giving this definition of an ‘expressive air,’ without reflecting 
that further proof of the truth of that which we affirm is, or may 
be at least, necessary. How do you show(we may be asked) that 
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a tune or air to be expressive must have reference to these into- 
nations? We answer, the proof is in an appeal to experience and 
the actual fact; and better proof than this it is impossible to 
have. Let any one, for instance, fix upon some song, the words 
of which are admitted to be highly expressive of some marked 
feeling or passion, and which words have been written to accord 
with an expressive air. Let any one, for example, take Moore's 
beautiful lyric of ‘Go where Glory waits thee,’ or that exqui- 
sitely tender effusion of Burns, ‘ Wilt thou be my Dearie? The 
words of these compositions are deeply redolent, one of a perfect 
devotion mixed with regret ; the other of a tenderness that can- 
not be surpassed. This is admitted. Now, then, let some reader, 
who really can read such poetry—we do not mean ‘a robustious, 
perriwig-pated fellow who tears a passion to rags and tatters’— 
nor yet a lifeless bit of humanity who mutters forth verse as if it 
were a paragraph from the Morning Post—but a good, natural, 
and judicious reader; let such a reader recite aloud these com- 
positions, and let the rise and fall of his voice be noted from a 
piano-forte, and what shall be the result? This it will be—that 
the natural risings and fallings of the reader’s intonations accord, 
in a certain ratio, with those of the tune in question; one only being 
a poetical exaggeration of the other, and ascending or descendin 
by means of much greater intervals. Such is the foundation “a 
such are the principles of expressive melody; and so true are 
these principles that, from the very words of an eloquent lyric, an 
air has been constructed, singularly similar to that for which it 
was written, by one who had never happened to hear the original 
tune. The writer of this article having once fortuitously asserted 
the possibility of such a result to the gifted man whose poetical 
works form its subject, was immediately assured by him that he 
himself had, in one instance, done this. The song was one of 
Burns; and it was written for a Highland air, which at that time 
Mr. Cunningham had not heard. The air was, we believe, 
named ‘Morag.’ By imitating unconsciously the intonations 
proper to the words, he constructed for himself a tune so similar, 
that when he at length became acquainted with the original, the 
coincidence struck him with astonishment. ‘The result, curious 
as it certainly is, may be easily accounted for on the principles 
here described, though hardly upon any other. 

From what we have said, it is easy to deduce that the existing 
music, of which we have any knowledge, prior to the invention 
and diffusion of the science of counterpoint or harmony, must 
have been composed by a class of persons altogether different 


from those whom modern times delight to honour as ‘ musical 
composers.’ They must have been, in fact, men of deep feeling, 
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vivid fancy, and most refined perceptions—in short, poets ; though 

perhaps only musically so—poets of sound. The earlier words to 

which their effusions were adapted have all probably perished; 

but there is that in the compositions themselves, and in the mode 

of their tradition from generation to generation, which stamps 

them as the offspring of poetic feeling and fancy of the finest 

quality. ‘They are, of all music, in aie, least ‘ of the earth— 

earthy.’ With their construction mathematics have had nothing 

todo. They appeal, not to the ear—but, through the ear—as 
the porter’s lodge only leads to the mansion—to the finer facul- 
ties of the human intellect. Being founded in natural emotion, 

they have found a ready way to the heart; and it is this alone 
that has embalmed them in the traditions of nations, and preserved 
them amid the vicissitudes of tide and time. They have had, in 
truth, nothing but this upon which to rest. The names of those 
who composed them have, in many and most cases, been lost in 
neglect. They were not the work of men dressed in gowns and 
wigs—university graduates—with ‘Mus. Doct.’ stuck at the end 
of their names; but of the simple denizens of a wild country; 
yet have they survived, whilst the long and elaborate ‘ scores’ of 
many a famous ‘ Maestro’ have mouldered amid the darkness of 
an unpitying and unceremonious oblivion. That nothing but the 
natural truth and poesy of these strains has preserved them, must 
be admitted, for in what other way can we account for their pre- 
servation? Yet one exception must, perhaps, be taken. It seems 
evident that some of the ancient ballads of most countries that 
— any, have been more of ‘ chants’ than lyrics; and have 
ived perhaps in virtue of the historic legends with which they 
are connected. This has probably been the case with some of 
the ballads of the Scottish Border: such as ‘ Hardyknute,’ 
‘ Bewick and Graham,’ ‘ Chevy Chase,’ and ‘ Johnnie Fa’, the 
Gipsy Laddie.’ They are mostly of one part or strain only, 
with more monotony than expression; in short, more of chants 
than airs. They are indebted for permanence, in part, to the tales 
with which they are indissolubly connected. These, however, 
are only trifling exceptions. Whether we look at the really ancient 
lyrics of Ireland, Wales, Scotland, Spain, Sicily, or Switzerland, we 
shall find them owe their immortality to nature and to poetry, and 
to nothing else. If, too, we turn to the memoirs of men of genius, 
we shall find such of them as had ‘ music in their soul’ giving the 
se ee to the simpler strains of an older time. What says 

hakespeare ? 


‘Mark it, Cesario. It is old and plain. 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
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And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it. It is silly sooth: 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. ; 


From Coleridge and other poets we could quote passages ve 
similar. Swift Sho in all probabilit those 
which gave so singular an interest to the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ had 
the same predilection. Of Rousseau’s notion of music and musi- 
cians we shall speak shortly. Napoleon insisted to Cherubini 
that a simple expressive air was the soulof all music; and Byron 
leaned to the same opinion. It would be easy to multiply examples, 
if more were wane 

Such was the music’of those men and of those times, to whom, 
and to which, harmonic science was unknown. The invention, 
or rather the discovery of counterpoint, however, totally changed 
all this. Music was not, till then, deemed to be a science, but a 
natural gift, in common with poetry. Men no more thought that 
the composition of an eloquent and thrilling air, breathing poe 
and passion in every note, was a thing to be taught and learned, 
than they thought the composition of an Iliad or an Atneid was 
to be taught and learned. The adage of ‘ Poeta nascitur, non fit,’ 
was applied to the musician as well as to the bard. The two, in 
fact, were sometimes, nay often, united. Out of the musical 
exercises of the church, however, a great change arose; and this 
change was the evolvement of the laws and science of harmonics. 
This discovery, it can hardly be doubted, arose out of congrega- 
tional singing. Hymns were sung by many voices; and it was 
found, first, that the body of Prewe y obtained, in itself pro- 
duced, by ts very mass and magnitude, that sublime effect so 
nobly described by the poet of ¢ Paradise Lost,’ as— 

‘ Halleluiahs, like the sound of seas, 
From multitudes that sung——’ 
And next, that mixture of certain voices, not in unison, but hav- 
ing certain intervals between them, produced effects which, to 
rsous of a certain temperament of nerves, were highly delight- 

, and added, in the case of such persons, very much to the 
entire effect of the composition sung. Further inquiry into the 
causes of these effects gave rise, beyond question, to the discov 
of the modern science of music; to counterpoint ; to the investi- 

tion of the natural laws and foundations of harmony; the 
ete of the musical scale; and the study of ‘ Ravens bass,’ 
and of all that is now termed musical science. That this was a 
great and interesting discovery nobody can doubt; but at the 
same time, all persons capable of reflection must see that it added 
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to the music that was before practised much of a totally distinct 
and heterogeneous character; and led persons to the study and 
composition of musical pieces, who, without this discovery, would 
never have dreamed of it. Music was henceforth termed, and in 
part really became, ‘a science.’ It was connected, thenceforward, 
with mathematics. It was no longer the exclusive gift of men of 
poetical genius. Men of another class altogether, often the re- 
verse of poetical, rushed in, and in vast numbers. Music now, 
instead of being in the attire of a muse, was dressed in a wig and 
gown. She had apartments at the universities, and 


‘ Budge doctors of the stoic fur’ 


were her professors and cultivators! The ear and nervous system 
were appealed to more than the intellect. Men whose duller 
brains and grosser sensibilities would never have apprehended the 
more intellectual refinements and ethereal principles of musical 
expression, properly so called, were acted upon at once, by the 
new harmonics, and all the accompaniments they brought in their 
train. Language became in time changed. Aeon no longer talked 
of having ‘a soul for music,’ but of having ‘an ear for music.’ They, 
in fact, found more congenial entertainment at the porter’s lodge 
than at the old mansion, and they stopped and revelled there! 
Melody fled before the thunder of the organ, the crash of the 
orchestra, and the roar of the chorus. They frightened her, tender 
thing, (and well they might) nearly out of her wits. She was con- 
fased and deafened, and nearly silenced. What wonder? Let 
any man look at the ‘ fugues,’ the ‘ motets,’ the ‘ symphonies,’ 
the ‘ sanctuses,’ the ‘ rondeaux,’ the ‘ madrigals,’ the honaun’ 
and the ‘requiems,’ composed by the early harmonic doctors, as 
given by Dr. Burney and others, and then say what chance either 
— or expressive and passionate melody had, amidst the din! 
ven people ‘ with an ear’ must have been sometimes astonished 
in those days; so strange, and really disagreeable, are many of 
the medizval harmonies, and chords, and combinations. Some 
of the fugues are perfect ‘mazes’ for people to lose themselves 
in, like the ‘Maze’ at Hampton Court. So intricate are they, 
that no mortal ear can follow them. Of the same absurdly com- 
plicated character are many of the other ‘movements’ of the 
musicians of that time. In fact, they are a sort of ‘ puzzle’ in 
sound, musical conundrums, rebuses, charades, and enigmas, 
for the organ, the fiddle, or the virginal! The masculine and 
hard-hearted Queen Elizabeth was said to be an adept at this 
species of music; and it is certainly in harmony, at all events, 
with much of her character. 
Thus were totally new elements and a totally new set of 
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associates introduced into the department of music; and from 
the effects of the temporary victory which sound, no doubt, then 
achieved over sense, we firmly believe we are suffering to this 
day. Better taste has unquestionably prevailed at length over 
the musical monstrosities of the medizeval composers; but that 
the cultivation of expressive melody, properly so called, has been 
injured by this avalanche of noise we have no doubt. Many of 
the excrescences of the new mathematical harmonists still cling, 
like ivy, round modern music, to the great detriment of its 
growth and health; and when it is considered how far the per- 
sons with ‘ an ear for music,’ outnumber the persons with ‘a soul 
for music,’ we cannot wonder that musical platitudes are still per- 
petrated. 

It must be recollected that the discovery of counterpoint gave, 
for a long period, a complete ascendancy to a class of persons who 
were, many of them, totally destitute of any feeling for expression 
in an air. For centuries the majority of the musical world were of 
this class. They far out-numbered the other class; and perhaps 
they do so still. Nor must the reader suppose that this classifica- 
tion is any innovation or invention of ours. Rousseau long 
divided the musical community into three classes, as we do. He 
described the first as a class with a nice ear for harmonies, but 
with little or no appreciation of true melody; the second, as 
fewer in number, consisting of persons devoted to expressive 
melody, but with little nicety ft yer for harmony. His third 
class was made of the few persons who unite an ‘ear’ and a 
‘soul’ for music. These distinctions we believe to be founded 
in fact and in nature; and if the first class obtain an ascendancy 
over the others, it is surely easy to trace the necessary results. 
It is easy to anticipate what musical composition must be in the 
hands of a man of Rousseau’s first class. ‘To such a man harmony 
would be everything and meaning nothing; a song would be 
merely an arbitrary succession of musical notes, disposed to suit 
a certain measure. In short, it would be metre without mean- 
ing ; and bear the same relation to an expressive air, that Latin 
nonsense-hexameters, made at school, do to the poetry of Virgil 
or Lucretius. As minds totally destitute of poetical feeling are 
delighted with acrostics and enigmas, and distichs that will read 
either backwards or forwards, such as— 


‘ Deem if I meed, 
‘Dear madam Read!’ 


so musicians of this class were sure to be oo age with 
catches, fugues, and harmonic conundrums, which might be 
played either upwards or downwards, or backwards or forwards. 
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And such, in the earlier reign of the contrapuntists was actually 
the case. Dr. Burney, in his History of Music, gives man 
examples of musical puzzles, or rather conceits of that age, whi 
might be so executed! These tasteless monstrosities, no doubt, 
after some time, became unfashionable, and were cast into the 
oblivion they so well deserved. But they had their day ; nor was 
it avery short one. One of the earliest English scientific com- 
posers, who first set the example of a better taste, was probably 
‘ Master Henry Lawes,’ whose airs seem to have real Milton 
so much. It is hardly possible to suppose the strains which 
could affect the mind of such a man as the author of Paradise 
Lost, of Comus, and of Lycidas, could have been ‘harsh and 
crabbed,’—like the intricate scores of ‘ Bull’ or ‘ Blow;’ albeit 
they might not be quite 


‘ As musical as is Apollo’s lute.’ 


Italy too broke loose from the mathematical shackles. In the 
sonatas and other movements of Corelli and Geminiani,—and 
nearer our times of Cimarosa and Paesiello, melody begins to 
assume her sway. Nor is there any reason to doubt that some 
of the modern Italian composers have been indebted to the 
ancient expressive melodies of their own country. Amongst other 
instances we may mention that the Italian aria so well known 
in this country under the designation of ‘ Hope told a flattering 
tale! is founded on an old Sicilian ballad. 
That to a pure English taste, the best of the passionate melodies 
of Italy, and also of the German composers, appear extravagant 
and decidedly ‘theatrical,’ we must admit. But this admission 
must be held to be mitigated by the consideration, that the 
music of all countries must necessarily be modified by the cha- 
racter of the language; and that the intonations of the fervid 
Italian must be expected to impart a portion of its emphatic and 
often impassioned violence to the melodies of his nation. Be 
this as it may, however, it is easy to discover throughout the 
whole range of modern composition traces of the mischief wrought 
by the barbarous taste of the earliest harmonists, and the strange 
musical platitudes in which they indulged. The poetical ex- 
pression of melody is indeed acknowledged by more modern 
writers on music; such as Burney, Avison, &c.: but we are 
perpetually startled by the most forced and fantastical efforts to 
_— it. Sometimes the imitations are childishly literal. 
e lower keys are set on the rumble for thunder, and the 
higher are made to ‘pip-pop’ like drops of rain. Sometimes 
the analogy is purely arbitrary; “as in ‘the Creation’ of 
Haydn, where a strain commencing pianissimo, and gradually 
rising to fortissimo, is held to represent the gradual diffusion of 
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light. Sometimes, in order to produce effect, sudden and un- 
natural changes of key are resorted to. Some of the best and 
most suneei imitations even of the older melody are discover- 
able from this; ‘as for instance, the fine ballad air of ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray ;’ which from the alteration in the key at the com- 
mencement of the second strain, we always held to be a modern 
composition ; and which Mr. Wilson, in his entertaining notes, 
informs us it actually is. And lastly, we have the most flagrant 
violations of propriety in those long ‘cadences,’ which players 
and singers of solos perpetually introduce at the pauses, and 
which violate all unity of meaning or feeling, for the sake of 
showing off the science of the player or singer. Handel, who 
had high notions of expression in his own line of composition, is 
said to have been so nettled by one of these interpolations by 
Dubourg, that when the violinist, after a hundred modulations, 
had at last worked himself back to the original key, the great 
composer, out of patience with the impertinence, ironically took 
off his hat, and making a low bow, exclaimed, ‘ Sare, you are wel- 
‘come home again, goot Maistre Dubourg? Of such things 
what can candour say but ‘let them be reformed altogether.’ 

We have gone thus minutely into this nice subject, because, un- 
less we know what lyrical music really ought to be, we can never 
understand in what resides the difficulty of lyric poetry. Per- 
sons are in the habit of imagining a song to be a mere copy of 
verses,—no notion can be more mistaken. It is the essence of 
lyric poesy that it must express passion, feeling, or emotion, 
either simple or mixed. It must also express this in a peculiar 
ee The feeling intended must predominate in eyery stanza ; 
and, which is still more difficult, the verbal expression must be 
strongest in the exact place where the musical expression is most 
marked and emphatic. In short, the expression of the la 
must be, as it were, the counterpart of that of the melody. ‘They 
must fit each other like the two parts of a ‘ tally.’ 

Where the emotions to be expressed are of a mixed character, 
this is pre-eminently a difficulty, inasmuch as the changes in the 
poetry must be brought about precisely at the y ee where they 
occur in the melody. If any reader wishes for an illustration 
of what we say, let him examine Moore’s song of ‘the Prince’s 
day ’—one of the Irish melodies. The air is generally known 
by the name of ‘St. Patrick’s-day.’ It is a lively and joy- 
inspiring air; but, as is usual in the melodies of Ireland, sud- 
denly lapses at one passage into a touch of deep melancholy, 
which is as quickly overcome by the prevailing sentiment of the 
tune. It will be seen that Mr. Moore has hit this singular and 
touching mutation exactly, and that his. words are as true a 
counterpart to the tune as can be conceived. The verbal and 
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the melodious poetry are in exact unison; and thus far, as a 
lyric, it is perfection. From these considerations it is easy to see 
why the writing of a truly good song has been achieved by so 
few poets of any time or country. If we take the songs of 
Burns and the melodies of Moore, we have the only bodies of 
= poetry ever achieved in these realms. There are, no 
oubt, various scattered songs of high excellence in the language. 
Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, Miss Blamire, Lady 
Anne Lindsay, Macniel, Tannahill and Anderson of Cumber- 
land, with many others whose names we do not recapitulate, have 
written scattered lyrics of great merit; but they are few and far 
between. Neither must the admirers of Burns imagine that we 
mean to put the lyre of Moore in competition with that of the 
inspired peasant—for that is hardly too strong a word. In 
many of the requisites of poetry the effusions of Mr. Moore are 
far inferior. They bear the traces of artifice. They show the 
marks of the file ; and, worst of all, they want the ‘ nationality’ of 
Burns. Moore’s melodies might have been written at one of the 
fashionable club-houses in St. James’-street. They are, however, 
beautifully pointed, flowing and elegant ; always steeped in feel- 
ing; and, above all, are exquisitely adapted to the airs, which 
oore has touched with all the truth of the real poet, and all 
the feeling of the true musician. Such are the foundations 
upon which rests the art of lyrical poetry; and such the tests 
which we apply to it. By these we mean to judge of the lyrical 
efforts of the certainly gifted person whose name gives an 
interest to this article, not its own. 
The late Allan Cunningham was one of those men of genius, 
whose aspirings were unquestionably derived from their intense 
admiration of the muse of Robert Burns, That Cunningham 
as the torch of his poesy at that of the gifted ploughman 
of Ayrshire cannot be doubted; but we may add that, in our 
opinion, he is the brightest star of that galaxy of which Burns is 
the centre. Deriving much of his peculiar manner from a con- 
templation of the works of his great prototype, he is not an 
imitator in any servile sense of the word, but stands forth an 
original poet, upon the pedestal of his own fine and ardent intel- 
lect. Next to Cunningham, perhaps, comes the Ettrick Shep- 
herd; but to the poetry of the former, we must award the prefer- 
ence. There is, in almost every effort of Hogg, an inequality, and 
often a coarseness, from which the poems of Cunningham are free. 
As lyrists, both of them are far “+ 0 their great leader, Burns; 
but such songs as Cunningham has written are better than 
those of Hogg. We may say the same of Cunningham’s 
Ballads, (a much inferior species of composition,) most of 
which are exquisite, and will bear a comparison with the few 
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ballads (proper) which Burns has written. We have already 
stated that with the exception of the exquisite Burns and the 
living Thomas Moore, neither Great Britain nor Ireland has pro- 
duced a great song-writer. Before the time of Burns, the com- 

itions that passed for songs in England, such as those of Carew, 
Buckling, Prior, &c., were merely elegant and witty, or prettily 

inted copies of verses. The rest were mere insipidities moulded 
into metre, without one requisite of ‘song’ but the name. 
Within the rigid line we have drawn, as to song-writers, we can- 
not admit Allan Cunningham. He has written a few real and 
beautiful lyrics; that is unquestionable. But his lyrics in the 
mass must class as ballads and not as songs, exquisite as most of 
them are in poetry and in feeling. Allan Cunningham has fallen 
short as a lyrical writer, in the same way that other aspirants to 
this difficult species of writing have failed. He has not been 
sufficiently steeped in the music to which he ought to have 
written. In this lay the excellence of Burns. The air, with him, 
inspired the song. He ‘ crooned’ over it, until his inflammable 
soul caught fire ; and in this way his inimitable lyrics had birth. 
The inspiration of Burns was through the ear. That of Moore 
is evidently the same. Other song-writers have written to the eye ; 
and a set of verses written to the eye, no matter by whom, can only 
turn out to be asong by mere accident. The ballad is less difficult. 
It has less dependence upon its air. ‘The union between the two is 
less intimate. The ballad-tune partakes more of the nature of a 
chant, than of an air, and the ancient ones are all of onesingle strain. 
In ballad writing, we are inclined to place Allan Cunningham in 
the van of Scotch poets. In this line he need not fear a comparison 
with Burns; for in this Burns has done little, and he has done 
much. Let him, however, speak for himself. The admirable strains 
of the ‘ Lords Marie,’ and of ‘Bonnie Lady Anne,’ have been so 
often quoted, that we pass them over, as familiar to many of our 
readers. The following, however, which purports to be a relic 
of the times of ‘ the Covenant,’ is less known. 


‘ Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeannie, 

By that pretty white hand o’ thine, 

And by a’ the lowing stars in heav’n, 
That thou wad ay be mine ! 

And I hae sworn by my God, my Jeannie, 
And by that kind heart o’ thine, 

By a’ the stars sown thick owre heav’n, 
That thou shalt ay be mine! 


‘ Then foul fa’ the hands wad loose sic bands, 
And the heart that wad part sic love ; 
But there’s nae hand can loose the band 
Save the finger o’ God above. 
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Tho’ the wee wee cot maun be my bield, 
An my claithing e’er sae mean, 

I wad lap me up rich i’ the faulds o’ love, 
Heav’n’s armfu’ o’ my Jean! 

‘ Her white arm wad be a pillow to me, 

Fu’ safter than the down: 

An love wad winnow owre us his kind kind wings, 
An sweetly I’d sleep an’ soun’. 

Come here to me, thou lass o’ my love, 
Come here an kneel wi’ me ; 

The mornin is fu’ o’ the presence o’ God, 
An’ I canna pray but thee. 

‘ The morn-wind is sweet mang the beds o’ new flow’rs, 

The wee birds sing kindly on hie, 

Our gude-man leans o’er his kail-yard dyke, 
And a blythe auld bodie is he. 

The book maun be ta’en when the carle comes hame, 
Wi’ the holy psalmodie ; 

An thou maun speak o’ me to thy God, 
An I will speak o’ thee!’ 


This is a most touching and beautiful strain ; but it is perhaps, 
inferior to three simple stanzas that follow it: they are supposed 
to be the last words murmured by a child lost in the snow, ere 
its eyes are closed in the deep sleep of death by cold. 


‘Gane were but the winter cauld, 
An gane were but the snaw, 
I could sleep in the wild woods 
Where primroses blaw. 


‘ Cauld’s the snaw at my head, 

And cauld at my feet, 
The finger o’ Death’s at my een, 

Closing them to sleep. 

‘Let nane tell my father 
Or my mither sae dear, 

‘Tll meet them baith in Heav’n 
At the spring o’ the year.’ 


Here is a simple pathos never excelled ; but of all Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s lyrics, the most pre-eminently poetical is, perhaps, the 
‘ Mermaid of Galloway.’ We hardly know anything in ballad 
with which to compare it. It is far superior to Scott’s ‘Glen- 
finlas,’ and even more wildly fanciful than Hogg’s ‘ Kilmenie ;’ as 
a tale of unearthly terror, it may stand beside the ‘ Ancient Ma- 
riner’ of Coleridge. The story is as old-as that of the sirens; 
but never was it so told. A young and ardent chieftain on the 
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wild coasts of Galloway is lured by the strains, and next by the 
blandishments of a mer-maiden to a mysterious death. He first 
hears her’ strain in the woods on a moonlight summer-night. 
Beautiful are they, but not earthly, and their effects are not of 
earth. 
‘T the second lilt of that sweet sang 
Of sweetness it was sae fu’, 
The tod leapt out frae the frighted lambs, 
An dighted his red-wat mou.’ 
‘I’ the very third lilt o’ that sweet sang, 
Red lowed the new-woke moon : 
The stars drapp’d blude on the yellow gowan tap 
Sax miles that maiden roun’. 


The ‘ young Cowehill’ cannot resist the magic influence of the 
melody; and in spite of the warnings of his page, he hurries down 
to the shore, to see and speak to the creature who can produce : 
such strains. He finds a beautiful and artful woman in appear- ? 
ance, and to her blandishments he becomes a ready victim, newly 
wed as he is. 


‘But first come take me ’neath the chin, 
An syne come kiss my cheek; 
An spread my hanks o’ wat’ry hair 
T the new-moon beam to dreep. 


‘ Sae first he kissed her dimpled chin, 
Syne kissed her rosy cheek, 
An lang he woo’d her willin lips, 
Like heather-hinnie sweet!’ 


The fate of the rash and unfortunate youth is quickly sealed. 
Nothing can be more striking than the stanzas descriptive of the 
sad catastrophe. 


‘ She tied ae link of her wet yellow hair 
Aboon his burnin bree, 
Amang his curling haffet locks 
She knotted knurles three. 
‘ She weav’d owre his brow the white lilie, 
Wi witch-knots mae than nine; 
‘Gif ye were seven times bridegroom owre, 
This night ye shall be mine.’ 
‘O! twice he turn’d his sinking head, 
An twice he lifted his ee; 
O! twice he sought to loose the links 
Were knotted owre his bree.’ 


The remainder is soon told. The rash and erring ‘ young 
Cowehill’ is no more seen, and his young bride mourns in the 
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bridal chamber. At the dead hour of midnight, ‘when night 
and morning meet,’— 


‘ There was a cheek touch’d that lady’s, 
Cauld as the marble stane; 
An a hand cauld as the drifting snaw 
Was laid on her breast-bane. 


‘<Q! cauld is thy hand, dear Willie; 
O! cauld, cauld is thy cheek; 
An wring these locks o’ yellow hair 
Frae which the cauld drops dreep.’ 
‘*O! seek anither bridegroom, Marie, 
On these bosom-faulds to sleep; 
My bride is the yellow water-lilie, 
Its leaves my bridal sheet!’’ 


The poet’s youngest son, to whom we owe this publication of 
his father’s poems and songs, has, we see, divided them into three 
series. We have first the ballads. Next the poems and miscel- 
laneous verses. Last, and best, the songs. This distribution is a 
judicious one ; but our young friend’s success in the division has 
not been quite equal to his good sense in determining so to 
divide his matter. In sooth it was a difficult and delicate task ; 
and, in our humble notion, some one or two of the effusions, 
classed as miscellaneous, might have been better classed amongst 
the ballads; such, for instance, as ‘ Gordon of Brackley ;’ whilst 
others, perhaps, might take rank as songs; as why not the 
‘Farewell to Dalswinton;’ through every stanza of which one 
feeling flows? The first-mentioned strain is, in our notion, one 
of the most spirited ballads ever achieved by the genius of the 
poet. It is full of fire; and we regret that our limits do not 

rmit us to give the whole of it. e story isasad one. The 
false spouse of ‘Gordon of Brackley’ is beloved by Inveraye, 
and returns his unlawful passion. ‘The guilty pair contrive his 
death. Inveraye comes before the gate of Brackley Castle and 
insults Gordon, who, having a slender retinue, hesitates to attack 
the well-attended traitor Inveraye; the ballad opening thus :— 


*Down Dee side came Inveraye 
Whistling and playing; 
And call'd loud at Brackley-gate 
Ere day was dawing. 


**Come, Gordon of Brackley, 
Proud Gordon, come down; 
A sword’s at your threshold 
Mair sharp than your own!’’ 
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- Gordon, who is almost alone, declines the challenge, until stung 
to madness by his treacherous partner. 


‘ Arise all my maidens 
With roke and with fan; 
How blest had I been 
Had I married a man. 
Arise all my maidens, 
Take buckler and sword; 
Go, milk the ewes, Gordon, 
And I shall be lord!’ 


The generous chieftain, touched to the quick by this insidious 
appeal, rushes on his fate, having first kissed and taken leave of 
the traitress, who sends him to his contrived doom. The ballad 
thus touchingly concludes :— 


**O! cam ye by Brackley, 
An what saw ye there? 
Was his young widow weeping 
And tearing her hair? 
‘ *T came in by Brackley, 
I came in, and oh! 
There was mirth, there was feasting, 
But nothing of woe. 


‘* As a rose bloom’d the lady 

And blythe as a bride; 

Like a bridegroom bold Inveraye 
Smil’d at her side. 

And she feasted him there 
As she ne’er feasted lord, 

Though the blood of her husband 
Was moist on his sword!’ 


‘ There’s grief in the cottage, 

And tears in the ha’, 

For the gay, gallant Gordon 
That’s dead and awa’. 

To the bush comes the bird; 
And the flow’r to the plain; 

But the good and the brave 
They come never again.’ 


.We now come to the songs, properly so called. As in a 
galaxy, it is by no means easy to fix upon ‘ some bright particular 
star,’ and award it the preference ; so where almost all is beau- 
tiful, selection is not easy. Of the songs which Cunningham 
has thrown off, perhaps the finest are those relating to the sea 
and maritime adventure. From the ocean and its changes, its 
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waves and its winds; its wildest frowns and most deceitful 
smiles; he seemed ever to derive inspiration. Throughout the 
entire range of his works, whether they be verse or prose, let 
him catch sight of the waste of waters, whether it be the North- 
men’s sea ploughed by the Danish ‘ Vikings,’ or his own 

‘ Solway, white with foam, and sunshine, and sea-mews,’ 


(a line in itself transcendantly descriptive,) his genius at once 

rises, and soars a higher flight, upon stronger wing. That first- 

rate sea-song, ‘a Wet Sheet he a Flowing Sea,’ has been so 

often quoted and praised that we shall = it by, and turn to 

Song xuu1., an effusion which ought to be fitted to some old air,— 
Wild as the waves 

And winds, to which ’tis kin ; 

such as that known by the style and title of ‘the Lowlands of 

Holland,’ or that which goes, on the banks of Tyne, by the 

name of ‘ Captain Bover.’ 


THE PIRATE’S SONG. 


*O lady, come to the Indies with me, 
And reign and rule on the sunny sea; 
My ship ’s a palace, my deck ’s a throne, 
And all shall be thine the sun shines on. 


‘A gallant ship and a boundless sea, 
A piping wind and the foe on our lee; 
My pennon streaming so gay from the mast, 
My cannon flashing all bright and fast. 


‘The Bourbon lilies wax wan as I sail; 
America’s stars I strike them pale: 
The glories of sea and the grandeur of land, 
All shall be thine for a wave of thy hand. 


‘Thy shining locks are worth Java’s isle: 
Can the spices of Saba buy thy smile ? 
Let kings rule earth by a right divine, 
Thou shalt be queen of the fathomless brine.’ 


This is a song in truth and in spirit. The sentiment of a reck- 
less exultation in lawless power pervades every stanza, and 
breathes in almost every line. It is never overborne by descrip- 
tion, the ordinary fault of ordinary attempts at this species of 
composition. The simple light-heartedness of the following is as 
different from the wild and reckless exultation of the first as 
gaiety is from madness. It reminds one of the beautiful pastoral 
of Burns, ‘Now westlin winds,—and might be, and probably 
ought to be, affixed to the same air. 
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‘ The lav’rock dried his wings i’ the sun, 
Aboon the bearded barley, 
When a shepherd lad to my window came 
Wi me to haud a parley. 
‘O are ye sleeping, my lovesome lass, 
And dreamin of love I ferlie; 
Arise and come to the heights wi’ me, 
Amang the dews sae pearlie.’ 


‘First I pat on my jupes o’ green, 

An’ kilted my coaties rarely, 

An’ dipt my feet in the May-morn dew, 
An’ gade wi’ mithsome Charlie. 

It ’s sweet to be waken’d by one we love, 
By night or morning early; 

It ’s sweet to be woo’d as forth we walk 
By the lad whom we love dearly. 


‘The sun he raise—an better raise; 
An’ owre the hill lowed rarely; 
The wee lark sung—and higher sung 
Amang the bearded barley. 

He woo'd sae lang on the sunny knowe-side, 
Where the gowans’ heads hang pearlie, 
That the tod broke in to the bughted-lambs, 

And left my Lad fu’ barely.’ 


Allan, with all his sentimentality and wild poetry, had no small 
snatch of dry humour in his composition, and, when he chose it, 
could be ‘ a bit of a wag.’ Of this perilous gift one or two of the 
songs in this collection afford proofs. We allude more especially 
to that specimen of true Scotch humour, yclept ‘Tam Bo, Tam 
Bo. In the hands of Mr. Wilson it would, we think, bid fair 
to rival that ‘Laird o’ Cockpen’ which he has rendered so popu- 
lar, even in high places! The song is long, however, and our 
space is short, and we must not quote it—not to say that the 
* gude braid Scots’ is, in one or two passages, a leetle too ‘braid’ 


. for the gravity of this publication. No such objection, however, 


applies to the following jeu d’esprit, which is no bad specimen of 
unningham’s lighter vein: and with it we shall conclude, as in 
duty bound, our quotations. 


ALLAN A MAUT. 


‘Gude Allan a Maut lay on the rigg, 
Ane called him bear, ane call’d him bigg; 
An auld wife slipp’d on her glasses—‘ aha! 
He’ll wauken (quo’ she) wi’ joy to us a! 
The sun shone out, down dropt the rain, 
He laugh’d as he came to life again; 
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An’ carles an’ carlines sang, wha saw’t, 
* Gude luck to your rising, Allan a Maut.’ 


Gude Allan a Maut grew green and rank, 

Wi’ a golden beard and a shapely shank; 

An’ rose sae steeve, and wax’d sae stark, 

That he whomled the maid an’ coupit the clark; 
The sick and lame leapt hale and weel; 

The faint of heart grew firm as steel; 

The douce nae mair thought mirth a faut; 

‘Sic charms are mine,—quo’ Allan a Maut.’ 


Such are the lyrics of Allan Cunningham; and we believe we 
shall meet with few dissentients when we say that they are the 
best of his poetical works. His longer poems, ‘ Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell’ and the ‘Maid of Elvar,’ are each defective as a 
whole, although they embody passages of great poetical power 
and beauty. e wanted somewhat of the art of properly con- 
structing and skilfully conducting a story, and hence both his 
longer poetical pieces and his novels lack an interest which all 
their other merits, and they are many, cannot give them. 

We learn from the modest and too brief Memoir of Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, the poet’s youngest son,—to whom the public is 
indebted for this little volume, that his gifted parent was born at 
Blackwood, near Dumfries, in 1784. e was brought up to the 
trade of a stone-mason, but soon became distinguished for his re- 
markable talents in the vicinity of the place of his birth. Having 
been applied to by Mr. Cromek, who was engaged in collecting 
remains of ancient ballads of Ayrshire and Galloway, Mr. Cun- 
ningham soon furnished that gentleman with various specimens 
from Nithsdale and the dales of the adjoining county, which he 
took or affected to take for genuine remains of Border poetry. 
These Mr. Cromek published in a volume, with annotations, 
under the title of ‘Relics of Nithsdale and Galloway Song.’ 
Amongst them are the Mermaid of Galloway, Bonnie Lak r 
Anne, Carlisle Yetts, the Lord’s Marie, the Lass o’ Prestonhill, 
and others of Cunningham’s most exquisite ballads. Competent 
judges, however, saan 3 detected the ‘ruse,’ ingeniously as it 
was managed. Bishop Percy declared the ballads too beautiful 
to be ancient. Sir Walter Scott shook his head in utter incre- 
dulity. The Ettrick Shepherd pronounced them at once to be 
the work of Cunningham; and last, but not least, Professor 
Wilson asserted the truth in a critique published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. When the fact aneaee heuen: it at once established 
the poet’s fame as a man of genius: a character which his varied 
works have confirmed. For some time after the publication of 
the ‘ Relics’ by Cromek, the author was employed by some of the 
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London journals; but his latter years were passed in the service 
of Sir Francis Chantry, an early and attached friend of the poet. 
Allan Cunningham died October the 20th, 1842, and was buried 
at the cemetery at Kensall-green, where his last resting-place is 
marked by a tomb of solid granite, erected by his widow and five 
surviving children. The profile which adorns the title-page of 
the present volume is a striking likeness, as far as features are 
concerned. His remarkably fine and brilliant or rather lustrous 
eye, is however wanting to complete the portrait. Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s manners were simple and unaffected ; his conversation 
racy, manly, and enthusiastic, when the topic excited him: nor 
was a snatch of dry, sarcastic humour wanting, when the occasion 
a it. We have said that his Lyrics were written without 
sufficient reference to the music to which they ought to be 
adapted; but we do not mean to say that Allan Cunningham 
had not a high appreciation of the melodies of his country. On 
the contrary, we have seen the stirring appeal of some of those 
airs fill his eye with unbidden dew, and enchain his nature as 
by a spell of power. His sensibilities were, however, more ex- 
cited by the gentler and more pastoral than by the more pas- 
sionate of the old airs of Scotland; and, to the the he preferred 
the airs of ‘ Tweedside’ and the ‘Bush aboon Traquair’ to the 
deeper pathos of melodies such as ‘ Gilderoy,’ or the spirit-stirring 
tones of such strains as ‘ Bruce’s Address to his Troops.’ In 
truth, his love of picturesque and romantic scenery was oer 
than his love of pathos; and this is apparent in the finest of his 
effusions, some of which will live as long as Scotland has a lite- 
rature or a name. 

Of the other volume, which helps to introduce these remarks, 
we need only say, that as far as it goes, the selection is judicious 
and tasteful, and the arrangement of the airs happy. One or 
two of the melodies are new, even to us; and the style of the 
accompaniments to most of them does Mr. Wilson great credit as 
a professional man and man of taste. That they may help the 
musical world to a truer appreciation of the merits of these an- 
cient strains, we not only wish but believe; and we recommend 
them as likely to conduce to this desirable end.—We may also 
add, that the notes appended to the melodies and the songs, to 
which they are linked, are written in an agreeable style, and af- 
ford much pleasing information as to the subject of which they 
treat. On the whole, this is the best collection of Scottish na- 
tional music, as far as it goes, that we have yet seen. 
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Arr. IIL. Geological Observations made during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Beagle. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Part L 
On Coral Reefs. — Part II. On the Volcanic Islands of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. — Part Ill. On the Geology of 
South America. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1846. 


Tue most undeniable proof of the progress of geology, and of 
the advances it has vine made, a furnished by the class of 

uestions that now especially en the attention of inquirers. 
The period is not long past when this science was nothing more 
than a kind of cosmogony—a fanciful theory regarding the crea- 
tion of the world, supported by a few ill-understood natural 
phenomena, or some passages of Scripture, often as much per- 
verted from their right meaning. The true aim of geological 
inquiry, and the limits within which its speculations must of 
necessity be confined, were wholly forgotten, and when a few 
more sober-thinking men ventured to point them out, they were 
answered by accusations of atheism and irreligion. The wild 
theories of Burnet and Buffon were regarded with more favour 
than the philosophic affirmation of Hutton and his followers, 
that creation, being an event altogether of a peculiar nature, 
could not be brought about or explained by any .of the existing 

hysical laws, intended solely for the preservation of the system. 
rise ologists of that time were unwilling to renounce the 
adlentid visions of worlds struck from the fiery mass of the sun 
by the tail of some erratic comet, or of universal formations de- 
posited from a fabled chaos, for the unpoetic belief in the regular 
order of nature, and the laborious study of rocks and minerals, 
or the humble and apparently uninteresting task of observing 
the methods in which nature now operates on the globe. 

But this view of the aim and limits of geological inquiry seems 
at length to have attained the ascendancy; in a great measure, 
we believe, from the popular manner in which it has been ex- 
pounded in the works of Mr. Lyell. All geologists of any name 
are now agreed that in order to understand this science, we must 
study nature, not in books and theories of the earth, but in mines 
and quarries, on the sea-shore, in the river bed, and the moun- 
tain ravine. No one now, like a celebrated writer in the begin- 
ning of the present century, would claim the confidence of the 
public to his theories of the former history of the earth, on the 

und that he possessed no personal or practical knowledge of 
“Its actual structure to mislead him. The principle, that the only 
key to the ancient revolutions of the globe must be sought in 
existing laws and agents, is now generally admitted, and must 
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form a new era in the history of the science. Hence has arisen 
a more powerful impulse to study nature in all her various de- 
partments, to observe the changes now proceeding on the earth, 
and to understand the causes by which its surface is modified. : 
Hence the high value now ascribed to accurate and minute 
descriptions of the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanos, of 
the rising and sinking of the land, of the ravages occasioned by 
floods or storms, of the distribution and motion of glaciers and 
icebergs, of the powers of these, or of rivers, waves, and currents, 
to move and transport stones, of the formation of peat, the growth 
of coral-reefs, of the geography of plants and animals, and many 
other similar subjects. "Bat geology, by thus extending the field 
of its inquiries, has gained much in real importance and interest. 
From a dry catalogue of rocks and minerals, arranged according 
to some artificial system, or a list of harsh names of extinct 
plants and animals, it has become a living picture of the world 
as it actually exists, and of the powers and laws by which it is 
regulated. Geology is no longer an unreal fantastic hypothesis, 
but the history of events, in whose consequences all are interested, 
and of revolutions in which every one may be involved. It may, 
indeed, no longer presume to tell the way in which universal 
nature sprung into being at the word of Comnipetnents but re- 
joices when, by the careful study of existing things, it can in- 
terpret the wondrous chronicle of the past, inscribed in unfadi 
characters on plain and mountain, on the surface of the e 
and in its rocky strata, and when, from the wisdom and benefi- 
cence everywhere displayed in the structure and former history 
of the globe, it is enabled to look forward with humble confidence 
to all the changes and revolutions to which it may yet be sub- 
jected. 
: The works named at the commencement of this article are 
very favourable specimens of the new direction assumed by 
logical research. They are principally occupied with formations 
and discussions, which only a few years ago filled a very small 
ace in treatises on systematic geology, and were generally 
ought to have little direct bearing on those mighty revolutions 
which the earth in former ages has undoubtedly undergone. 
The author is a grandson of Dr. Darwin, well known in the 
beginning of the present century, as a poet and speculator on 
philosophic subjects. When Captain Fitzroy was about to sail, 
in 1831, to complete the survey of the southern coasts of America, 
Mr. Darwin volunteered to accompany him as naturalist, and 
having remained with the ship until its return to England, in 
1836, enjoyed many opportunities of ——— countries seldom 
visited by scientific travellers. As his delightful journal and the 
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present volumes show, he made good use of his time, landing 
wherever it was possible, and then plying his hammer and pick- 
axe in good earnest, ‘ notwithstanding the smiles of his shipmates 
* at the cargoes of apparent rubbish which he frequently brought 
* on board.’ This ‘ ep ish,’ however, as we shall afterwards find, 
proved to be the remains of some most interesting extinct animals, 
remarkable not only for their peculiar forms, but for the recent 
period at which the species have perished. 

The first of the volumes named, describes those most singular 
formations, the coral reefs of the Pacific ocean. These remarkable 
productions have attracted great notice from the time when they 
were made known to the western world in the voyages of the 
old buccaneers, who found the calm waters of the lagoon islands 
most convenient places for refitting their a, and dividing their 
spoil. The attention bestowed on them is, as Mr. Darwin remarks, 
‘ not surprising, for every one must be struck with astonishment, 
* when he first beholds one of those vast rings of coral rock, often 
* many leagues in diameter, here and there surmounted by a low 
* verdant island, with dazzling white shores, bathed on the out- 
* side by the foaming breakers of the ocean, and on the inside 
* surrounding a calm expanse of water, which, from reflection, 
‘ is of a bright, but pale green colour. The naturalist will feel this 
* astonishment more deeply, after having examined the soft and 
“almost gelatinous bodies of these apparently insignificant 
* creatures, and when he knows that the solid reef increases 
* only on the outer edge, which day and night is lashed by the 
‘ breakers of an ocean never at rest.’ t hese circular groups of coral- 
islands are named ‘atolls’ by the natives, a term now adopted 
into scientific language. From them Mr. Darwin distinguishes 
barrier-reefs, either encircling small islands, which rise up like a 
mountain summit in the centre of the lagoon, or extend for many 
hundred miles along the shores of Australia and New Caledonia, 
and also fringing-reefs, lying close to the shore, from which they 
are not separated by a broad channel of deep water. Mr. Dar- 
win gives a detailed: account of each of these varieties, from which 
we shall select a few of the more interesting particulars, which 
can be understood by our readers without reference to his plates 
and charts. 

The extract above gives a general idea of one of the 
smaller and more regular atoll or lagoon islands, consisting of a 
simple elongated ring of coral, rising in some parts into low islands 
covered by cocoa-nut trees, in others intersected by deep chan- 
nels. The greater number are from less than one mile to about 
thirty miles in diameter, but a few attain considerably larger 
dimensions, as Vliegen atoll, in the Low Archipelago, sixty miles 
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long, and twenty broad, and one in the Marshall group of islands, 
is fifty-four long, and twenty wide at the broadest part of its irre- 
gular outline; whilst another, Menchioff island, is sixty miles long, 
and consists of three loopstied together by linear reefs. The average 
width of the annular reef is about a quarter of a mile, and in the 
islands surveyed by Captain Beechey, in no instance exceeded half 
amile. The islets are first formed some way back, either on the 
projecting angular points of the reef, or on the sides of the main 
entrances into the lagoon, as if placed for beacons to point out 
the gateway into the inclosure. How very small the total area 
of the reef and land is in islands of this class, appears from a re- 
mark of Lutke, ‘that if the forty-three rings or atolls in the 
‘Caroline Archipelago, were put one within another, and over a 
‘steeple in the centre of St. Petersburg, the whole would not cover 
‘that city and its suburbs.’ 

The structure of these reefs is in general very uniform. Keel- 
ing or Cocos atoll, situated in the Indian ocean, in 12° 5’ south 
latitude, and long. 90° 55’ E. is described by the author as cha- 
racteristic of the structure of the whole class with some few pe- 
culiarities. The reef-building polypifers, the animals that erect 
the wondrous structure, can only exist where constantly sub- 
merged or washed by the breakers, and a very short exposure to 
the rays of the sun invariably causes their destruction. Hence 
they are only found alive on the outer margin of the reef, which 
it requires the most favourable circumstances of a low tide and 
calm water to reach. Mr. Darwin succeeded only twice in gain- 
ing this part, and found it almost entirely composed of a living 
porites, growing up in great irregularly rounded masses, from 
four to eight feet broad, and little less in thickness. These mounds 
are separated from each other by narrow crooked channels about 
six feet deep. On the furthest point he was able to reach, b 
the aid of a leaping pole, and over which the sea broke wit 
some violence, although the day was quite calm and the tide low, 
the animals in the uppermost cells were all dead, but three or 
four inches lower they were living and formed a projecting bor- 
der. The coral, thus checked in its upward growth, extends 
laterally, and further inwards forms masses with broad, flat, dead 
summits, whilst during the recoil of the breakers, he could see, 
that a few yards further seaward, the whole convex surface of 
the porites was alive. And what a mass of life it presents, we may 
learn from an estimate of Mr. Dana, the naturalist who accompa- 
nied the recent American expedition of discovery. This gentleman 
states, that in a porites dome, twelve feet in diameter, each animal 
was under a line in breadth, and ‘ there are here consequently 
‘five millions and a half mouths and stomachs to a single 
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‘ zoophyte, contributing together to the growth of the mass, by 
‘eating, and growing, and budding.”* Next in importance to the 
porites, is a species of millepore, which grows in thick vertical 
plates, intersecting each other at various angles, thus producing an 
Sey strong, honey-combed mass, which generally affects 
a circular form, the marginal plates only being alive. In the in- 
terstices and crevices of the reef a saultitude of branching zoo- 
phytes and other productions flourish, but the two species men- 
tioned alone seem able to resist the fury of the breakers on its 
upper and outer edge. 

or one or two hundred yards from the outer margin of the 
reef at Keeling atoll the water deepened very gradually to twenty- 
five fathoms, but beyond this the sides plunged into the unfa- 
thomable ocean at an angle of 45°, and at a distance of 2,200 
yards from the breakers, Captain Fitzroy found no bottom with 
a line of 7,200 feet in length. To the depth of ten or twelve 
fathoms, the bottom is exceedingly rugged, and formed of great 
masses of living coral; from twelve to twenty fathoms it seems 
composed senile of coral, partly of sand, and at still greater depths 
the soundings showed only sand, though the sudden increase of 
depth at certain points, and the circumstance of the line having 
been cut, as if rubbed, indicate the probable existence of subma- 
rine cliffs. ? 
Close within the line of dead coral three species of nullipora 
flourish. These organic bodies were at one time regarded as 
varieties of zoophytes, but De Blainville and others now reject 
them from the animal kingdom. One species grows in thin sheets 
like a lichen on old trees; the second in stony knobs, as thick as 
a man’s finger, radiating from a common centre ; and the third, 
which is less common, and of a beautiful bright peach-blossom 
colour, in a mass-like reticulation of thin, but perfectly rigid 
branches. These nullipore require to be bathed during the 
ater part of each tide by breaking water, and hence merely 
ge the reef for a space of about twenty yards in width, in a 
layer formed by their successive growth, two or three feet in 
thickness. Within this natural breakwater, is a ‘flat’ of naked 
stone, composed of the mounds of coral, with the channels and 
hollows filled up with cemented fragments, converting its surface 
into a hard smooth floor, like an artificial one of freestone. At 
high tide the sea breaks entirely over this surface, and the water 
carried into the lagoon again flows out through the main entrance. 
It is on this reef, from two to three hundred yards from its outer 
edge, that the islets have been formed by the accumulation of a 
pile of fragments thrown together by some unusually strong gale. 


* United States Exploring Exped., volume on Zoophytes, by J. S. Dana, p. 60. 
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They are, in general, from six to ten feet high above i 
high-water mark, and under a quarter of a mile broad, thoug 
occasionally several miles long. According to Captain Fitzroy,* 
‘these islets are mere skeletons—little better than coral reefs, 
‘on which broken coral and dust have been driven by sea and 
‘ wind, till enough has been accumulated to afford place and 
‘nourishment for thousands of cocoa-palms.’ The Keeling 
islands were discovered in 1608, but seem to have been unin- 
habited till 1826, when they were taken possession of by an 
Englishman with a small party of Malay slaves, and a seraglio of 
Malay women. In consequence of his harsh treatment, his de- 
ndents revolted, and he was driven from the islands, when the 
alays placed themselves under the protection of two other 
Englishmen who had fixed their abode in the same remote situa- | 
tion. This curious colony were all found living in one house, 
but the Europeans still treated the Indians very much like slaves, 
These small islands are distinguished by some other peculiarities, 
scarcely less remarkable than their social condition. The crabs 
eat cocoa nuts, boring a hole through the shell with one of their 
claws ; the fish eat coral, and the dogs hunt fish in the shallow 
water on the reef; the men ride on turtle, and the shells (the 
igantic chama,) are dangerous man-traps; the greater part of 

e sea-fowl roost on branches, and many of the rats make their 
nests at the top of high palm-trees.t} 

Returning from this digression to our more immediate subject, 
the coral reefs, the only part to be described is the lagoon. In 
Keeling atoll this is much shallower than that of most atolls 
of large size. A great part of it is almost filled with banks of 
mud and fields of coral both dead and alive. Large portions of 
it are, however, from three to four fathoms, and some small 
basins from eight to ten fathoms deep. In other atolls the depth 
of the lagoon is from twenty to thirty-eight fathoms, and in the 
Maldiva group there are large spaces with forty-five and some 
even forty-nine fathoms water. The bottom is generally filled 
with fine clay or soft calcareous mud resembling disintegrated 
chalk or fine sand. This mud is partly formed by the action of 
the surf on the rolled fragments, partly by a more remarkable 
and unexpected agency. ‘There are large shoals of two spe- 
cies of fish, one living inside, the other outside of the lagoon, 
that subsist entirely by browsing on the living polypifers. The 
stomachs of these fish when examined were found distended by 
small fragments of coral and finely ground calcareous matter. 
Numerous worms and molluscs also perforate the coral in eve 
direction; and much of it is consumed by the holothurie, which 


* Voy. ofthe Beagle, vol. ii. p. 630. 
+ Capt. Fitzroy Voy. of Beagle, vol. ii. p. 631—635. 
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swarm on every part of the reefs in extraordinary numbers, so 
that many ship-loads of one species, the trepang, are every year 
freighted for China. These several creatures thus annually 
destroy and grind down into the finest mud an immense amount 
of coral, forming living checks to the growth of the reefs, and 
showing, as Mr. Darwin says, ‘ that the almost universal law of 
consume and be consumed,’ holds good even with the polypifers 
forming those massive bulwarks, which are able to withstand the 
force of the open ocean.’ The mud thus produced with the 
growth of the coral tends, though exceeding slowly, to fill up 
the lagoon ; but as the reefs cannot possibly rise above the level 
of the lowest spring tide, its final conversion into land must be 
due to the accumulation of sediment. Both the reef and the 
islands on it grow most rapidly on the windward side, whilst the 
channels by which a ship can enter the lagoon, well compared to 
notches in the rim of the saucer-shaped hollow, are found on 
the leeward side. There are seldom more than two or three, 
sperma only one such channel, which is kept open by the 
ischarge of water thrown over the reef in other places. 

The Maldiva archipelago, 470 miles long by about 50 miles 
in average breadth, lies in the Indian Ocean, a little westward of 
Cape Comorin. It consists of a double line of atolls, bounded 
not by linear reefs, but by groups of rings or miniature atolls, of 
an elongated form, and three to five miles in diameter. Other 
smaller ring-formed reefs rise up in the lagoon, which differ in 
nothing from the true atolls in the open sea, except in their posi- 
tion and mode of grouping on one large platform, with the mar- 
ginal rings arranged in arudely formed circle. These islands thus 
make up a compound group of atolls of very singular structure— 
‘a great sandy and concave disk rises abruptly from the 
‘unfathomable ocean, with its central expanse studded, and its 
‘border symmetrically fringed with oval basins of coral rock, 
‘just lipping the surface of the sea, sometimes clothed with vege- 
‘tation, and each containing a little lake of clear water.’ 

The barrier reefs differ in no respect from these atolls, except 
in the high land rising from within their central expanse. The 
land thus inclosed is of various formations, and rises to very dif- 
ferent heights, as Tahiti to seven thousand, Manouai only to 
fifty feet. ‘To the same class belong the barrier reef on the west 
coast of New Caledonia, 400 miles long and frequently eight to 
sixteen miles from the shore. A still more enormous formation 
is the Australian barrier, which extends, with a few interruptions, 
for nearly a thousand miles along the north-east coast of that 
continent. It incloses a great arm of the sea, on an average 
twenty to thirty, but in many places fifty to seventy miles wide, 
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and generally from ten to twenty-five fathoms deep, but in- 
creasing on the south to forty and in some parts to more than 
sixty fathoms deep. The reef consists of a hard white agglo- 
merate of different kinds of coral, with rough projecting points, and 
is traversed by narrow gullies, and in a few parts by ship chan- 
nels. The sea close outside is profoundly deep, and the thick- 
ness of the mass of coral must thus be enormous. We shall not 
stop to notice the fringing reefs, which differ from those just de- 
scribed in the narrowness and shallowness of the channels, some- 
times altogether dry, by which they are divided from the land. 

Coral reefs are principally found within the tropics, the Ber- 
muda Islands in 32° 15’ N., being the point furthest from the 
equator where they are known to exist. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that there are certain large areas in the tropical seas where 
they are entirely absent. Thus none have been found on the 
west coast of America or in the wide zone of the Pacific within 
forty-five degrees of latitude from its shore. Though coral reefs are 
abundant in the West Indies, yet not one has been observed on the 
west coast of Africa, or in the central expanse of the Atlantic with 
the exception of Bermuda. This apparently capricious distribu- 
tion cannot be explained by any obvious cause, such as differ- 
ence of temperature, to which Mr. Dana ascribes their absence 
on the west coast of America, or the deficiency of calcareous 
matter in the ocean. It appears more remarkable, as several 
species of coral animals have a wide range on both sides of 
the equator, and one has even been fished up from deep water 
near the Zetland islands on the north of Scotland. It seems to 
depend on relations of a very complex nature, which with our 
present knowledge are quite inexplicable from second causes 
alone, and thus, in more than one respect, teaches a lesson of 
high import to the geological speculator. ‘Changes,’ says 
M Darwin, ‘in the conditions of the sea, not obvious to our 
‘senses, might destroy all the coral reefs in one area, and cause 
‘them to appear in another; thus the Pacific or Indian ocean 
‘might become as barren of coral reefs as the Atlantic now is, 
‘ without our being able to assign any adequate cause for such a 
change.’ 

The corals composing the reefs are remarkable, not only for 
the beauty but the variety of their forms, which, from their 
similarity to some of the most elegant vegetable productions, have 
procured them the name of roophytes or animal-plants. In the 
work formerly referred to, Mr. Dana says, ‘The madrepores are 


‘ crowded around in turfy clumps and miniature trees in bloom, or 
‘ imitate spreading leaves and graceful vases filled with flowers ; 
‘ while astraeas build up among the shrubbery large domes, em- 
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‘ bellished with green and purple blossoms, studding the surface 
‘like gems.’ But these, though the best knewn, are not the only 
varieties, as the following interesting extract from the same 
author will show. 


‘ Madrepore shrubs and trees, and the sea-fan and other gorgonia, 
from the West and East Indies, are common in collections. The 
hemispheres of brain-coral (Meandrina), and also of star-coral (As- 
trea), are often met with. It is very generally supposed that these 
are by far the most frequent if not the only shapes presented; but, on 
the contrary, the varieties are extremely numerous. Some species 
grow up in the form of large leaves rolled around one another like an 
open cabbage, and cabbage-coral would be no inapt designation for 
such species. Another foliated kind consists of leaves more crisped 
and of more delicate texture irregularly clustered—lettuce-coral would 
be a significant name. Each leaf has a surface covered with polyp- 
flowers, and was formed by the growth and secretion of these polyps. 
Clustered leaves of the acanthus and oak are at once called to mind by 
other species; a sprouting asparagus bed by others. The mushroom 
is here imitated in very many of its fantastic shapes; and other fungi, 
with mosses and lichens, add to the variety. The vases of flowers are 
common about the reefs of the Pacific. They stand on a cylindrical 
base, which is enveloped in flowers when alive, and consist of a net- 
work of branches and branchlets, spreading gracefully from a centre, 
covered above with crowded sprigs of tinted polyps. Besides these, 
we might describe columns, Hercules’ clubs, and various strange shapes, 
which are like nothing but themselves.’ 


The principal reef-building polypifers appear to love the surf, 
and flourish most where freely exposed to the swell of the open 
sea. They do not seem to fon continuous masses where the 
depth exceeds twenty to thirty fathoms, though detached por- 
tions have been found at far greater depths. Some authors affirm 
that corals only form a layer coating other rocks, from one or 
two feet to as many yards in thickness, and that their growth is 
exceedingly slow, their size and form remaining the same for 
many centuries. Ehrenberg even imagines that certain massive 
corals, which he saw in the Red Sea, may have been alive in the 
time of the Pharaohs, and continued to grow ever since. Mr. 
Darwin, however, adduces facts to show that their growth is far 
more rapid in favourable circumstances, and that they attain a 
thickness of an hundred yards, or even more. As they could 
not ee up from the bottom of a sea of this depth, various theo- 
ries have been proposed to account for their appearance in the 
midst of the unfathomable ocean, and also for the circular form 
of the reef. One of the most popular of these placed them on 
the summit of volcanic cones, rising up in a living wall from the 
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rim of the crater. This theory would, however, imply the exist- 

ence of chains of submarine volcanoes all rising very near to the 

surface level of the sea, and extending over areas of many thou- 

sand square miles,—a supposition so improbable that it is now 

ecadlr rejected, and the following theory of Mr. Darwin has 
en its place. 

Mr. Darwin supposes the wide areas of the ocean, where these 
coral islands occur, to have been slowly subsiding for a lo 
period. Before they began to sink, they were studded wi 
islands of various size and elevation, whose shores were fringed 
with coral reefs. As the island gradually descends, the living 
corals, bathed by the surf, grow up to the surface level; and as 
the water encroaches on the shore, the space between it and the 
reef becomes gradually wider. In this state the coral forms an 
encircling barrier reef, with only the summits of the highest 
mountains at last visible, like islands in the lagoon, and, if the 
ee continues to descend so slowly, that the upward growth of 

e coral can keep pace with it, even the mountain tops will at 
length disappear, and nothing remain save a lagoon surrounded 
by a reef resembling the island in form, and composed of coral 
equal, at least, in thickness to the space through which the land 
has subsided. In this manner all he} peculiarities in the struc- 
ture of atolls may be explained,—their ring-like shape, their 
occasional union, their grouping as along a mountain chain, and 
the appearance of submerged and dead reefs, whose myriad arti- 
ficers having been destroyed, can no longer rise to the surface. 
By the same theory, the barrier reefs along the coast of Australia 
and New Caledonia may be accounted for; together with the 
extension of the latter in the line of the former prolongation of 
the land. The secondary atolls in the Maldiva group mark the 
tops of the mountains on which they have grown up before they 
were finally submerged. On many of the islands supposed to 
have been thus formed by subsidence, proofs of changes in their 
external appearance are common, showing a round of decay and 
renovation, of the last vestiges of land on some, of its first com- 
mencement on others, of desolating storms sweeping away some 
with all their inhabitants, of earthquakes shaking and fissuri 
others. On the other hand, the shores fenced by fringing oe 
have been either stationary or rising of late years; and inde- 
pendent proofs of this fact may be found in beds of upraised 
corals and sea shells, or even in the testimony of those who have 
lived in these localities. 

This ingenious theory, deduced from the structure of coral 
islands, opens up some very wide and interesting views in the 
natural history of the globe. Where land has risen from the 
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ocean, even in times long anterior to the first records of authentic 
history, proofs of this fact can usually be obtained from the re- 
mains of marine productions left behind, or from other undeniable 
marks of the former presence of the ocean. But where the land 
is sinking, no such records remain in places accessible to human 
investigation. The very completeness of the process sweeps away 
the proofs of its existence, or hides them in regions where the 
foot of man can never tread, and the eye of the geologist in vain 
desires to look. Were any of our present oldest and most thickly- 
peopled continents to sink down into the ocean, with all their 
cities, towers, palaces, and temples, with their roads, canals, rail- 
ways, and other monuments of human art and industry, no trace 
of their being would remain to the generations who might survive 
on the earth, and navies might sail over the place where London 
or Paris now stand, in utter ignorance of the wonders that lay 
buried below. But in the coral reefs we perceive minute animals, 
building up monuments more perennial even than the rocky 
mountains, and perpetuating the memory of continents long after 
they have perished below the ocean waves. Even somewhat of 
the form and dimensions of these continents is thus preserved, 
and the lines of coral islands tell of the direction its mountain 
chains may have followed. This appears in the chart of these 
islands, which Mr. Darwin gives in his interesting volume, in 
which the various kinds of reefs are distinguished by colours, so 
far as the notices of navigators, often very imperfect, would allow. 
On the same chart 7p me has marked the various volcanic 
vents in the same region, known to have been in activity in his- 
torical times. It is singular to observe how the blue colour mark- 
ing the region of subsidence, separates from the shades of red, 
designating the upraised fringing reefs and burning volcanos; 
and with fuller information, it is probable the distinction would 
be still more complete. If a straight or slightly curved line be 
drawn from the equator, north of New Zealand, in a west-south- 
west direction, to near the Gambier islands, it will mark the 
limits of a region of subsidence on the north, of elevation on the 
south. The islands in the latter, as Mr. Dana has remarked, are 
generally very high, and consist of basaltic formations ; all those 
on the north, with one or two exceptions, are composed of pure 
coral. Near the boundary also the islands are larger and more 
numerous than to the north, whilst from the equator to the Sand- 
wich islands, there is a vast expanse of ocean, scarce broken by a 
solitary rock.. In this wide vacant space subsidence must have 
been too rapid for the coral architects to keep pace with the rising 
water, and they with their works have been buried in the ocean. 
Nearer the above line,—the pivot on which the earth’s crust has 
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turned,—the slower motion has enabled them to maintain the 
land on the level of the sea, and islands are numerous; whilst 
farther south the reefs have been carried upwards with the foun- 
dation of rock on which they are erected. It is singular to ob- 
serve how numerous burning volcanos accompany the line of 
upraised reefs and islands, the power which has forced up this 
region being seldom far to seek. From the Friendly Islands and 
New Hebrides, a chain of volcanos runs by New Guinea and the 
Spice islands, through Timor, Java, and Sumatra, to the Indian 
coast near Pondicherry. The China sea is another region of sub- 
sidence, bounded on the east by the volcanic band of the Philip- 
pines, which extends by Loo Choo and Japan, to Kamtschatcka, 
where it turns east to unite with the magnificent group that burst 
forth at intervals along the line of the Andes. e whole shores 
of the Pacific, wherever marks of elevation appear, are thus fringed 
by an immense circle of burning cones, leaving a wide area in 
the centre, where, except in the Sandwich Islands, no volcano is 
known to exist. It is curious, that in the West Indies, where 
there are several volcanos, and the land seems generally risi 
though the ceral building zoophytes abound, no lagoon islan 
occur, but only fringing reefs. 

The extent of the area thus subsiding cannot of course be 
accurately known. Mr. Darwin estimates it as a great band 
having a length of 4000 miles by 600 broad; whilst Mr. Dana 
nomen. 8 it to 5000 miles of longitude by 3000 of latitude, a space 
of fifteen million square miles, or a thirteenth of the whole sur- 
face of the globe. ‘This will appear less remarkable, when we re- 
member that the Lisbon earthquake of 1755 was felt over an 
equal extent, and that the continent of Asia contains a consider- 
ably larger space. But if the land is sinking in one place, it 
must undoubtedly be rising in another. No such vast depression 
of the earth’s surface could long proceed without making itself 
known, and in quarters where it might be least expected. Laplace, 
in discussing the question of the secular refrigeration of the globe, 
has shown that a diminution of its radius by an hundred thou- 
sandth part, or a little more than 200 feet, would have sensibly 
shortened the day, whilst the observations of the Grecian astro- 
nomers prove that it has not varied even by the hundredth part 
of a second for the last twenty centuries. Here, then, is demon- 
strative proof that the earth must be rising in other quarters so 
as to compensate for its depression in this. One part of this com- 
pensatory elevation is, as we have seen, taking place in the 
southern ocean, but we have little doubt that a still more effica- 
cious portion will be found in the great continent of South Ame- 
rica—forming, as it were, the other end of the lever, the rising- 
NO. X. BB 
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scale in the great cosmical balance. It is on this account that we 
consider the first and last of Mr. Darwin’s works, mentioned above, 
wholly disconnected as they may at first seem, as yet most 
intimately related, and the one nothing more than an essential 
complement to the other. 

The continent of South America contains about seven million « 
square miles of land, or twice the area of Europe.“ The western .°? 
border is covered by the lofty wide-spread mountain ridges of the ' 
Andes, crowned, even in the tropics, with on ei snow, from 
amidst which the ever-burning fires of the volcano burst forth. 
No mountain chain on the globe is, perhaps, in all respects equal 
to this of the Cordilleras. Including its continuation in North 
America, it stretches from north to south for 8500 miles, spread- 
ing over a third of the continent. Though some summits in the 
Hymalayah surpass it in height, yet they rise from the centre of 
a vast continent, whereas the snowy peaks of the Andes look 
down on the wide Pacific which washes their immediate base. 
Towards the east, too, they overlook an expanse of level country 
unrivalled on the globe. Humboldt* has estimated that the 
Pampas of the Rio de la Plata and Patagonia alone cover above 
a million and a half square miles, or eight times the whole sur- 
face of France. It is to this vast region that the observations of ° | 
Mr. Darwin principally apply, and a few notices of its peculiar 
appearance may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

The valley of the Amazon river, equal in area to the whole 
European continent, watered b * tag wonton rains brought up 
by the trade winds from the Atlantic, is hid by a dense forest of 
palms and large dicotyledons, woven together 5 oe a thick mass of 
twining plants, bearing large beautiful flowers. In the valley of 
the La Plata on the south, the forests almost disappear, and the 
plains are covered only by grass or other herbaceous plants. In 
its northern portions, where it yet feels the influence of the 
warm suns and moist winds of the tropics, a rich vegetation of 
— grasses furnishes food for innumerable herds of wild cattle 
and troops of horses. In some places, marshes or swampy 
ground, in others, extensive shallow lakes and large beds of re 
and in others again, salinas, in the winter full of briny water, in 
summer a level field of brilliant snow-white salt, break the uni- 
formity of the grassy plains. Sometimes many square miles are 
covered by one mass of the prickly cardoon,—a descendant of 
the European artichoke, run wild in this new country—impene- 
trable to man or beast, and destroying all other vegetation. In 
other spots, great beds of a giant thistle, with variegated leaves, 


* Asie Centrale, tom. iii. p. 196. 
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ASPECT OF THE PAMPAS. 371 
spring up higher than a man on horseback, and being only tra- 
ve by a few tracks, as intricate as those in a labyrinth, form 

a safe retreat to bands of robbers. ‘In summer,’ says Sir Francis 
Head, in his amusing journal, ‘ the whole region becomes a luxu- 
 riant wood of enormous thistles, which have suddenly shot up to 
‘a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full bloom. The 
‘ road or path is hemmed in on both sides; the view is completely 
* obstructed; not an animal is to be seen; and the stems of the 
‘ thistles are so close to each other, and so strong, that, indepen- 
‘ dently of the prickles with which they are armed, they form an 
‘ impenetrable barrier.’ South of the Colarado, the great Pata- 
gonian plains have a different aspect. The greater part consists 
of saline, stony steppes supporting a miserable vegetation, or a 
large sand-desert, interspersed with morasses and shallow salt 
lakes, expressively described by the Indians by the name Hue- 
cuvu-mapu, or the Devil’s country. Mr. Darwin says, ‘The 
‘ complete similarity of the productions throughout Patagonia, is 
‘ one of its most striking characters. The level plains of arid 
‘ shingle support the same stunted and dwarf plants; and in the 
‘ valleys the same thorn-bearing bushes grow. Everywhere we 
* see the same birds and insects. Even the very banks of the 
‘ river (the Santa Cruz), and of the clear streamlets which en- 
‘ tered it, were scarcely enlivened by a brighter tint of green. 
‘ The curse of sterility is on the land, and the water flowing over 
‘a bed of pebbles partakes of the same curse.’ 

Such are the external features of the land whose geology oc- 
cupies the third part of Mr. Darwin’s ‘ Researches.’ Its peculiar 
aspect is there shown to be intimately related to the no less re- 
markable character of its geological Kannnthiint, and the revolu- 
tions that have successively swept over its surface. We cannot 
here describe the geological character of the whole continent, the 
northern and tropical parts of which have been so fully made 
known by Humboldt and his numerous talented successors. 
Colombia, Guiana, and Brazil consist chiefly of crystalline 
schists and older paleozoic rocks, covered in part by newer for- 
mations, and broken through by granite, diorite, and other ig- 
neous masses, to whose influence Brazil probably owes its rich 
veins of gold, platina, and iron, the diamonds, topazes, and other 
gems that fill its rocks. In Peru, these crystalline strata have 
been raised into lofty plateaux, surmounted by immense domes 
or bell-shaped masses of trachyte and old volcanic productions. 
However interesting may be these regions, we must pass on to 
the southern part of the continent, and to formations of more 
recent date, to which our author’s researches are principally con- 
fined. In the course of his wanderings, Mr. Darwin made se- 
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veral excursions to different points of the vast valley of the La 
Plata, touched on several parts of the coast of Patagonia, and, in 
sailing up the Santa Cruz, saw nearly a complete section of that 
little known country, and twice crossed the chain of the Cordil- 
leras, and has collected many interesting facts regarding each of 
these three regions. In each of them we find evidence of the 
elevation of the land, and on an equally majestic scale with the 
subsidence now taking place, as shown by the coral reefs in the 
Pacific. Of this fact the third part of Mr. Darwin’s researches 
contains full proof, but our limits will only permit us to glean a 
few of the more striking particulars. 

The plains of Patagonia do not slope gradually up from the 
shore of the Atlantic to the base of the Cordillesa. They are 
modelled to the height of 950, or in one place 1200 feet, into 
seven or eight great, step-like, gravel-capped plains, or wide ter- 
races, extending for hundreds of miles, with nearly uniform ele- 
vations above the sea. One terrace, about 250 feet above the sea 
level, has been traced for 750 miles along the coast, and another, 
an hundred feet higher, for 500 geographical miles from north to 
south. On these two plains, and on a lower one of an hundred 
feet, existing littoral shells are abundantly strewed, either on the 
surface or in a bed of superficial sandy earth. There can be 
little doubt, therefore, that the sea has been the active agent in 
moulding out their forms, and that too at no very distant period; 
and the Siler terraces, though no shells occur on them, have 
in all probability been fashioned in a similar manner. The most 
remarkable feature in these terraces is the great mass of gravel 
by which they are covered. At the mouth of the Santa Cruz it 
is from twenty to thirty-five feet thick, but 110 miles from the 
coast increases to 212 feet; and Mr. Darwin says, that we may 
safely assume its average thickness at fifty feet over the whole 
area of 630 by 200 miles, where it has been observed. The 
transportal-and origin of this vast bed of pebbles is an interesting 
problem. Mr. Darwin thinks they have come from the west- 
ward, from the Cordillera or unknown rocky ridges in the cen- 
tral districts of Patagonia, and been spread out and levelled by 
the long-continued action of the sea, probably during the slow 
rise of the land. His theory of the manner in which this has 
been effected is very curious. From the soundings between the 
Santa Cruz and Falkland islands, it appears that the pebbles 
found on the bottom gradually decrease in size as the distance 
from the shore and the depth of water increase. Three or four 
miles out, where the water is eleven fathoms deep, they are as 
large as walnuts; six or seven miles out, at seventeen to nine- 
teen fathoms, the size of hazel nuts; whilst beyond twenty-two 
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miles, with more than forty-five fathoms water, they are only a 
tenth of an inch in diameter or fine sand. Hence Mr. Darwin 
concludes, ‘ that the sea has the power of sifting and distributing 
‘the loose matter on its bottom;’ but the whole phenomenon 
seems merely a result of the finer materials being washed awa 
where the water is much disturbed, and remaining where it is 
deeper and calmer—similar to what may every day be seen in 
the beds of rivers. According to Playfair, pebbles are not swept 
along by rapid currents, but, being gently lifted up and down b 
the undulations of the sea, are moved onwards even by a very sma 
force. By this, or by other means, the great mass of shingle has 
been spread over the Patagonian plains, and left behind during 
the gradual elevation of the land. Perhaps more influence ought 
to be ascribed to the transporting power of ice than Mr. Darwin 
is willing to allow. The present rounded shape of the pebbles 
is no objection to this mode of transport, since, even on his own 
theory, each portion of the land has for a time formed the sea- 
shore, and the pebbles covering it of course been moved to and 
fro, and worn by friction. From the step-like outline of the ter- 
races, it might be supposed that the elevation of the land had 
taken place by several sudden starts, but Mr. Darwin has shown 
that the facts may all be explained by a slow and gradual rise, 
interrupted by periods of repose, during which the sea ate deeply 
into the land. 

Beds of recent shells have been found in several parts of the 
basin of the La Plata, elevated above high-water-mark, showing 
that the land is also rising thus far to the north. On the west 
coast Mr. Darwin likewise observed terraces and beds of existing 
shells. At Callao, the sea-port of Lima, not only shells, coral- 
lines, and roots of sea-weed occurred in these deposits, but also 
bones of birds, heads of Indian corn, a piece of woven rushes, and 
another of decayed cotton string. The plaited rush, the cotton 
string, the Indian corn, were undistinguishable from similar ob- 
jects taken from the burial-grounds of the ancient Peruvians. 
The small quantity of sand or gravel with the shells, the absence 
of large stones, the width and thickness of the bed, and the time 
requisite for a ledge to be cut into the sandstone, all show that 
these remains were not thrown high up by an earthquake-wave : 
on the other hand, these facts, together with the number of dead 
shells, and of floating objects, both marine and terrestrial, both 
natural and human, render it almost certain that they were accu- 
mulated on a true beach, since upraised eighty-five feet, and up- 
raised this much since Indian man inhabited Peru. Yet in this 
place there is evidence that the land has subsided since the arrival 
of the Spaniards, so that the original elevation must have been 
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‘greater.’ At Valparaiso, also, in 220 years previous to 1817, 
¢ he rise of the land must have been less than nineteen feet; but 
‘it has been as much as from ten to eleven in the subsequent 
‘ seventeen years, and of this rise only a part can be attributed 
‘ to the pitdequabe of 1822, the remainder having been insensible 
‘ and apparently still, in 1834, in progress.’ 

In summing up the results of his observations on this subject, 
Mr. Darwin states— 


‘ That recent shells are found on the shores of the Atlantic, from 
Tierra del Fuego northward, for a space of at least 1180 nautical miles, 
and at the height of about 100 feet in La Plata, and of 400 feet in 
Patagonia. The elevatory movements on this side of the continent 
have been slow;... and the periods of denudation (which, judging 
from the amount of matter removed, must have been long continued) 
and of elevation were synchronous over surprisingly great lengths of 
coast. On the shores of the Pacific, upraised shells of recent species, 
generally, though not always, in the same proportional numbers as in 
the adjoining sea, have actually been found over a north and south 
space of 2075 miles, and there is reason to believe that they occur 
over a space of 2480 miles—a distance equal to that from the Red Sea 
to the North Cape of Scandinavia. The elevation on this western 
side of the continent has not been equable; at Valparaiso, within the 
period during which upraised shells have remained undecayed on the 
surface, it has been 1300 feet, whilst at Coquimbo, 200 miles north- 
ward, it has been within this same period only 252 feet... . At Co- 
quimbo, in a height of 364 feet, the elevation has been interrupted by 
five periods of comparative rest. At several places the land has been 
lately, or still is, rising both insensibly and by sudden starts of a few 
feet during earthquake-shocks; this shows that these two kinds of 
upward movement are intimately connected together. For a space of 
775 miles, upraised recent shells are found on the two opposite sides 
of the continent; and in the southern half of this space, it may be 
safely inferred—that the entire breadth of the continent has been up- 
lifted.’ —pp. 245, 246. 


In the basin of the La Plata a wide area, at least two, perhaps 
five or six times larger than Great Britain, has been covered by 
a deposit, named from the place where it occurs, the Pampean 
formation. This consists he very uniform mass ‘ of a more or 
‘less dull reddish, slightly indurated, argillaceous earth or mud, 
‘ often, but not always, including in horizontal lines concretions of 
‘ marl, and frequently passing into a compact marly rock,’ named 
Tosca rock by the natives. From the absence of stratification 
and the number of embedded remains of terrestrial quadrupeds, 
M. d’Orbigny considers this formation as produced by a great 
debacle. But Mr. Darwin observed in it horizontal zones of 
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colour, and also differences of constitution between the upper and 
lower portions, which ‘ appeared to prove that mud differi 

slightly in composition was successively and quietly deposited. 
Mr. Darwin’s arguments against the theory of D'Orbi y are of 
much importance, as applicable not only to this special case, but 
to the genezal question of the occurrence of debacles as true 
causes of geological phenomena. Such sudden torrents of water, 
sweeping with irresistible violence over whole continents, have 
always seemed to us inconsistent at once with the physical laws 
of nature and the geological facts they were conjured up to ex- 
plain. They may be described as the ultima ratio of geologists, 
and more an attempt to conceal our own ignorance of the manner 


in which certain formations have been produced, than a discovery 
of their veritable causes. 


* On the theory of a debacle, (says our author) a prodigious amount 
of mud, without a single pebble, is supposed to have been borne over 
the wide surface of the Pampas, when under water; on the other hand, 
over the whole of Patagonia, the same or another debacle is supposed 
to have borne nothing but gravel:—assuredly directly opposite effects 
ought not to be attributed to the same agency. Where, again, could 
a mass of fine sediment, charged with calcareous matter in a fit state 
for chemical segregation, and in quantity sufficient to cover an area at 
least 750 miles long, and 400 miles broad, to a depth of from twenty 
or thirty feet to an hundred feet, have accumulated ready to be trans- 
ported by the supposed debacle? ‘To my mind it is little short of de- 
monstration, that a great lapse of time was necessary for the production 
and deposition of the enormous amount of mud-like matter forming the 
Pampas.’—p. 98. 


Mr. Darwin’s own theory is, that this formation was slowly. 
accumulated at the mouth of the former estuary of the La Plata 
and in the sea adjoining to it; the deposition of the mud being 
accompanied, at least in the southern part of the Pampas, by an 
elevatory movement, raising certain portions into dry land, on 
which the mammiferous animals embedded in other places lived. 
For the first origin of the reddish mud we must look to ‘ the 
* enormous area of Brazil, consisting, in chief part, of gneissic and 
‘ other granitic rocks, which have suffered decomposition, and 
‘ been converted into a red, gritty, argillaceous mass, to a greater 
‘ depth than in any other country which I have seen.’ —_- 

Shells have been found in this formation only near Buenos 
Ayres, in some of the uppermost layers; but in the mud round 
a tooth of the mastodon, discovered high up the course of the 
Parana, Professor Ehrenberg observed twenty microscopic or- 
ganisms, from which he infers that the bottom-most part was of 
brackish water origin. But the most remarkable remains are 
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those of extinct mammiferous animals, found in great abundance 
in the cliffs and steep banks of rivers, though until lately they 
excited no attention amongst the inhabitants. Among the more 
remarkable of these remains, are fragments of the skeletons of 
various extinct species, resembling the present sloths in form and 
structure, but far exceeding them in size. The sloths feed on 
the leaves and young twigs of trees, and their whole frame is, as 
Professor Owen remarks, specially and admirably organized for 
clinging to the boughs of trees, among which their existence is 
exclusively spent. But animals approximating to the elephant 
in size, cannot have sought their food by climbing like their 
light and diminutive congeners now living. Their whole struc- 
ture, as the accomplished anatomist just mentioned has proved, 
is modified to suit another mode of acquiring their proper sus- 
tenance. The fore limbs of the mylodon, of which he has 
restored a complete skeleton, were formed not only for climbing 
or seizing, but also for grubbing up or digging away soil. The 
extraordinary size and massive proportions of the hind limbs, at 
once arrest and astonish the beholder, and imply powers and 
actions peculiar to the gigantic animals when living. With the 
strong and powerful tail, they have formed a firm tripod on 
which the animal might rest when uprooting the trees on which 
it was about to feed. According to Professor Owen, the mylodon 
first began by scratching away the soil, and laying bare the 
roots of the chosen tree, and then grasping the loosened trunk 
with its fore arms, endeavoured to prostrate it on the ground. 
* And now let us picture to ourselves the massive frame of the 
‘ megatherium, convulsed with the mighty wrestling, every 
‘ vibrating fibre reacting on its bony attachment with a force 
‘which the sharp and strong crests and apophyses loudly be- 
* speak ; extraordinary must om been the strength and pro- 
‘ portions of that tree which, rocked to and fro, to right and left, 
‘in such an embrace, could long withstand the efforts of its 
* ponderous assailant.’ 

Remains of several other allied genera of animals have also 
been found, which we cannot now describe. Along with them, at 
Punta Alta, near Bahia Blanca, there was a double piece, about 
three feet long and two wide, of the bony armour of a large 

uadruped like the armadillo. Its two sides were pressed nearly 
close together, and from between them parts of the feet were 
extracted, and hence one or more of the limbs must have been 
attached to the dermal case when it was embedded. The tooth 
of an extinct species of horse also occurred ; and another tooth, 
probably of the macrauchenia, of which more perfect remains 
were obtained at Port St. Julian, in Patagonia. This animal, 
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according to Professor Owen, was a gigantic and most extra- 
ordinary pachyderm, allied to the palzeotherium, found fossil in 
Europe, but with affinities to the ruminants, especially to the 
guanaco or llama, and other American representatives of the 
camel. Several of the vertebral and other bones were found 
embedded in their proper relative positions; and ‘hence the 
‘skeleton was certainly united by its flesh or ligaments when 
‘ enveloped in the mud.’ 

Along with these remains, shells of existing species were 
found at both places. ‘ Undoubtedly it is a marvellous fact that 
‘these numerous gigantic quadrupeds, belonging, with the ex- 
‘ception of the equus curvidens, to seven extinct genera, and 
‘one, namely, the toxodon, not falling into any existing family, 
‘ should have coexisted with molusca, all of which are still livin 
‘species; but analogous facts have been observed in Nor 
¥ F overt and Europe. During the late tertiary deposits of 
‘ Britain, an elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, co-existed 
‘with many recent land and fresh water shells; and in North 
‘ America we have the best evidence that a mastodon, elephant, 
‘ megatherium, megalonyx, mylodon, an extinct horse and ox, 
‘ likewise co-existed with numerous land, fresh water, and marine 
‘recent shells.’ The same species of the megatherium, mega- 
lonyx, and horse, seem even to have extended from the southern 
United States of North America to the coast of Patagonia. As 
Mr. Darwin remarks, a similar fact occurs at the Cape of Good 
Hope at the present day, the elephant and rhinoceros ranging 
from the equator to latitude 35° south. 


‘The case of the mastodon andium is one of more difficulty, for it 
is found from latitude 36° south, over, as I have reason to believe, 
nearly the whole of Brazil, and up the Cordillera, to regions which, 
according to M. d‘Orbigny, border on perpetual snow, and which are 
almost destitute of vegetation: undoubtedly the climate of the Cor- 
dillera must have been different when the mastodon inhabited it; but 
we should not forget the case of the Siberian mammoth and rhinoceros, 
as showing how severe a climate the larger pachydermata can endure; 
nor overlook the fact of the guanaco ranging, in the present day, over 
the hot low deserts of Peru, the lofty pinnacles of the Cordillera, and 
the damp forest-clad land of southern Tierra del Fuego; the puma, 
also, is found from the equator to the Straits of Magellan, and 1 have 
seen its footsteps only a little below the limits of perpetual snow in the 
Cordillera of Chili’—p. 105. 


Since Mr. Darwin visited America, a very great number of 
remains of extinct animals, a few of the same species, and several 
of the same genera with those of the Pampas, have been dis- 
covered by MM. Lund and Clausen in caves in Brazil. At 
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that time, therefore, the two Americas must have swarmed with 
quadrupeds, many of them of gigantic size. 


‘If Buffon,’ as Mr. Darwin observes, ‘had known of these gigantic 
armadilloes, llamas, great rodents and lost pachydermata, he would 
have said, with a greater semblance of truth, that the creative force in 
America had lost its vigour, rather than that it had never possessed 
such powers. It:is impossible to reflect on the changed state of this 
continent without the deepest astonishment, and without speculating 
on the causes by which this change has been produced. Formerly, 
America must have swarmed with great monsters, like the southern 
parts of Africa, with mastodons, elephants, horses; now we find only 
the tapir, guanaco, armadillo, and capybara, mere pigmies compared 
to the antecedent races. The greater number, if not all, of these ex- 
tinct quadrupeds lived at a very recent period. Since their loss, no 
very great physical changes can have taken place in the nature of the 
country. What, then, has exterminated so many living creatures? 
In the Pampas, the great sepulchre of such remains, there are no signs 
of violence, but, on the contrary, of the most quiet and scarcely sen- 
sible changes. What shall we say of the death of the fossil horse? 
Did those plains fail in pasture, which afterwards were overrun by 
thousands and tens of thousands of the successors of the fresh stock 
introduced with the Spanish colonists? In some countries, we may 
believe that a number of species, subsequently introduced, by con- 
suming the food of the antecedent races, may have caused their ex- 
termination; but we can scarcely credit that the armadillo has devoured 
the food of the immense megatherium, the capybara of the toxodon, 
or the guanaco of the camel-like kind. One is tempted to believe in 
such simple relations as variation of climate and food, or introduction 
of enemies, or the increased numbers of other species, as the cause of 
the succession of races. But if they did, they must have been changes 
common to the whole world, and although scarcely sufficient to affect 
moluscous animals either in Europe or South America, yet able to 
destroy many quadrupeds in regions now characterized by frigid, 
temperate, and warm climates. ‘These cases of extinction forcibly re- 
call the idea (I do not wish to draw any close analogy,) of certain 
fruit-trees, which, it has been asserted, though grafted on young stems, 
planted in varied situations, and fertilised by the richest manures, yet, 
at one period, have all withered away and perished. A fixed and de- 
termined length of life has in such cases been given to thousands and 
thousands of buds, (or individual germs,) although produced in long 
succession. On such grounds, it does not seem a necessary conclusion 
that the extinction of species, more than their creation, should ex- 
clusively depend on the nature (altered by physical changes,) of their 
country. All that at present can be said with certainty is, that, as 
with the individual, so with the species, the hour of life has run its 
course and is spent.’* 


* Darwin Journal, (1st edit.) p. 210—212. 
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To these remarks of Mr. Darwin, which we have ventured 
slightly to abridge, we shall only add, that this is one of those 
instances in which geology almost forces the most Pp 
admit the presence in nature of higher powers and laws 
such as are merely physical. ‘The special case, too, is a striking 
refutation of that theory of development which affirms that the 

resent species of animals have gradually grown up, with ever- 
increasing powers and capacities, from the simpler races of former 

s. Here, on the contrary, the progress has been in the opposite 
direction ; and whilst the powerful giants of the old world have 

rished from the earth, their weaker contemporaries still survive 

in their descendants. Among the causes of their extinction, Mr. 
Darwin does not perhaps allow sufficient weight to the influence 
of the introduction of man; probably placing it long previous to 
this event. Yet Dr. Lund has found human bones, and skulls 
shaped like those of the ancient Peruvians, in the same caves 
with 1 remains of the megatherium and other extinct species, and 
affirms that both are of equal antiquity. This discovery has been 
looked upon with suspicion, as inconsistent with the recent 
origin of man on the earth—a fact established by geology not 
less than by history; but, as it seems to us, altogether without 
reason, The formations in which these remains are entombed 
are among the most modern on the earth, and no precise date, 
expressed in years or centuries, can be assigned them. They may 
easily be supposed to have been formed within the six or eight 
thousand years during which man has undoubtedly existed on 
the globe. We should regard this and similar facts, if well esta- 
blished, not as proving the vast antiquity of the human race, but 
the recent period within which certain species of animals have 
become extinct. It is always the larger and apparently more 
powerful animals that first fall victims to the encroachments of 
man on their native haunts; as in our own island, the wolf and 
bear have perished, whilst the fox and wild-cat still survive. The 
mighty proportions of the mylodon, that fitted it to wrestle with 
the sturdy saplings of the forest, would only render it a more de- 
sirable prey, a more easy victim, to a tribe of fierce and hungry 
savages, 
In Patagonia, some very remarkable tertiary formations also 
occur. One of these is a white pumiceous mudstone, with abun- 
dant gypsum, which is certainly continuous along the coast for 
230 miles, or, as Mr. Darwin believes, for 570 miles. At Port 
St. Julian, it is from 800 to 900 feet in thickness; and on the 
Santa Cruz, extends, with a slightly altered character, up to the 
Cordillera. 
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‘ From its microscopic structure, and from its analogy with other 
formations in volcanic districts, it must be considered as originally of 
volcanic origin: it may have been formed by the long-continued attri- 
tion of vast quantities of pumice, or, judging from the manner in which 
the mass becomes, in ascending the valley of the Santa Cruz, divided 
into variously coloured layers, from the long-continued eruption of 
clouds of fine ashes. In either case, we must conclude that the southern 
volcanic orifices of the Cordillera, now in a dormant state, were at 
about this period over a wide space, and for a great length of time in 
action.’ 

On the banks of the Santa Cruz river, sixty-seven miles from 
its mouth, there is associated with these beds a great platform of 
black basaltic lava, in one place divided into magnificent columns, 
each face twelve feet in diameter. ‘This great deluge of lava is 
* worthy, in its dimensions, of the great continent to which it be- 
‘longs. The aggregate streams,’ of which it consists, ‘ have flowed 
‘ from the Cordillera to a distance (unparalleled, I believe, in any 
* case yet known) of about an red ae 7 eographical miles. Near 
‘ their furthest extremity their total thickness is 130 feet, which 
* increases, thirty-five miles farther inland, to 322 ;’ and nearer its 

- source in the mountains is probably even more. According to 
Elie de Beaumont, the least inclination of the surface of a sub- 
aérial lava stream known, is that of the great eruption, in 1783, 
from the Skaptar Jokul, in Iceland, which is 30’: whilst the 
ground over which it flowed has a mean inclination of less than 
20’. But the beds over which this lava stream has been spread 
have a slope of only 7’ 52”, and the upper surface of the platform, 
for the first 14} miles, of 7’ 20”. Hence it is probable that these 
beds owe their wide and uniform diffusion to the pressure of the 
ocean below which they have been formed, though the surface 
on which they rest had perhaps a smaller inclination, the conti- 
nent having been more raised in the interior than on the coast. 
The bottom of the present sea, in a line from the mouth of the 


Santa Cruz river to the Falkland Islands, between the depth o 
seventeen and eighty-five fathoms, only declines at an angle 
1’ 22”. 

Tertiary formations likewise occur on the west coast of th 
continent. In both regions the fossils show that these beds pr 
bably verge on the commencement of this era, or are of nearl 
contemporaneous origin with the Eocene formations of th 
northern hemisphere. From the character of the fossils, Mr 
Darwin has A: a to estimate the probable nature of th¢ 
climate under which they lived. 


‘ If,’ says he, ‘ instead of comparing the fossils of Navidad (on thé 
coast of Chile, in lat. 34° S.) with the shells now living on the " 
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coast of South America, we compare them with those found in other 
parts of the world, under nearly similar latitudes; for instance, in the 
southern parts of the Mediterranean or of Australia, there is no evi- 
dence that the sea off Navidad was formerly hotter than what might 
have been expected from its latitude, even if it was somewhat warmer 
than it now is when cooled by the great southern polar current. In 
Patagonia there is even still less evidence, in the character of the fos- 
sils, of the climate having been formerly warmer.’ 


This, as Mr. Darwin observes, is a highly important conclu- 
sion— 

‘For we must believe, in accordance with the views of Mr. Lyell, 
that the causes which gave to the older (contemporaneous) tertiary 
productions of the quite temperate zones of Europe a tropical character, 
were of a local character, and did not affect the whole globe. On the 
other hand, I have endeavoured to show, in the Geological Transac- 
tions, that, at a much later period, Europe and North and South 
America were nearly contemporaneously subjected to ice action, and 
consequently to a colder, or at least more equable climate, than that 
now characteristic of the same latitudes.’ 


These are truly strange revolutions in the history of the earth ; 
its solid crust rising and sinking like the scales of a balance, the 
living beings it nourishes created, destroyed, replaced by others— 
the very heavens above, with the climate, changing their nature 
and influence. But when we look to the structure of the Cor- 
dillera, as described by Mr. Darwin, we obtain as it were some 
glimpses into the working of the mighty agency by which these 
wondrous mutations are effected. . Darwin twice crossed the 
whole chain, by different passes, near Valparaiso, and from the 
lofty summit enjoyed a ‘glorious view,’ perhaps unsurpassed 
upon the earth. 


‘ The atmosphere resplendently clear; the sky an intense blue; the 
profound valleys; the wild, broken forms; the heaps of ruins, piled up 
during the lapse of ages; the bright coloured rocks, contrasted with 
the quiet mountains of snow; all these together produced a scene I 
never could have figured to my imagination. Neither plant nor bird, 
except a few condors wheeling round the higher pinnacles, distracted 
the attention from the inanimate mass. I felt glad I was alone: it 
was like watching a thunder-storm, or hearing a chorus of the Messiah 
in full orchestra.’ 


Mr. Darwin’s summary of the geological history of this chain 
of mountains is highly interesting, though it is only the study of 
the details, with the assistance of the coloured sections in his 
work, that can enable us in some small measure to comprehend 
the vast number and complexity of the phenomena that it em- 
braces. 
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‘The shores of the Pacific, for the space of 1200 miles, from Tres 
Montes to Copiapo, and I believe for a very much greater distance, 
are composed, with the exceptions of the tertiary basins, of metamor- 
phic schists, plutonic rocks, and more or less altered clayslate. On 
the floor of the ocean thus constituted, vast streams of various purplish 
claystone and greenstone porphyries were poured forth, together with 
great alternating piles of angular and rounded fragments of similar 
rocks ejected from the submarine craters. From the compactness of 
the streams and fragments, it is probable that, with the exception of 
some districts in northern Chile, the eruptions took place in profoundly 
deep water. The orifices of eruption appear to have been studded over 
a breadth, with some outliers, of from 50 to 100 miles; and closely 
enough together, both north and south, and east and west, for the 
ejected matter to form a continuous mass, which in central Chile is 
more than a mile in thickness. I traced this mound-like mass for 
only 450 miles; but judging from what I saw at Iquique, from speci- 
mens, and from published accounts, it appears to have a manifold 
greater length. In the basal parts of the series, and especially towards 
the flanks of the range, mud, since converted into a feldspathic slaty 
rock, and sometimes into greenstone, was occasionally deposited be- 
tween the beds of erupted matter : with this exception, the uniformity 
of the porphyritic rocks is very remarkable. 

* At the period when the claystone and greenstone porphyries nearly 
or quite ceased being erupted, that great pile of strata which, from 
often abounding with gypsum, I have generally called the gypseous 
formation, was deposited, and feldspathic lavas, together with other 
singular volcanic rocks, were occasionally poured forth...... At 
about the commencement of the gypseous period, the bottom of the sea 
here seems first to have been peopled by shells, not many in kind, but 
abounding in individuals.’ 

These shells, being found from the base to high up in the 
series, show that the whole great pile of strata, from 5000 to 7000 
or 8000 feet thick, belongs to the same period; which, from the 
singular mixture of cretaceous and oolitic forms, in the fossils, 
Mr. Darwin names the Cretaceo-oolitic. 


‘The strata in this formation, composed of black calcareous shaly- 
rocks, of red and white, and sometimes siliceous sandstones, of coarse 
conglomerates, limestones, tuffs, dark mudstones, and those singular 
fine-grained rocks, which I have called pseudo-honestones, vast beds 
of gypsum, and many other jaspery and scarcely describable varieties, 
vary and replace each other in short horizontal distances, to an extent, 
I believe, unequalled even in a tertiary basin. Most of these sub- 
stances are easily fusible, and have apparently been derived either 
from volcanoes still in quiet action, or from the attrition of volcanic 
products. If we picture to ourselves the bottom of the sea, rendered 
uneven in an extreme degree, with numerous craters, some few occa- 
sionally in eruption, but the greater number in the state of solfataras, 
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discharging calcareous, siliceous, ferruginous matters, and gypsum or 
sulphuric acid, to an amount surpassing, perhaps, even the existing sul- 
phureous volcanoes of Java, we shall probably understand the circum- 
stances under which this singular pile of varying strata was accumu- 
lated. The shells appear to have lived at the quiescent periods when 
only limestone or calcareo-argillaceous matter was depositing.’ 


As these shells are in several places covered by from 5000 to6000 
or 7000 feet of strata, Mr. Darwin thinks the bottom of the sea 
must have subsided during this period, to allow of the accumula- 
tion of the superincumbent submarine beds; and that this ‘ great 
sinking movement’ must have extended in a north and south line 
for at least 400 miles, and probably was co-extensive with the 
gypseous formation. But at the same period that the bed of the 
sea over a wide area was sinking for several thousand feet, and 
submarine craters yielded at intervals a prodigious supply of 
gypsum and other mineral exhalations, or occasionally poured 
forth lavas; in other places, islands composed of porphyries, 
sara rocks, and the lower gypseous strata, were already wu 

eaved, exposed to the action of the waves, and clothed with 
trees, sevens of the characters of the Araucarian tribe, but with 
some curious points of affinity with the yew. 

These trees, fifty-two in number, measuring from three to five 
feet each in circumference, are now partly silicified, partly con- 
verted into coarsely crystallized calcareous spar, and project a few 
feet from the ground like snow-white columns. But we must 
allow Mr. Darwin to tell in his own words the marvellous story 
a ew scene on the western flank of the Uspallata range 
unfolded :— 


‘I confess I was at first so much astonished that I could scarcely 
believe the plainest evidence of it. I saw the spot where a cluster of fine 
trees had once waved their branches on the shores of the Atlantic, when 
that ocean (now driven back 700 miles) approached the base of the 
Andes: I saw that they had sprung from a volcanic soil which had 
been raised above the level of the sea, and that this dry land, with its 
upright trees, had subsequently been let down to the depths of the ocean. 
There it was covered by sedimentary matter, and this again by enor- 
mous streams of submarine lava—one such mass alone attaining the 
thickness of a thousand feet; and these deluges of melted stone and 
aqueous deposits had been five times spread out alternately. The 
ocean which received such masses must have been deep; but again 
the subterranean forces exerted their power, and I now beheld the bed 
of that sea forming a chain of mountains more than 7000 feet in alti- 
tude. Nor had those antagonist forces been dormant, which are 
always at work to wear down the surface of the land to one level: the 
great piles of strata had been intersected by many wide valleys; and 
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the trees, now changed into silex, were exposed projecting from the 
volcanic soil, now changed into rock, whence formerly in a green and 
budding state they had raised their lofty heads. Now, all is utterly 
irreclaimable and desert; even the lichen cannot adhere to the stony 
casts of former trees. Vast and scarcely comprehensible as such 
changes must ever appear, yet! they have all occurred within a 
period, recent when compared with the history of the Cordillera; and 
that Cordillera itself is modern, as compared with some other of the 
fossiliferous strata of South America.’* 


But though these geological phenomena have taken place on 
such a grand scale in former ages, they are very far from havin 
exhausted the cycle of their changes or the powers by which 
they are produced. The highest peaks of the Cordillera rising 
upwards of 20,000 feet above the sea level, consist of active vol- 
canoes or of cones which, though now apparently dormant, may 
soon again burst forth. Nor has the series of urn thes dislocations 
and grand, though slow, upward and downward movements in 
mass, ceased. At the very time Mr. Darwin was on the coast, 
on the 20th February, 1835, an awful overpowering earthquake- 
shock spread devastation over Chile, and in less than six seconds 
laid the city of Conception in ruins. ‘ The stunning noise,’ says 
Captain Fitzroy, ‘ of falling houses; the horrible cracking of the 
‘earth, which opened and shut rapidly and repeatedly in numerous 
‘places; the desperate, heart-rending outcries of the people; the 
‘stifling heat; the blinding, smothering clouds of dust, the utter 
‘helplessness and confusion, and the extreme horror and alarm, 
‘can neither be described nor fully imagined.’ At Talcahuano 
the sea retired and three times retained ts a huge wave, twenty- 
five to thirty feet high, which ‘roaring as it dashed against every 
‘obstacle with irresistible force, rushed, destroying and over- 
‘whelming, along the shore.’t All observers seem to agree that 
one of the most striking and appalling circumstances connected 
with a violent earthquake is the sudden destruction it causes in 
all our old associations, which look on the earth as the very 
emblem of solidity that can never be moved. And this, too, is 
probably the most important scientific truth that these convul- 
sions teach. When the raging wave had spent its fury on the 
shore, the sea returned to its usual quiet repose, with no sign, no 
trace of the disturbance it had so lately exhibited. But not only 
was the land strewed with the ruined dwellings of man, but 
cracked and fissured in every direction, the surface of the hardest 
rocks shivered by the vibrations into innumerable fragments, and 
the whole coast, the plains and mountains raised permanently 


* Journal, (1st ed.) pp. 406, 407. 
+ Voyage of the Beagle, vol. ii. pp. 403—406. 
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above their former level. So widely opposed to reality is the 
common prejudice that speaks of the earth as fixed and solid, of 
the ocean as unstable and mutable ! 

The phenomena of the coral islands of the Pacific and of the 
tertiary and more recent formations in South America thus coin- 
cide in proving that the surface of the earth over wide areas is 
rising or sinking, and that the same region may at successive 
periods be alternately subjected to each of these movements. The 
true causes of this oscillation of the solid crust of the globe is one 
of the most interesting, yet most obscure questions in geology. 
In South America, the strata have undergone two kinds of 
elevatory motion : by one of which the whole continent has been 
raised in mass; by the other, portions of the strata have been 
tilted up on edge, at various angles, and now form a large part 
of the lofty chain of the Cordillera. The latter phenomenon is 
evidently closely connected with the volcanic action going on in 
that region. The igneous powers, pushing up the strata from 
below, must rend them into vast fissures, immediately filled by 
veins of molten matter, sending out branches in a horizontal 
direction between the beds of rock. These injected masses cool, 
harden, and prevent the beds from falling back into their original 

sition; when a new eruption again expands the mass, throw- 
ing the rocks upwards and outwards. In this manner, the moun- 
tain grows, like a palm or other endogenous tree, by continual 
additions from within; and a section of such a mountain would 
present a series of veins and beds of igneous rock, crossing and 
intersecting each other in the most intricate modes, and the most 
recent of which is probably the lowest and deepest situated. 

The movement of the land in mass, and in so equable a manner, 
that, as Mr. Darwin says, throughout a long line of 1600 miles 
northward from Tierra del Fuego, not a fault in the stratification 
or abrupt dislocation was anywhere observable, is a far more diffi- 
cult problem. A true theory must here explain not only the rise 
of the land in one place and at one time, but also its subsi- 
dence at other places, and during other periods; it must com- 
prise the phenomena of the coral reefs and sinking channels of 
the Pacific, as well as those of the gravel-capped terraces of Pa- 
tagonia and the mud-like beds of the Pampas. Mr. Darwin as- 
cribes the. upward movement of the land to the intrusion of vast 
lakes of fluid lava on which the solid rocks repose. By the re- 
moval of this fluid basis from one part of the earth’s crust to 
another, it is easy to conceive how the ground over the place it 
leaves may sink down, and that above the place into which it 
forces itself may rise up. But this theory leaves the great diffi- 
culty still untouched: it gives no account of the reason why the 
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subterranean fluid masses should move from one place to another ; 
why in this geological period they should be elevating South 
America, and causing the bottom of the Pacific to subside; 
raising the north of Rikettinia, and depressing the southern 
shores of the Baltic—whereas in a former geological period, the 
opposite motions took place in these regions.‘ The only person 
who seems to have looked at this question in its full generality is 
Mr. Babbage, in his remarkable fragment, ‘The Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise.’ This accomplished mathematician has there 
shown how the aqueous agents wearing away the surface of the 
dry land, and reducing the thickness of the solid covéring, per- 
mit the inferior masses to cool, and consequently to contract and 
subside; whilst the same matter deposited in the bottom of the 
sea, and increasing the thickness of the superior crust there, must 
cause the temperature below to increase, and the crust of the 
earth consequently to expand and rise up. In this theory, an 
actual and true cause is assigned for the alternate rising and 
sinking of vast areas of the earth. But there still remain many 
difficulties on this subject, as for example, the sources of this in- 
ternal heat, its connexion with active volcanic vents, with the 
form of continents, the direction of mountain chains, and the dis- 
tribution of heat and magnetism on the surface. On so vast a 
subject as this, the close of an article already too long is no place 
to enter, though many of the facts detailed in the ws before 
us furnish important materials for such speculations. 

It is these vast general views, having a direct bearing, not on 
the history of an isolated province, country, or even continent 
alone, but on the revolutions of the whole planet, that give to 
geology an interest similar to that attaching to the sublime dis- 
coveries of astronomy. In one point of view, the interest is even 
greater as the scene of these revolutions is more familiar to our 
minds, and forms the theatre on which all the memorable deeds 
in the history of humanity have been transacted. It is the con- 
stant reference to these general questions and the pointed manner 
in which particular facts are brought to bear on them, that gives 
to Mr. Darwin’s books their peculiar charm and highest valve. 
It is this that destroys the littleness of detail that would 
otherwise attach to the enumeration of the mineralogical peculi- 
arities of rocks, to the superposition of strata, or lists of fossils. 
Another interesting peculiarity of geology is the remarkable 
manner in which minute facts regarding the structure of distant 
regions of the globe come to illustrate disputed questions in the 
physical history of our own country. The blue or reddish boulder 
clay forming the superficial covering of almost every portion of 
Britain, has been Desssibeld as originating in a great debacle, 
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sweeping, like an earthquake-wave, from the western Atlantic 
across the length and breadth of the land ; and this enormous wave 


- was affirmed to have been produced by the sudden elevation of the 


chain of the Andes and the American continent, whose recent 
origin was assumed, probably, on no better foundation than that 
it was frequently designated the New World. But Mr. Darwin has 
not only rendered this theory very improbable, by showing that 
similar formations in America have been produced in a different 
way, but has given it a more decided blow by proving that the 
elevation of the land generally is probably slow and gradual, and 
that at all events this has been the manner in which the western 
world and its colossal mountain-chain has originated. He has 
thus put certain fact in the place of vague imagination, and the 
reality, as is often the case, is more wonderful than the fiction; 
inasmuch as it is assuredly more wonderful that the quiet and 
noiseless processes of nature, guided by the wise laws to which 
they have been subjected by the Creator, should produce such 
mighty, such all-important revolutions, than that they should be 


brought about in a moment of wild confusion and unregulated 
convulsion. 


Arr. IV. The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theological 
Science. By Joun Harnis, D.D., author of the ‘ Great Teacher,’ 
&ec. London: Ward and Co. 


‘Tue Pre-Adamite Earth! Is there no offence in it? Ought 
not the very title to put us on our guard? In this age of daring 
speculation—in which it is confidently maintained that theology 
is a progressive science, andin which adventurous spirits are 
pushing their inquiries beyond the boundaries prescribed by rea- 
son into the awful regions of faith and mystery—does it not be- 
come those who reverence the Scriptures, to pause before they 
sit down to the perusal of a work whose very announcement 
seems to be little less than a verbal impeachment of the Mosaic 
account of the six days’ work of creation? We have heard talk 
of this description. We pity the weakness that could indulge 
in it, while we yet unfeignedly respect the profound, though un- 
enlightened homage, which it pays to the sacred oracles. We 
admit that the time is past when everything in religion was 
taken upon trust—when theology was regarded as the mere 
dictum of an authority to be believed—when it was altogether 
limited to revealed, as distinguished from natural truth, and faith 
and philosophy were placed at an immeasurable distance from 
cc2 
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each other. We are likewise free to confess that the varied pro- 
cess by which this change has been effected may have been 
such as to alarm the fears of the timid, and to awaken for a mo- 
ment the apprehensions of the wise. We refer especially to the 
modern science of geology. Hypotheses founded on dubious 
facts and partial discoveries in its early history were hailed by in- 
fidel philosophers as a triumph over Divine revelation; and as a 
natural consequence, the maintainers of biblical verities were 
loud in their anathemas against scientific heresies, as the most 
dangerous subverters of the facts and doctrines of the Bible. 
They were zealously affected in a good thing. They did well 
to be angry. The champions of the faith and the armies of the 
aliens were drawn up in battle array, and war was proclaimed 
—war to the knife. In the meantime an enlightened band of 
philosophers and Christian believers, equally animated by the 
ove of truth, and persuaded that science and religion must have 
the same origin, and lead to the same results, demanded a truce, 
that they might institute inquiries, and ascertain whether there 
was any real ground for the feuds and enmities which had been 
so long and so fiercely cherished. The effect of this tranquil 
and pacific movement has been mutual approximation. On the 
one side, hypothesis has yielded to theory, and theory to science ; 
and on the other, critical investigation and exegesis, unforced 
and natural, have brought out the genuine sense and true inter- 
pretation of the inspired record. 

Thus has geology become one of the richest contributions to 
theological science—and the conclusion is all but universal that 
nature and revelation are equally the manifestations, though dis- 
played through different mediums, of one great and glorious self- 
existent and eternal Being. The war party, however, is far from 
being extinct. Sincerity, armed by ignorance and prejudice, 
keeps them still in the field, where, brandishing words instead of 
weapons, they ‘fright the souls of fearful adversaries.’ Their 
fiercest denunciations are made to fall, we regret to say, on the 
wisest and best friends of the cause they profess to have at heart. 
There are names dear to science and religion to which a species 
of orthodox intolerance still attaches odium and suspicion. 
Christian theology is with those who yield to this ungracious 
prejudice a tabooed territory, too sacred to be approached by 
the lawless spirit of philosophy; and, confounding the science of 
theology with the volume of revelation, they hastily presume 
that it cannot be progressive ; whereas analogy and history abun- 
dantly prove that it is. Astronomy is a progressive science. It 
has been well observed, ‘ The heavens are not science; the Bible 
‘is not science. They present the sublime facts from which 
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* science is derived.’ God created the heavens and the earth, 
but men have drawn science out of them. So God inspired 
prophets and apostles to write the truths of the Bible, but unin- 
— theologians have philosophized upon them, and worked 
them up into system and science; and where is inquiry to stop? 
When will the period arrive in which it may be affirmed with 
truth, that every phenomenon of nature, and every one of its 
—— is clearly understood ?—that each word of Scripture has 
en explained, and every fact, truth, and principle it contains 
elaborated into a perfect whole, consistent in all its parts—with 
out any thing unknown to inquire after, or to discover? Milton 
was no advocate for a stereotyped theology, when, addressing the 
Lords and Commons of Enginls urging the emancipation of the 
national mind from the trammels of ecclesiastical intolerance, he 
represents ‘the sad friends of truth, such as durst appear, imi- 
‘ tating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled body of 
‘ Osiris, going up and down, gathering up limb by limb, still as 
‘ they could find them. We have not found them all, Lords and 
‘ Commons, nor ever shall do till her Master’s second coming; he 
‘ shall bring together every joint and member, and shall mould 
‘ them into an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection.’ 
Believing that philosophy and religion are approaching nearer 
to each other, and that their union, the more completely it is 
cemented, will bring them both to sacrifice at the same altar and 
to worship in the same temple—their offering one, and their 
rituals differing only so as to form a harmony of parts in the per- 
formance of their united hymn of praise—we hail this as among 
the most auspicious signs of the times. Theology, we doubt not, 
will ere long take its high and distinguished place among the 
sciences—when all philosophies will be tributary at her feet— 
when the sphere of be investigation will take in the whole uni- 
verse of matter and of mind, and her progress be arrested only 
when God says, Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther—that is, 
at the footstool of his eternal throne. Even now, the professor of 
science wears the robe of piety. Dr. Buckland assures us, that 
science is the voice of natural religion, which accords harmo- 
niously with the testimonies of revelation, in ascribing the origin 
of the universe to the will of one eternal and dominant intelli- 
ence—the Almighty Lord and Supreme First Cause of all 
things that subsist, ‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; 
‘ before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth and 
‘ the world were made, God from everlasting, and world without 
‘end.’ And who does not reverence the sage who, in counselling 
his youthful pupil, recommends to him that ‘one department of 
‘ knowledge, which, like an ample palace, contains within itself 
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‘ mansions for every other knowledge : which deepens and extends 
‘ the interest of every other, gives it new charms and additional 
* purpose; the study of which, rightly and liberally pursued, is 
‘ beyond any other entertaining, beyond all others, tends at once 
* to tranquillize and enliven, to keep the mind elevated and stead- 
‘fast, the heart humble and tender: it is biblical theology—the 
¢ men! of religion, the religion of philosophy.’ The writer, 
who is no other than Samuel Taylor Coleridge, adds, ‘I would 
‘that I could refer you to any book in which such a plan of 
‘ reading had been sketched out in detail, or even but generally.’ 
Dr. Harris, in the volume before us, has done much towards 
supplying this desideratum; and when his whole plan is filled 
up, and his large purpose executed, we persuade ourselves that 
something memorable will have been done towards meeting the 
‘demands of a devout philosophy. 

The true philosophy of every science is its theology. The 
science that flows not from the Source of Wisdom, and does not 
recognise the Almighty Instructor at every step of its progress, 
loses its proper aim and object; its range is circumscribed. It 
invigorates, indeed, and expands the capacities of the soul; but 
it is only a preparation for ultimate nothingness. The philosophy 
that discovers everything but God, is a mere approximation to 
knowledge; it is like the most perfect kind of animal instinct, 
whose sagacity so nearly resembles human reason, that its total 
incapacity for religion and religious worship is the only evidence 
of its belonging to an inferior species. In this it essentially dif- 
fers from divine philosophy, which commences at an elevation 
transcending the highest attainments of mere human science, after 
which that science does not even so much as aspire. It begins 
with the idea of God, eloquently described as ‘capable of conti- 
* nual expansion, which transforms into its own likeness the mind 
‘that receives it, grows more refulgent by having transferred 
‘ upon it new perceptions of beauty and goodness—attracting to 
‘ itself as a centre whatever bears the impress of dignity, order, or 
‘ happiness; which borrows splendour from all that is fair, subordi- 
* nates to itself all that is great, and sits enthroned in the riches 
‘ of the universe.”* 

The mind that begins with the study of nature simply asa field 
of inquiry, may indeed discover so much of nature’s God in every 
department, as to feel a reverence for the divine attributes as 
more clearly displayed in the Holy Scriptures, and may avow its 
belief of their inspired character, and give lofty utterance to its 
sublime and devout emotions of adoration and praise to the infi- 
nitely wise and powerful and beneficent Creator of all things ; 
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but how few are the instances in which the professors of human . 
science, even when it assumes the form of natural theology, be- 
stow a thought upon the philosophy of redemption, or acquaint 
themselves with the mere elements of that science which makes 
wise unto salvation—which places man in a relation to the Deity 
so near and exalted as to invest him with an importance, in con- 
nexion with the earth, which is his present habitation, far be- 
yond the imaginings of thought, or all that philosophy could 
ever dream. Apart from this knowledge, what an insignificant 


. science is geology—how perplexing and how purposeless! But 


in connexion with man, the being with whom God incarnate 
claims the relation of brotherhood, and who is the special object 
of that mysterious economy which represents. the Almighty in 
the solitude of his essence, when he dwelt alone in his own eter- 
nity, rejoicing in the habitable parts of his earth, and having his 
delights with the sons of men ; and which ever and anon, by its 
astonishing developments of divine condescension and mercy, 
induces and justifies the exclamation, ‘ What is man, that thou 
shouldst magnify him! and that thou shouldest set thine heart 
upon him !’—the pre-adamite earth, with its cycles, its revolutions, 
and successions, becomes an object of the most intense interest. 
Redemption draws upgeology into its train of influences, and adapts 
its discoveries to the furtherance of its ultimate design. That 
the infinitely wise God has been pleased to connect with this 
atom among worlds, the most magnificent displays of his moral 

rfections and the immortal destiny of maguinls of his intel- 
sata creatures, is a consideration which only the Christian phi- 
losopher can appreciate ; he, therefore, alone is prepared to pursue 
the study of earth’s philosophy in a becoming spirit, and as a 
being who feels that he is destined to carry the lessons of the 
present into the future, who knows that 


‘ Redemption is the science and the song of all eternity.’ 


We shrink not from the avowal that all our philosophy is grounded 


on one assumption, an assumption which, in our view, ranges among 
self-evident truths—we did not learn it in the schools of science— 
where multitudes study all their lives, and never discover it—we 
assume that the happiness of all intelligent creatures depends 
upon the development of their moral nature; that the glory of 
the Divine character is pre-eminently connected with such de- 
velopment, and that, therefore, as the moral Governor of the 
universe, he will, in all its varied and innumerable relations, - 
make the material subservient to the intellectual, and the intel- 


* Job, vii. 17. 
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lectual to the spiritual, and the whole to the majestic exhibition 
of his own infinite perfections of wisdom and truth, holiness and 
righteousness, goodness and mercy. It is here that Dr. Harris 
magnanimously takes his pusition,—we say magnanimously,—be- 
cause mere men of science, and who, as it regards the main sub- 
jects of his volume, are the most competent to appreciate his 

bours, will probably be induced, from its introductory pages, to 
deem the whole unworthy of their attention, and to read no far- 
ther, when they perceive that he carries principles derived from 
the domain of revealed theology into the province of nature, and 
maintains that there is an organic connexion between them. To 
a large class of religious readers, likewise, Dr. Harris’s volume 
woul have been far more acceptable, had he condescended to 
humour their prejudices and propitiate their indolence. But he 
has written to instruct rather than to please—to enlarge the 
boundaries of theological science, and multiply the number of 
its votaries, from those rapidly-increasing portions of society— 
the philosophical, whose intellectual cravings mere human science 
can never satisfy; and the religious, whose desire for mental 
culture, in the direction of scientific investigation, is daily grow- 
ing into a necessity, for the supply of which no adequate provision 
has yet been made. We anticipate for the work before us a 
success commensurate with its merits, when those merits are 
generally understood; but we think it just possible that the 
sciolists and formalists, who swear by the Baconian philosophy, 
without really comprehending it, will object in limine to the 
author’s method—while graver, but e alle superficial readers, 
glancing their eye over the primary truths, and the imposing code 
of laws in the form of propositions which the author has deduced 
from them, as the foundation of all his reasoning and science, 
may be perplexed at the idea of an undertaking which, accord- 
ing to their notion, affects to comprehend the Infinite, not only 
to sit in judgment on the divine scheme of the universe, but to 
fathom the depths of the divine nature. But this is altogether to 
misunderstand the character of the work and the design of the 
author. Here is no presumptuous speculation,—no rushing in 
where angels fear to tread. The primary truths are such as the 
revealed theology of the Bible has laid at the basis of all the ob- 
jective manifestations of the Deity, and the laws are only the 
fair and legitimate deductions from these fundamental truths. 
We have heard it asked—‘ Why all this array at the outset? 
We might answer this question by proposing another :— Does not 
a wise master-builder clear the site and lay the foundation 
before he erects the superstructure? We might also add—‘ In 
every work, regard the writer’s end.’ A man of genius, and there- 
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fore an original and independent thinker, may surely be per- 


. mitted to map out and fill up his own plan in his own way. To 


those to whom the method is objectionable, and, as they allege, on 
scientific grounds, we may offer a few words in its justification, 
as stated and explained in the preface. Its aim is to combine the 
inductive and the deductive—the deductive, for suggestion and 
a epee inquiry ; and the inductive, for test and verification ; 
and for what, and on what sufficient ground, is the one to be 
deemed the soul of science, and the other to be rejected as un- 


_worthy of the name? and wherein consists their original difference? 


Does not every inductive conclusion originate in some hypothetical 
idea, and rest ultimately on some 4 priori assumption? Yet it is 
on this account that the deductive meets with no favour in the 
eyes of some would-be philosophers ; while induction, however 
deficient in the number and nature of its parts, as applied to the 
subject investigated, is accepted as triumphantly conclusive. In 
order to pass off a nebula, you have only to give it an inductive 
air; while the most precious truth which reason ever minted is 
refused as a base coin, and the utterer liable to the penalties of a 
forger, unless he can give it an inductive stamp. Inductive and 
seductive are too often not far from synonymous. However, in 
natural philosophy a change is coming over the spirit of such 
dreams. Sir J. + iehowrs in his admirable Discourse, indicated 
the fact and expounded its ground. Whately showed that the 
logical process is always and everywhere essentially the same ; 
the phrases, logic of induction and logic of deduction, being em- 
ployed to distinguish, not any essential difference in the reason- 
Ing process itself, but in the sorts of propositions which are made 
to supply the premises and the conclusion ; the logic of induc- 
tion consisting in so stating the facts and the inference, that the 
evidence of the inference is obvious; the logic of deduction, in so 
stating the premises and conclusion, that the evidence of the con- 
clusion is obvious. Of course, induction will be always insepar- 
able from true science ; all that we mean is, that facts alone can 
never create science: they can only furnish the data on which 
it rests; but science itselh results, can result only, when these 
facts are consciously grounded on some conception, and tend to 
involve some general principle. The exhibition of this truth is 
the gist and burden of Dr. Whewell’s Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences. One of the most interesting parts of Mills’ Logic 
is the section which shows that the ‘ experimental sciences ma 

become deductive by the progress of experiment ;’ and Morell, 
in his History of Modern Philosophy, remarks, ‘ We believe that 
the method of science in the hands of such analysts,* is not des- 


* He mentions Whately and Whewell by name. 
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tined to continue slavishly conformed to the Baconian model, but 
that it will become more and more deductive in proportion as the 
data are enlarged, upon which legitimate deduction can proceed.* 
Now, such is the method adopted in the ‘Pre-Adamite Earth;’ the 
author taking care, through the whole, to adduce only such proofs 
as are of the same nature with the subject under discussion. The 
obvious inference which he draws from the whole is— 


‘ That there is a theology in nature which is ultimately one with the 
theology of the Bible—that there are principles of varied but universal 
application.’ 


And he adds, in further explanation— 


‘ The attempt which is here made to deduce such principles, and to 
apply them to the successive stages of the creation, proceeds on the 
assumption that the whole process of divine manifestation, including 
nature, is to be viewed in the light of a sublime argument, in which 
God is deductively reasoning from principles to facts, from generals to 
particulars. With the great synthetic whole ever present to his mind, 
he is seen unfolding the parts of which it consists. In order that man 
may feel the force of this reasoning, his mind, equally with the divine 
mind, must pre-suppose, or be prepared to admit, the primary truths 
on which the reasoning depends. But besides these, the great argu- 
ment implies (as in every case of ordinary reasoning) that there are 
certain ideas or truths in the mind of God which are not yet in the 
mind of man, and which it is the design of the argument to convey. 
For example, whatever exhibits marks of design must have had an 
intelligent author; the world exhibits marks of design, therefore the 
world must have had an intelligent author. Here the major is assumed 
alike by God and man; the conclusion is, at first, in the mind of God 
alone, and the design of the great argument is to convey it into the 
mind of man also; but the attainment of this end depends on the truth 
of the minor—that the world does exhibit marks of design; and how is 
this proposition to be established except by induction? To the infinitely 
blessed God, then, the entire process of divine manifestation is, in its 
reference to man, a sublime syllogism, of which the last object and the 
remotest event are already included potentially in the major; the un- 
folding of which is destined to occupy the coming eternity. While 
man, appointed to find the sphere of his activity and improvement in 
the intermediate space between the necessary and the contingent, and 
unable to rest but in the full junction of the two, shall derive perpetual 
accessions of enjoyment as he ascends from the particular to the infi- 
nite,-with whom it has originated, and in whom it is contained.—Pre- 
Face. 


Tn the author’s comprehensive design, he contemplates— 


Lockhe’s Essay, b. iv. c. 7, § 2. 


* See also Bacon’s Nov. Org., lib. i. App. 104, and De Aug.-Scient., lib. iii. cap. 3. 
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‘ A series of treatises, each complete in itself, in which certain prin- 
ciples or laws which he deduces from revealed theology, will be seen 
in their historical development as applied to individual man; to the 
family; to the nation; to the Son of God, as the second Adam, ‘ the 
Lord from heaven;’ to the church which he has founded; to the reve- 
lation which he has completed; and to the future prospects of huma- 
nity.’ 


This introductory treatise consists of five parts. Of these the 
first part contains those primary truths; and the second presents 
those. laws, or general principles, to which we have already re- 
ferred; ‘and the third, fourth, and fifth parts, are occupied with 
‘the exemplification and verification of these laws in the inor- 
‘ganic, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms of the pre-adamite 
‘earth respectively.’ 

The primary truths that God is, and that he must be, his own 
end from everlasting to everlasting, are as much the truths of 
natural as of revealed theology. The Bible authenticates what 
Nature oe through all her provinces, and what man finds 
inseparably interwoven with his own consciousness. The Bible 
announces a fact which necessarily supposes the existence, and of 
course the eternity, of God. ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.’ ‘This beginning’ of creation brings 
before a thoughtful mind the sublime conceptions of duration and 

ace—the one eternal, the other infinite—and both the habita- 
tion of a Being that fills immensity, and dwells in his own eter- 
nity. Before this announcement of the sacred oracle, the invisible 
things of God were clearly seen, and were understood by the 
things that were made. Theology was then a science. It was 
as clear a proposition then as now,—if anything is, something 
hath always been. If there is any being, there is an eterna 
being. For if there had been any time, or any moment, in all 
conceivable eternity, wherein there was nothing in being, nothing 
had ever come into being, or could possibly have done so. 

The consciousness which tells me ‘I think, and that, therefore, 
‘Iam,’ tells me also that my existence cannot be underived— 
that it must have had an intelligent Creator—the author of all 
things—and, therefore, self-existent and eternal. 

Can any process be more simple? Metaphysical science, with 
all its subtleties, must terminate here or in nothing. The argu- 
ment @ posteriori furnishes a valid proof in respect to the existence 
of God as the Great First Cause, and much instruction in respect 
to his character; but with this Cause, as Lord Brougham observes, 
we naturally connect the ideas of immensity and eternity; but it 
is a deduction, and forms no part of the argument itself. That is an 
imperfect conception of the Divine Being which views him only 
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relatively. To be a cause, there must be an effect ; a cause is not 
final in itself, but simply a means towards an end, and in the 
accomplishment of that end it consummates its own perfection.. 
Thus the Bible supplies the deficiency of nature, and reveals the 
intelligent, the free, the independent, the infinite, the self-sufficient 
and the all-sufficient God. The theology thus revealed, is the 
science, on whose altar the pre-adamite earth has offered up its 
contributions. Five chapters are devoted to the statement and 
illustration of the primary truths. These are— 


‘ The great reason, or why God is and must be his own end from 
everlasting to everlasting; the ultimate purpose, or the manifestation 
of the Divine all-sufficiency, the last end of creation; the fundamental 
relation, or the manifestation of the Divine all-sufficiency, mediatorial; 
the primary obligation, or duty arising from the mediatorial relation; 
the supreme right, or mediatorial authority and happiness commensu- 
rate with the discharge of obligation.’ 


The full exposition of these fundamental or primary truths 
prepares the way for the enunciation of the principles, amounting 
to the number of twenty, which in fact constitute the philosophy 
of the pre-adamite ha and the exemplification of which con- 
stitutes its science. The illustrations of these primary truths not 
only brings out the author’s theological views on subjects of the 

eatest moment, but a large amount of profound thought and 
Ingenious discrimination. 

fe are writing an article, and not a treatise, and are greatly 
limited for space ; we cannot, therefore, furnish our readers with, 
what to them would prove most interesting, the continuous line 
of argument which runs through the volume, with the bright 
thoughts and beautiful illustrations with which it is interwoven. 
A mere analysis would be worse than nothing; we shall therefore 
take a middle course, and afford a glimpse here and there of 
what we deem most original, and best illustrative of a few of the 
err which we accept as contributions to theological science. 
n what light can we regard a Being of absolute perfection as he 
existed alone in the eternity that preceded the first act of his 
creative power? A Trinity in unity, which is the doctrine of 
Scripture, is involved in the condition included in absolute per- 
fection. 


‘If, says Dr. Harris, ‘infinite perfection implies infinite mysterious- 
ness, which it certainly does, then infinite mysteriousness must ever 
form one of the distinctive excellences of that perfection; that if the 
operation of infinite activity (either of love, or power, or of any other 
excellence) be essential to infinite perfection, and if such activity could 
not be agent and object at the same time, and in the same act, and yet 
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no object, ad extra, existed from eternity, then must it have existed in 
the Divine nature itself; in other words, the Divine nature must in- 
clude a plurality of distinctions, and include it as one of its necessary 
conditions or essential perfections; that if no exercise of the Divine 
efficiency, ad extra, can ever be adequate to his infinite perfection, and 
yet such adequate exercise, in some way, must always be necessary to 
infinite perfection, then must it be one of the excellences of the Divine 
nature, not only that it should include a plurality of distinctions, but 
that the adequate sphere of its infinite activity should be its own infi- 
nite perfections; that if a God in unity, without internal distinctions 
or diversity of modes, be incapable of moral affection, because having 
had nothing ad extra from eternity to love, then such internal distinc- 
tions must ever have existed as elements of reciprocal social, self-suffi- 
cient perfection; and that if such plurality be an excellence, and if 
unity be an excellence also, and if there be any respect in which this 
plurality of one kind can consist as an excellence with this unity of 
another, then it will certainly be included in absolute perfection. And 
further, this perfection implies, not only that all the excellence which 
it includes is simple, uncompounded, one, but that God and it are 
identical; that it is not an adjunct of his being, but his being itself.’ 


Here we have a ray of light penetrating a little way into this 
great mystery; it reveals infinite sufficiency, filling the eternity 
which preceded creation. Of that sufficiency, therefore, a created 
universe could be no augmentation. It could be only the ob- 


jective existence of that which existed subjectively in the Divine 
nature from eternity. 


‘ There is not a particle of being or of excellence,’ says our author, 
‘in existence now more than existed potentially from eternity, since 
the whole objectiye universe is only the manifestation of the Divine 
being and excellence. Great and real as is the satisfaction of the 
Deity in the existence and happiness of his creatures, the perfection of 
his nature forbids that it should ever have to begin. There can never 
have been a point in past duration in which his purpose has not made 
such existence and happiness certain, or in which his Omniscience has 
not made it present to his mind as an object of ineffable delight.’ 


While God ve pc regards his own glory, he really regards 
the well-being of the created universe for its own sake; and as an 
end, in the sense of being an object desirable on its own account, 
he delights in it as such; yet the ultimate, chief, and all-compre- 
hending end is his own glory. In subordination to this the 
well-being of the creature required that the divine all-sufficiency 
should be the ultimate design of God in creation; and the de- 
light with which he contemplated this, Dr. Harris describes as 
‘the happiness of beholding his ideas or designs objectively rea- 
lized.’ The passage we are about to quote opens to us the great 


subject of the volume. 
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‘Out of the depths of eternity, he looked onwards to the period 
when creation should commence.’ From everlasting, from the be- 
ginning, or ever the earth was, when there were. no depths, no foun- 
tains abounding with water, when as yet he had not made the 
earth, nor the fields, nor the highest parts of the dust of the world, 
he anticipated the period when all these would be. Beyond this, 
he looked on to the remote ‘period when the earth should be pre- 
pared for the reception and sustenance of animal life. He saw its 
forests wave; its waters roll; its surface clothed with verdure; 
and the whole replenished with various orders of sentient being. 
Ages beyond, and when, by successive creations and mighty intervals 
of change, the earth should have been slowly prepared for the recep- 
tion of a being such as man, his eye fixed on the time, when, in order 
to that event, he should prepare the heavens, and set a compass upon 
the face of the deep; when he should establish the clouds above; and 
when he should give to the sea his decree that the waters should not 
pass his commandment. Already in his prescient view, the sun had 
received its final commission to shine, and earth had received its general 
outline of Alp and Apennine, and Himalaya,—of Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Mediterranean. Already Eden bloomed, and a river went out of 
it to water the garden. Man’s mansion was prepared, but where was 
the great inhabitant? The theatre was ready,—where was the 
being in whose introduction the mighty drama should begin? 
Already in intention he saw that creature come, radiant in his own 
image—the crown of creation: and, as he saw, he already heard 
‘the morning stars sing together: saw earth’s first sabbath dawn; 
beheld man’s earliest act of adoration; and pronounced the whole to 
be ‘good.’ Even then, though existing only in his divine purpose, ‘ He 
rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth, and his delights were with 
the sons of men.’ His blessing enlarging Japhet and causing him to 
dwell in the tents of Shem. His purpose had formed the great con- 
tinents of the earth, had smoothed the valleys where nations should be 
cradled, and given directions to the course of the rivers whose banks 
should become the seat of empire. The actual distribution of Canaan 
among the tribes of Israel, was only the transcription of an eternal 
plan. ‘Remember the days of old, consider the years of many genera- 
tions; ask thy father and he will show thee, thy elders and they will 
tell thee, when the Most High divided to the nations their inheritance; 
when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people 
according to the number of the children of Israel.’ Before Moses, 
_ before Pisgah itself, from which Moses looked down on the promised 
land, existed—his eye had looked down from the height of his sanc- 
tuary, and had beheld perspectively that Sinai whence his law should 
be given; that Zion which should be crowned with his temple; that 
Calvary which should sustain the mystery of the cross.’ 

‘ Now, that the prospect of the development of his great plan affords 
him profound satisfaction is evident, not only from the Scriptures 
already quoted, but from the fact, that he has sought at times to 
inspire his church with an ecstasy of delight, by affording them 
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glimpses of its onward course. All the sublime disclosures of 
prophecy, are merely revelations of that future on which his eye is 
perpetually fixed, and by the prospect of which he would fain admit 
the faithful to a fellowship in his own delight. And all the satisfaction 
those disclosures have ever yielded to an Abraham, who ‘saw his day 
and was glad,’ to a David, an Isaiah, an Ezekiel, a Paul, a John, en- 
tranced with the vision,—to the whole church, which ‘having seen them 
afar off, were persuaded of them, and embraced them,’ and died in 
exulting faith—all this is only a particle of the boundless ‘joy which 
they have ever set before him.’ 


The constitution of the Mediator, or what Dr. Harris here 
denominates the fundamental relation, shows the subserviency 
of all things in heaven and earth to the exaltation of man. We 
suppose, indeed, that the mediatorial economy pervades the 
whole universe. We cannot conceive of a divine purpose with- 
out something intervening between that purpose and its accom~ 
plishment, as the means of that accomplishment. But man 
alone is the object of that great distinctive act of moral me- 
diation,—the atonement to which all preceding acts of crea- 
tion and providence were only introductory. ese acts, and 
this crowning wonder of them all, are mediatorial as between 
God and man. How far man himself, after having been thus 
favoured by his Creator, may become a medium for more glo- 
rious manifestations of the divine all-sufficiency to other codes 
of beings, it is impossible for us even to conjecture; we have stated 
the author’s primary truths in the language and the order in 
which we find them; we must refer to the work itself for the 
— links which harmonize them all, in the single point 
that the glory of God is the chief end of creation, that this glory 
is most eminently displayed in the mediatorial constitution 
which raises man to the summit of created existence. They are 
summed up, however, in one sentence :— 


‘« The great reason, accounts for the primary purpose ; the p 
originates the medial relation ; the relation imposes the great obliga- 
tion; and the obligation is followed by the right of the Being dis- 
charging it,’ from which one result is, ‘that the Mediator as such 
finds his own end in attaining the great end.’’ 


We must transcribe the fine passage that illustrates this. 


‘ There is the happiness derivable from knowing that he is attaining 
the greatest of all ends, the manifestation of the divine all-sufficiency. 
Now, if this end be so great that every other stands to it, only in the 
relation of means; if this is infinitely greater than all other ends com- 
bined, the happiness arising from the attainment of it must be infinitely 
greater also. The happiness flowing from the spectacle of a redeemed 
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and happy creation must be great; for he knew not only what would 
be the exact measure of its happiness at this moment, but how happy it 
will be ten thousand ages hence, when its capacity for happiness will 
be increased ten thousandfold, with all the happiness it will have en- 
joyed in the interval, and so on for ever. But, inconceivably high as 
he values that complacency, more highly still does he value that glory, 
on account of the manifestation of which that complacency is accorded 
to him. He estimates everything as the eternal Father does; so that 
if the manifestation of the divine glory be so dear to the Father, that 
he proves his complacency in the Son for undertaking it, the Mediator 
himself regarding it in the same light, must receive from the con- 
templation of its attainment his highest delight. The prospect of 
beholding a universe of dependent beings, hanging on independent all- 
sufficiency, every heart a channel through which a fulness of delight 
is constantly streaming from the great central source, and every 
moment enlarging to receive more; every sin forgiven, every evil 
remedied, every want supplied; the whole reflecting, and replenished 
with the divine glory: this is the consummation of that glory which is 
set before him. Much as he may delight in the favour of Deity, he 
rates the glory of the Deity higher still; for it is that which gives 
even to his favour all its value; so that to be the means of ministering 
it to the universe is the crown of his mediatorial happiness as it is 
the end of creation.” 


The second part, which consists of a statement and explana- 
tion of principles deducible from the preceding chapters; or laws 
of the manifestation, in point of arrangement and construction, 
is very likely to produce some difference of opinion. We have 
heard the remark, that if the author, abandoning his present 
method, had cast his materials into a scientific form, adapted 
to readers accustomed to philosophical and scientific inquiry, 
that it would have been more complete and symmetrical in its 

lan, and less rhetorical and artificial in the style of its execution. 
That in this case the epi and logic of the first part would 
have admirably sustained the laws and principles of the second, 
and that thus united and concentrated into one, induction would 
have at once furnished, in every instance, indubitable verifications 
- the three together, namely, the theology, the logic, and the 
ws. 

We have deliberately gone over the ground which the author 
has traversed in these two parts of his work, with this critical 
dictum in our minds, and we confess that the more we cogitate 
the matter, the stronger are our convictions that the alteration 
suggested, if practicable, would not be desirable. The style, we 
admit, may not be so acceptable to a philosophic taste as that of 
a Herschell. Dr. Harris is more diningulibed by the poetical 
temperament than many of his scientific contemporaries, and we 
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like him not the worse for that. It often sparkles with all that 
is beautiful; is the very form into which the thought naturally 
moulds itself; is unad and majestic, as the fair and the sublime 
affect the imagination of the writer. Here and there it wears 
the appearance, at least, of aiming at effect. As a whole, it is 
better adapted to a popular assembly than to a school of science. 
We say, as a whole, for the purely scientific parts exhibit 
specimens of writing in perfect harmony with the subject. Ought, 
however, a — style, in a work designed for general readers, 

ed as detracting from its merit? We have read its 
most eloquent passages to a fitting audience, on occasions when 
polished friends and dear relations meet and mingle into bliss , 
we have seen the eye kindle, the awakened intellect beam in 


the countenance ; while, on closing the book, a sweet voice has 
exclaimed :— 


‘“‘ How charming is Divine Philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose ; 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets.” 


The author has been peculiarly happy iti che. application oF 
his deductive principles, so far as he has explored the phenomena 
of the inorganic, the vegetable, and the sentieat tields of nétyre. 
Science, derived from each respectively, has accumulated its 
evidence for their verification at every step of his progress. But 
there is an evidence of another kind supplied by themselves, 
which affords at least the strongest presumption that they are 
based on universal and everlasting truth. 

In the first place, these laws are not only clear deductions from 
the revealed theology comprehended in the primary truths; they are 
most, or many of them, such as, when duly considered, commend 
themselves to the judgment as at least highly probable, as truths 
with which the mind has already formed an acquaintance; and 
illustrations of which it subsequently recognises in almost every 
direction. 

2. They are evidently intended to embrace the classification 
of whatever treasures of knowledge any science may yield. 
They are comprehensive enough for the inductions of a universe. 
Thus, under the third law, that of progress, a place is prepared 
for the science of man’s mental and moral nature. Law VIL on 
Relations, provides room for philosophy, or rather requires it, for 
what is philosophy but the science of relations, embracing the 
kingdoms of nature, the constitution and probation of man, the 
successive dispensations of religion, and the history of the world. 

Law XX. is finely illustrated, as far as it regards man and the 
pre-adamite earth, in the present treatise ; and the author assures 
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us that it will receive abundant illustration when, in a subsequent 
volume, it comes under consideration. It is thus exp’ — 


‘That the beings to whom this manifestation is to be made, and 
whom it is to be understood, appreciated, and voluntarily promote 
must be constituted in harmony with these laws; or these laws of the 
objective universe will be found to have been established in prospec- 
tive harmony with the divine constitution, and the destiny of the sub- 
jective mind, which is to expound and to profit by them.’ 


After having applied all these propositions or principles to the 
inorganic, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms of the pre- 
adamite earth respectively—from the first, eliciting the manifes- 
tation of power, from the second that of power and wisdom, and 
from the Jast a glorious display of power, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence—the inductions from each verifying the laws, and the 
laws answering to the inductions—the pre-adamite earth, in har- 
mony with the twentieth proposition we have just quoted—is 
brought to instruct man in the history of all the wondrous past, 
in reference to his connexion with it, and in anticipation of his 
one day:kecoming its admiring pupil. From hence we learn that— 


‘Man was nct to be mace for the world, but that the world from 
the 4rst had be¢n made tor man; that all its laws were mute predic- 
tions of what he would be; that all nature was preconfigured to him, 
and looked forward to his coming; that the earth also was designed to 
be a temple for man’s worship, where he might find himself surrounded 
by the symbols of the Godhead—where every object on which his eye 
may rest is either an ‘altar of memorial,’ or an offering to be laid on 
it. ‘Even the earth itself, as it goes speeding through space, what 
should it be but an altar at which he should be perpetually ministering 
as the high priest of nature? But geology will give a range to his 
views of the divine all-sufficiency beyond all admeasurement; it will 
admit him to a succession of departed worlds, stored with the monu- 
ments of the Creator’s inexhaustible resources. Plunge as far back as 
he may into the past, he will still find himself in the province of the 
same Creator, and surrounded by evidences that ‘He seeth the end 
from the beginning.’ But what impressive views of the same perfec- 
tions will open on him when he shall come to perceive that all the long 
series of creations by which the globe is adapted to become his habi- 
tation, has distinctly contemplated his own well-being! Were his ad- 
vent among the creatures to be that of a distinguished being from some 
paradise above, means for developing his hidden powers, the exquisite 
adjustment of things to strike him with the kind forethought of the 
Being who had sent him here, provision for his health and comfort 
and entire well-being during his stay, could hardly have been more 
obvious and abundant than they actually are. Of all the species of 
animated beings that have inhabited the earth, he will be the first to 
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look upon nature with an intelligent eye. Till he comes this glorious 
volume of the Creator will remain unread; and not only will he be 
able to interpret nature, it will be his prerogative to employ it for his 
improvement. The only use which the brute creation unconsciously 
make of it is that of sustaining and perpetuating their kind. He will 
employ it also for the same purpose ; but this very employment of it 
may be of a nature to call forth the exercise of his reason, and to tend 
to aid intellectual progress. So that even in that one solitary respect 
in which he and the animals will appear to be placed on a level, he 
will be able in reality to assert his essential superiority over them; 


’ and from it he may date his actual rise above them. They only use 


and only need some of the present products of the earth. Man may 
employ the products of every departed world. In his hands the ex- 
tremes of geological duration may meet. The granite of ten thousand 
ages back may be made the foundation of his dwelling, or the pedestal 
of his image. The mountain limestone—petrified exuvie of departed 
worlds—may serve to cement and beautify his abode. The wreck of the 
forests, that for ages waved on the surface of the ancient lands, and the 
ferruginous accumulations deposited in primeval waters, may supply 
him with the, principal means of his material progress and comfort. 
From the rich metallic veins which interlace the earth, he may derive 
the means of his choicest ornaments, the representatives of his mate- 
rial wealth, and knowledge ‘more precious than rubies.’ Every flood 
which swept over the ancient continents, and every dislocating earth- 
quake which contributed to the formation of cultivable soils, may re- 
appear in man’s science, and be converted to his purposes. The load- 
stone in his hands may become an instrument by which to call the 
stars to his aid, and to bid defiance to the apparent boundlessness of 
the ocean, while in quest of scope for his enterprise he steers to a dis- 
tant region of the globe. The subterranean treasures of the earth 
contain nothing which he will not be able to use; and who shall say 
but that the time may come in his history when its stores will prove 
to have been not unnecessarily great? Surely the creature who will 
point to little artificial contrivances of his own in proof of his sagacity 
and skill, will not fail to recognise in these vast perspective arrange- 
ments for his coming, convincing indications of a beneficent superin- 
tending mind! And surely, as time advances, and new and more pro- 
found adaptations of nature rise to view, as man comes to find that 
his race have been living for ages in the midst of complicated adapta- 
tions of which they were unconscious, and which could be developed 
only as the result of a long series of prior discoveries, but are tending 
to his development and well-being, his recognition of the creative 
wisdom and goodness will become more vivid and grateful—and the 
earth become more sacred in his eyes.’ 

‘It is only in such a world that a creature like man could live and 
his character be developed. Here every part of his nature will find its 
appropriate domain. The phenomena of geology alone—what lessons 
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will they read to his intellectual and moral nature? Can he recognise 
in the series of organic worlds, distinct evidence of a succession of 
creations, without feeling as if he were reading so many proclamations 
of the Divine Power, laid up for his perusal? feeling it with a vivid- 
ness which could hardly be increased even if he could reach the foun- 
dation of the earth, and there find the inscription, ‘ Laid by the Divine 
hand, to be discovered and deciphered by man in numbered ages 
hence.’ When he shall perceive that these successive creations are 
only the gradual filling up of a vast and harmonious outline, will he 
not be penetrated with wonder at the comprehensiveness of the Divine 
plans, and the unchangeableness of the Divine nature? Can he ever 
attempt the computation of the enormous periods which must have 
elapsed since life first moved on the globe, without being carried back 
in imagination to a past eternity; and without thinking, by the mere 
rebound of the mind, of an eternity yet to come? And then will it 
be possible for him to mark how all the stupendous miracles of the 
past have conspired to prepare the earth to receive him, without feel- 
ing that the adaptation must have been contemplated from the first, 
and without surrendering himself up to the emotions of adoration and 
joy.’ 


In this strain the author proceeds, kindling and increasing 
devotion with every burning word—till he arrives at the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. 


‘ Rightly considered, creation will be regarded as a hymn of praise 
to its Maker ; and man will aspire to lead the song. While, from the 
depths of the earth—from the wreck of former worlds—he will derive 
materials with which to erect an altar of gratitude to Him who reneweth 
the face of the earth.’ And what, even if man’s moral relations to the 
Deity should be disturbed, and his condition should consequently be- 
come such as to require information which it is not in the power of 
nature to impart; even then—though some of his race, alas! owing 
partly to the very scantiness of their natural knowledge of God, and 
in proportion to it, may blindly profess to be satisfied and to desire no 
more—yet, the natural theology of others will, in proportion to its ex- 
tent and fulness, tend to awaken a thirst for a higher and more en- 
larged revelation of the Divine character, and prepare them to expect 
it. Insufficient as the knowledge of God derivable from nature may 
be as a sanctuary for conscious guilt, it may yet serve as the substruc- 
tions and steps of another temple, from the sacred recesses of which 
may be caused to issue the oracles of holiness, mercy, and love. And 
as the vastness of the Divine resources, displayed in nature, joined 
with the consideration that, indefinite as they may be to man, they are 
after all finite to God, is the reflection which, more than any other, 
will impress him with the all-sufficiency of God in creation, so it may 
inspire him with the hope of the Divine all-sufficiency for his moral 
a and be even employed by God to image that sufficiency 
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Thus we are conducted to the portals of ‘ The Living Temple,’ 
where the Lamb of redemption is the Sacrifice and the Priest, 
God is all in all, and man the redeemed, renewed, and happy 
worshipper, connected with all worlds and with all eternity. 

If there be not that affluence of scientific illustration in the 
third department of the work, which seems to be demanded b 
the laws and principles of the second, which may satisfy 
readers, there is more than sufficient to answer the author’s pur- 

se. It is evident that whole classes of illustration have been 
eft untouched. His aim seems to have been to select; and to 
select not the most recondite, novel, or strange, but the most 
general, well-authenticated, and convincing, and only so many 
of these as appeared to be adequate for proof. There is no re- 
dundancy. 

3rdly. The laws, or the propositions invested with this dis- 
tinctive character, which it is the principal design of the work 
to elucidate and verify, not only embrace the classification of 
whatever treasures of knowledge any science may yield, and not 
only are they fully sustained by the inductive process by which 
they are tested, but they supply a refutation of those systems 
falsely called science, which have at any time retarded its pro- 

ess, or usurped its influence; and what is more important still, 
- guard and secure the any doctrines of Christian theology 
against the heresies which have most prevailed, and which are 
most opposite to their nature. Here and there it is made to ap- 
pear that many, if not most of the metaphysical difficulties which 
are commonly supposed to encumber revealed theology, really 
originate in other and earlier departments of knowledge. But 
the antiquity of the earth is fairly established, and the most 
gga sophisms of those who deny it completely disposed of. 

e eight pages which are devoted to the illustration of this 

int are among the finest specimens of eloquence in the Eng- 
ish language. Two objections to the great antiquity of the 
earth, although not of a directly biblical nature, are thus stated 
and answered :— 


‘ The first relates to the geological evidence of that antiquity, and 
may be expressed thus: why might not God have created the crust of 
the earth just as it is, with all its numberless stratifications and diver- 
sified formations complete? And the analogy for such an exercise of 
creative power is supposed to be found in the creation of Adam, not 
as an infant, but an adult; and in the production of the full-sized 
trees of Eden. To which the reply is direct: The maturity of the 
first man, and of the objects around him, could not deceive him by 
implying that they had slowly grown to that state. His first know- 
ledge was the knowledge of the contrary. He lived, partly in order 
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to proclaim the fact of his creation. And could his own body, or any 
of the objects created at the same time, have been subjected to a phy- 
siological examination, they would no doubt have been found to indi- 
cate their miraculous production in their very destitution of all the 
traces of an early growth; whereas the shell of the earth is a crowded 
storehouse of evidence of its gradual formation. So that the question, 
expressed in other language, amounts to this: Might not the God of 
infinite truth have inclosed in the earth, at its creation, evidence of its 
having existed ages before its actual production? Of course the ob- 
jector would disavow such a sentiment. But such appears to be the 
real import of the objection; and as such, it involves its. own refu- 
tation. 

‘The second relates to the long period during which the earth was, 
according to geological disclosures, comparatively unoccupied, and 
amounts to this: is it likely that so long a period would have been al- 
lowed by the Almighty to elapse after the creation of the earth, before 
the production of the human race? Now, if this be said from a regard 
to the relative importance of man, as if all created time were lost till 
he appeared, it is sufficient to reply, that he has still an eternity before 
him; and that had he been created a myriad of ages earlier than he 
was, there would yet have been an eternity behind him. If it be said, 
in a spirit of homage to the Creator, it should be remembered, that to 
Him ‘who inhabiteth eternity,’ there can be neither early nor late; 
that to Him ‘a thousand years are as one day, and one day as a thou- 
sand years.’ Besides which, the pre-adamite antiquity of the earth 
is not, as the objection seems to imply, useless to man. On the con- 
trary, he is indebted to the processes which were then taking place, 
for all the principal means of his material civilization. And then, as 
@ creature in whose mind ideas succeed each other, how eminently 
calculated is the mere attempt of opening his imagination, to let a pro- 
cession of ten thousand ages pass through, or of the events of such a 
period, to subserve his highest interests, by elevating his conceptions 
of the Being who superintended the whole. Other beneficial results 
might easily be specified, and unless the objector knew all the ends 
which were answered by the long periods of the earth’s existence, 
prior to the creation of man, and all which will be derived from it in 
the eternity to come, he is not in a situation to pronounce on the sub- 
ject. For aught he knows, a disclosure of all those ends would con- 
vert his present scepticism respecting the antiquity of the earth, into 
a feeling of wonder that the periods of geology had not been of longer 
duration than they were.” 


Against the doctrine of the eternity of the earth, the argument 
derived from the author’s principles and illustrations is most 
conclusive ; the atheistic theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
is exploded, and the sceptical theory which would substitute an 
eternal nature for an eternal God, stands exposed and con- 
demned. 
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‘The very fact,’ the writer remarks, ‘that an examination has 
disclosed to us the proximate beginnings of previous states of the 
earth, suggests the idea of a primary beginning, and prepares us 
to hear of it. We do not expect, be it remarked, that science will 
ever be able to conduct us, knowingly, to such a commencement. 
Even if permitted to gaze on the primordial elements of things, science 
could not of itself be certain of the fact. If, while the astronomer was 
searching the depths of space with his instruments, a nebulous body 
were to be strictly originated under his gaze, his science could not 
assure him that the body had not come wandering thither from some 
distant quarter, where it had existed under other conditions. The 
fact that it must sometime have had a beginning, might be instinct- 
ively felt by him as a truth of reason; but in the nature of things, the 
fact would be made known to him only as an authoritative announce- 
ment, and that announcement could come to him only from another and 
a higher source—from the Divine originator himself. All that we 
look for at the hands of science is to admit the analogical evidence 
which the natural history of the earth affords of a true and real begin- 
ning; and to satisfy the intellectual necessity, the imperative require- 
ments, of reason, by admitting that such a commencement there must 
have been, preparatory to the due reception of the sublime and inspired 
affirmation, ‘in the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth.’ 


In the first part, and in the eighteenth and twentieth chapters 
under the last division of the work, the natural theology argu- 
ment is insisted on in a manner calculated to meet Hume’s 
objection that an infinite Creator cannot be proved from a finite 
creation. To these chapters we refer our readers; but we must 
quote a passage illustrative of the law which demands that the 
manifestation of Divine all-sufficiency be — and unend- 
ing—it sets Hume’s sophism in its proper light. 

* As to the production of an unlimited effort, ad extra, the suppo- 
sition of such a thing, as far as it can be understood, is an impossibi- 
lity. For, first, it would involve the contradiction of two infinities— 
the infinite cause and the infinite effect; in which case the one must 
limit the other, so that neither would be unlimited; or, secondly, it 
would imply the contradiction of an unlimited something brought 
within limits—the limits of time ; and, thirdly, it would involve the 
absurdity of an independent dependence—of an effect not dependent on 
any cause; for if dependent in that respect, the most vital of all, it 
would be limited. But though the manifestation of an infinite Being, 
as an effect, cannot be infinite, yet as an evidence of his infinity, it is 
required to be unending. For if it should terminate at any given point 
in futurity, the proof of all-sufficiency for an eternal manifestation 
would terminate with it; and then the suspicion might be justly 
awakened, that if the manifestations had gone on, a crisis might have 
arrived for which the Deity might not have been sufficient. Besides 
which all-sufficiency, from its very nature, requires infinity and eter- 
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nity in which to be developed, for it implies sufficiency for nothing less 
than that. And it requires the same from the very nature and con- 
stitution of those to whom the manifestation is to be made; for they 
are capable of interminable progression. To the objector, then, who 
should call for an unlimited effect in proof of Divine all-sufficiency, one 
would simply reply, that when he shall have existed for an unlimited 
duration, he may consistently expect to behold it.’ 


The atheistic tendency of that superficial work, the Vestiges of 
Creation, and its flimsy pretensions to science, are in the pre- 
adamite earth clearly and satisfactorily exposed. A universe 
administering its own laws—expanding from a created nucleus— 
the very minimum of creative power—to its present grandeur and 
infinite variety of Being. The animated creation, originating in 
one type, a monad crystallizing, vitalizing, rising successively in 
the course of billions of ages into zoophyte, fish, reptile, bird, 
mammal,—man !—What an age is this. 

The appearance and popularity of this work were marked as the 
commencement of a new era of scientific discovery. What ren- 
dered it so fascinating? Was its charm the absence of a God? 
the substitution of nature for the author of nature? We have 
reason to fear that the disguised infidelity of an age remarkable 
for its verbal decorum and outward decencies, found high gratifi- 
cation in its pages—it was false science, but then it was a virtual 
renunciation of revealed Theology; a very different thing from 
an open and avowed assault. In Madame de Stael’s happy 

hraseology, it was bowing the Deity out of the circle of the 
sa mind. In opposition to this writer’s doctrine of necessity, 
which regards all the phenomena of human life as concatenated 
in a chain of iron mechanism, in connexion with its monstrous 
theory of development, reckless alike of inductive facts and of 
moral consequences, Dr. Harris maintains, as a fact of reason, 
that, generalize the relations of matter as we may, there must be 
a — at which the whole co-existent series merges in the will 
of the great originating cause; and that of the whole series of 
sequent relations, there is no point from which that agency is 
absent, that the most absolute, comprehensive and profound of all 
the relations of matter, is that of dependence on the will of God. 

The author’s anthropomorphism is fairly retorted upon him. 
To his assertion that it is a most sacvabeivibly paltry exercise of 
the power of God to create one of the lower species, Dr. Harris 
replies— 

‘But to account for the existence of the said species by ascribing it 
to the evolution of a natural law, is only an adjournment of the diffi- 
culty: for unless it be supposed that in originating that natural law 
the Deity was putting a power into operation of which he knew not 
the effects, the production of that species must have been originally 
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contemplated by him as one of its effects, so that the charge of paltri- 
ness could be only carried back from the creation of the animal to the 
prior origination of the supposed law which produced it. Besides, 
who shall undertake to graduate a scale of great and little things for 
the Deity? This is to ‘anthropomorphize’ God, to assimilate him to 
a poor earthly potentate, who has to save his artificial dignity by a 
constant compliance with etiquette; who retains caste not so much by 
doing as by not doing. In comparison with infinite greatness, every- 
thing is little; the entire creation—not any of its parts merely—infi- 
nitely little. It is only as these parts belong to an all-comprehending 


_ plan, that their existence is to be accounted for; apart from that plan, 


the noblest parts of the universe, and even the universe as a whole, 
is utterly insignificant. It is an all-related part of a system which 
hallows all which it encloses, and ennobles all that it employs. .... 
‘It is the narrowest of all views of the Deity,’ says the author of the 
£ Vestiges,’ ‘and characteristic of a humble class of intellects, to sup- 
pose him constantly acting in particular ways for particular occasions.’ 
‘We reply,’ says the author of the ‘ Pre-adamite,’ ‘ that such a suppo- 
sition is a figment of the author’s own, if (as it would appear) he ima- 
gines that there is no alternative between it and his own theory. Our 
own view expressly provides against both. We will add, that to sup- 
pose the Deity not capable of acting in the manner prescribed, if he 
please, and of acting thus without distinction, ‘is the narrowest of all 
views respecting him, and characteristic of a humble class of intellects.’ 
And yet the only ground which is generally assigned for the theory 
which exempts him from such action, is that of exonerating Omnipo- 
tence from labour. Hence it is thought to be a very unfitting ‘ mode 
of exercise for creative Intelligence, that it should be constantly 
moving from one sphere to another.’ Here the anthropomorphism of 
the reasoning comes out. When man has constructed a so-called self- 
acting machine, that which constitutes the triumph of his power is, 
that he should have so built it as to be himself left at liberty to be 
absent from it, and to turn his attention to other objects. He, a being 
of limited power, has constructed a machine which does not limit or 
detain that power, but which acts independently of it; whereas in this 
very particular, the analogy is totally inapplicable to the Divine 
Creator. His presence with one object, or in one place, does not 
imply his absence from another, for his energy is omnipresent.’ 


Of the science of the pre-adamite earth which so well con- 
serves all true science and repudiates all that is false, the funda- 
mental relation, as we have seen, is mediatorial; and this is the 
foundation of natural and scriptural theology, to the entire sub- 
version of all infidel opinions and heretical notions with which 
the presumption or ignorance of men have debased and cor- 
rupted the pure doctrines of the Christian verity. 

he great mystery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh, 
is indeed the crowning manifestation which will be progressive, 
continuous, and for ever ; before whose light every form of error 
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delusion and falsehood must ultimately vanish. This is the 
pillar and ground of the truth, the object and the medium of 
the Divine manifestation. What speech is as a means of rational 
communication between one mind and another, that is the 
Divine Logos between the invisible Essence and all created minds, 


- He is the utterer of his thoughts, the discloser of his purposes, 


the manifestation of his character. In every respect coequal 
with God, he has been with him, and has so been with him from 
eternity; the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
representation of his Essence; by his works throughout the 
universe as the Creator, in his medial capacity, he began this 
manifestation. In the fulness of time he came down from 
heaven to enlarge its sphere, not so much to promote the Divine 
manifestations by verbal instruction, as by embodying and 
manifesting himself in actions. ‘Thus,’ as Dr. Harris observes, 
‘the very means of external manifestation became itself the 
* manifestation of a mysterious plurality of subsistencies in the 
‘ Godhead. In the very first step taken to give the universe an 
‘economy, ad extra, a mysterious economy, ad intra, was dis- 
‘closed, and which became the ground and means of every 
‘subsequent disclosure.’ The theology of redemption subor- 
dinates to itself all science knowledge of every kind, all 
necessary and contingent truths. The interests which redemp- 
tion involves are as immense as the universe; for it is intended to 
reconcile things on earth and things in heaven. The immediate 
scene of its most awful wonders is the earth, but these wonders 
belong not exclusively, or even chiefly, to this spot of compara- 
tive insignificance; they are designed for universal manifestation ; 
at this moment they are probably taking the range of the whole 
creation ; new worlds, perhaps, are forming where they are des- 
tined to inspire all the lofty motives of devoted allegiance to the 
King eternal. The sons of God, who inhabit the planets of in- 
numerable systems, even now may be shouting aloud for joy 
over the intelligence of redemption, wrought out by such stupen- 
dous means, in behalf of their once lost but recovered brethren 
of this nether sphere. The heaven of heavens is regaled with 
the fragrant incense ascending to the everlasting throne, from 
the golden censer which the Lamb continually presents to the 
Almighty Father. The happiness of every intelligent being, with 
the exception of apostate angels and impenitent men, is either 
augmented or restored by this mighty achievement. New 
heavens and a new earth, in due time, will arise to pay it 
homage, to display and perpetuate its glories; these glories will 


be mysteriously shed on every enduring work of God, and when 


change has wrought its ultimate perfection on the creatures once 
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subject to its influence, redemption will invest them all with its 
unrivalled splendour. 

With high expectation we look for the next treatise in- 
cluded in ‘the plan of the pre-adamite earth. The great sub- 
ject will be further developed, and the author’s high and holy 
purpose better understood and appreciated. There are points in 
the present volume which are open to discussion—perhaps to 
objection. But we suspend our judgment while we see but in 
part, and we quite sympathize with the author in deprecating a 
partial and precipitate decision on its claims. Let them be 
thoroughly examined in the spirit of philosophical candour, and 
not dogmatically rejected. ‘Ifthe plan proposed aim at univer- 
‘ sality, and the reader is ospaainael with only some of the more 
‘central truths of revelation, let it not surprise him to find many 
‘ things included in theology and related to it, which he had ny 3 
‘ posed to stand without the sacred circle, isolated and alone ; for 
‘in a system which finds its reasons in the depths of one eternity, 
‘and refers its issues to the remoteness of another, many of its 
‘parts must appear when seen for the first time to be incon- 
‘ gruous and far fetched.’ 

The learning, the research, the eloquence and the piety which 
thus far Dr. Farris has brought ng novel and arduous un- 
dertaking, can inspire no other feelings in the minds of his 
readers, of whatever class, than those of admiration and profound 
esteem. He can devoutly say— 


“not a single path 
Of thought I tread, but that it leads to God.” 


And, in taking leave of him in the hope of meeting him again, 
we would cheer him in his onward task ; 


“God, and his great Idea, the universe 
Are over and above us. Be the one 
Worshipped ; the other reverently proved.” 
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Elizabeth ; including his Correspondence with the Queen and 
other Distinguished Persons. By Sir Harris Nicotas, 
Bentley, 1846. 

(2.) The Roxburghe Ballads. 3 vols. folio. 
(3.) The Zurich Letters. 1st and 2d series. 
(4.) The Remains of Archbishop Grindal. 
(5.) Euphués. By Joun Litty. 1585. 
(6.) The School of Abuse. By SterHen Gosson. Shakespere Society. 
(7.) Pierce Pennilesse, his Supplication, By Tuomas Nasu. Shake- 
spere Society. 

(8.) The Alleyne Papers. Shakespere Society. 

(9.) Kind-heart’s Dream. By Henry Cuertie. Perey Society. 


British Museum. 
Parker Society. 
Parker Society. 


Mucu has been written on the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
voluminous indeed are the collections of contemporary documents 
illustrating her civil and ecclesiastical policy. Numerous, too, 
are the biographies of her statesmen; but still, the very increase 
of information seems to have had the effect of distracting and 
dividing public opinion, so that in the present day there is 
scarcely a writer on the subject, who has not come to a different 
conclusion. Now this is, after all, scarcely to be wondered at, 
when we call to mind the many important principles involved in 
the chief events of that reign, the relation which it bears, both 
to our earlier and our later history, and its peculiar charac- 
teristics as a transition period. But the very difficulty which we 
feel when endeavouring to view this important era aright, may 
well increase our efforts, since we feel assured, that it is only in 
proportion to our clear apprehension of the state of the public 
mind and feeling during the reign of Elizabeth, that we can 
form an accurate estimate of the events of the succeeding century; 
for then was the seed-time of those principles, political and re- 
ligious, which sprung up, and bore fruit, in the great parliamentary 


struggle. 

e age of Elizabeth was remarkable in every respect. It 
was not alone the commanding station which England assumed 
among the nations of Europe; not alone her rapid advancement 
in civilization ; not alone her extended commerce, her mercantile 
enterprise, but that wonderful sunburst of genius which illumined 
the whole period—that bright galaxy of poets who sung together 
in the clear dawn of that golden day. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising, that to these poets and their works, public attention has 

en strongly drawn. To elucidate and illustrate these works, 
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however, it has been found needful to refer to many a long for- 
gotten writer, and to drag forth many an unknown black-letter 
pamphlet from its hiding-place ; and thus have we been put in 

ion of much curious information relative to an era, perhaps 
unexampled in the history of the human mind, and catiaehe 
second to none in the history of our land. To the efforts of the 
Shakespere and Percy Societies we owe much; nor should the 
labours of kindred societies be overlooked. Camden, Parker, 
Wycliffe, Hansard, Knollys—to all, and every one, we proffer our 
‘heartiest welcome, and as heartily bid them good speed, well 
convinced that the more we become acquainted with the general 
literature of any period—even with its lightest—the better able 
shall we be to read its history, and to profit by its lessons. 

The works before us have all reference to the age of Elizabeth. 
Herg are the Zurich Letters, and the Remains of Archbisho 
Grindal, supplying a curious insight both into ecclesiastic 
affairs, and the scholar-life of the sixteenth century; various 
tracts, of Nash and others, lashing bygone abuses, and bringing 
our forefathers, in their minutest peculiarities, bodily before us. 
Here, too, is a Life of Sir Christopher Hatton, with those extra- 
sagan letters, over which of late so many a critic—ignorant 
alike of the character of the age, and its peculiar phraseology— 
so wofully blundered; and to these we have added extracts, 
from that priceless collection, the Roxburghe Ballads, now in the 
British Museum, giving the very songs which amused the 
populace nearly three centuries ago—the very tales to which 
they listened with eager wonder—the verses that supplicated 
protection from the plague, or told their exultation at the defeat 
of England’s enemies. Let us endeavour from these, and similar 
works, to picture to ourselves social life—using the pbrase in 
its widest import—in the reign of Elizabeth. 

There is one serious mistake, which almost every writer on 
the social condition of our forefathers has fallen into; this is, 
viewing civilization as proceeding, slowly indeed, but uninter- 
papiodly, from its commencement. Now this was not the case, 
for society was retrograding during the greater portion of the 
fifteenth century, and the earlier half of the sixteenth. It is 
true, that during the wars of the Roses, such of the nobles, who 
could still afford to do so, gave enormous feasts, and decked 
themselves in robes of velvet, and wore heavy chains of gold- 
smith’s work; but if we look to the state of the people, more 
especially in remote districts, we shall find their situation far 
interior to that of their forefathers, as illustrated by Chaucer and 
the author of Piers Ploughman. In the last mentioned most 
curious and valuable work, he expressly tells us that even 
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beagats, except when pressed by actual famine, refused to eat 
aught save wheaten bread; while writers, even of the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century, assure us, that barley and rye bread, 
sometimes, too, mixed with beans, was the common food of the 
ople. In looking over Harrison’s View of the State of Eng- 
fand, prefixed to Holingshed, we read with astonishment of men 
in the middle of the sixteenth century dwelling in houses 
without chimneys, sleeping on straw, and taking a log of wood 
for a pillow. ow, such absolute barbarism was unknown in 
the middle ages ; for in remains even of the thirteenth century, 
we find allusions to the fireside of the peasant, and to his com- 
tively comfortable condition. The case, therefore, is, that 
fistoric writers, dealing with the great and noble only, have 
altogether lost sight of the ruinous effects produced by the wars 
of the Roses, upon the rural population especially, and, indirectly, 
upon every class, save the immediate — of the king and 
his nobles. The accession of Henry ‘Tudor brought peace, it 
has been said, to the land; but it was not so. The risings in 
favour of Lambert Simmel and Perkin Warbeck, occurring only 
a few years after the battle of Bosworth, flung back the peasantry 
to the destitute state from which they were just emerging ; while, 
partly from the effects of the preceding contests, which had left 
so many maimed and helpless men, so many orphan children 
without sustenance, save what could be obtained at a convent- 
; partly, too, from the immigration of the dreaded ‘ E 
find, that during this organized bands of 
dicants, the terror of the upland peasantry, first made their 
appearance. But bad as was the actual state of the population, 
even as regards ‘ the bread which perisheth,’ far worse was their 
litical and intellectual condition. The noble principles of 
nglish freedom, to which the haughtiest Plantagenet had been 
forced to bow, were trampled in the dust by that fortunate 
adventurer, who took the crown from the bush, and placed it on 
his own head. No acknowledgment of a compact with the 
people, no promise to maintain their chartered rights, signalized 
the accession of the Tudor dynasty; and Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Sixth, and Mary, however diverse in character and 
principle, each held fast that doctrine, altogether new to English- 
men, the irresponsible power of the monarch. 

The first Tudor was a money getter on a right royal scale; the 
second was a money spender after an equally right royal fashion ; 
but the people were as little benefited by the extravagance of the 
one monarch, as by the parsimony of the other. And when at length, 
as much to supply his exigencies, as to gratify his revenge, he 
commenced the spoliation of the monasteries, the situation of the 
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people became still more wretched. It is true, that of these vast 
treasures, an infinitesimal portion was assigned to the endow- 
ment of a few schools; and that willing, to a certain extent, to 
ote the intellectual advancement of his subjects, Henry set 
forth Lilly’s Grammar, ‘ to be all and everywhere used ;’ and 
provided Anan Robert Fabyan’s History, with royal expurgations 
and additions, for their delectation ; and encouraged ‘ moralities,’ 
in which the grand moral inculcated was, that he possessed every 
virtue under heaven, and patronized bull and bear-baiting; but 
Showed, driven by royal mandate 
from the religion of their fathers, and witnessing on every side 
scenes of the grossest injustice, sat down in sullen despair, or 
rushed madly to arms, only to be slain on the field, or hung by 
hundreds, by that most ferocious of military leaders, the Duke 
of Norfolk. Henry’s successor has found singular favour with 
historians of all opinions. And yet, as the elder D’Israeli justly 
remarks, ‘ we seem to be consulting the annals of some Asiatic 
‘ dynasty, when we see a nephew tranquilly affixing his signature 
‘ to the death-warrants of his two uncles.’ Surely during such 
a reign, almost made up of insurrections and military executions, 
of attainders and beheadings, little hope was there that the 
people at large would advance in civilization or morals. And 
then came the sanguinary re-action of Mary’s reign—beneficial, 
in despite of its terrors—for it taught the nation to prize the open 
Bible; and its persecutions tended to endear the Reformed 
faith, while the attempted domination of a foreign monarch, 
aroused once again the latent spirit of the Englishman. It 
was just when these two impulsive principles—attachment to 
the cause of Protestantism, and hatred of a foreign yoke—were 
fresh, and stirring vigorously in the minds of multitudes, that 
Elizabeth ascended the throne. With far-sighted wisdom she 
fostered and cherished both principles to their utmost extent, 
until, when long after, the crowded sails of the dreaded Armada 
loured in the distance, the whole nation, united as one man, 
stood forth in defence of the Protestantism and independence of 
England. 

"The reign which had commenced with the encouragement of 
popular feeling, was, throughout, remarkable for the manifesta- 
tion of public opinion. Once more aroused from its torpor— 
once more exulting in its strength—the popular mind prepared, 
like a strong man, to run its race,—and how glorious that race, the 
literary history of the age of Elizabeth fully bears witness. Now, 
the cursory view just given is necessary to enable the reader 
to account for the many strong contrasts, and almost anomalous 
peculiarities, which the reign of Elizabeth presents; and it is 
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also necessary to enable him adequately to estimate the marvel- 
lous progress of that age. 

There was much that was picturesque in the circumstances of 
the people during this reign. The old observances of feast and 
festival—as to fasts, our forefathers never paid much respect to 
them—still lingered, not only in the popular mind, but among 
— usages. The old superstitions, too, were still influential ; 
‘or men occupied, as it were, a border land between the past and 
the present. Thus, although knowledge was advancing—the 
new knowledge—ancient notions and ancient dogmas were largely 
mingled with it. The golden dreams of alchemy were more 
firmly believed than ever; and the statesman, even the grave 
divine, yielded a trembling faith to the doctrine of astrology, and 
shuddered when baleful Saturn cast a sinister aspect on mundane 
affairs, or exulted when kingly Jupiter shone forth ‘lord of the 
ascendant.’ And the physician prescribed ‘magistery of pearls,’ and 
pointed out the unquestioned virtues of ‘ Venice glass,’ in detecting 
the presence of poison; and the whole learned world believed with 
implicit faith in all the doctrines of sympathies and antipathies, of 
premonitions of good and of evil; in dreams, in spectral appear- 
ances, in angelic and Satanic agency—not carried on by means 
unintelligible to man, but visibly and palpably beheld in the 
world around. Little wisdom should we exhibit did we point 
to these things in scorn, and scoffingly reiterate the shallow 
ridicule on ‘the wisdom of our ancestors.’ Surrounded by so 
much that was new and strange, how could the votary of science 
determine the exact boundary of the possible and the impossible ? 
How could the men of a generation that had witnessed the 
miracle of the printing press, and that giant marvel, the discovery 
of a new world, assign limits to what appeared to them the illimit- 
able range of the human mind? Thus,a romantic character wasim- 
pressed on the age of Elizabeth, which tinged its whole literature. 

As the natural result of this romantic character, it was 
an age of great excitement and enterprise. Adventurer after 
adventurer went forth and returned with the fruits of suc- 
cessful trading, or the spoils of bold daring. The mariner, 
the merchant, had each wondrous tales to tell of far-off lands, 
tales that rivalled—that even cast into the shade, the wonders of 
old romance. But still, in the midst of all these bright aspects, 
there was much to make men solemn and thoughtful. Scarcely 
more than a generation had passed since the startling changes of 
the Reformation. Old men could look back upon all the terrors 
of the last Henry’s reign, when noble and royal blood bathed the 
scaffold; men, not past their middle age, could remember 
the fires in Smithfield; and thus the popular mind came to dwell 
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upon subjects which, even at a far later period of our history, 
have been found to have little attraction for the commonalty. 
Among the themes ofsthe early drama. Still’s rude, but amus- 
ing comedy of ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ stands actually 
in strong contrast to the others. Stories from Grecian and 
Roman history, or from the ‘British History’ of Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth —a work eagerly sought after at this period—supply sub- 
jects to Peele and Lilly, and Green and Lodge, while even the 
ballad literature shows how determinately the popular mind 


~ loved to dwell upon strange and startling changes, either pros- 


— or adverse. What were the songs sung in the streets? 
o ‘merry ballads’ of this age have we been able to find 
in the ‘ Roxburghe Collection ;’ but of ‘Troy Town’ levelled 
with the dust, and old King Priam, crownless, childless, home- 
less; of ‘ Queen Dido,’ and her tragic fate; of Cresseid, fair and 
faithless, reduced to the beggar’s clap-dish, and holding out her 
once beautiful hands, foully white with leprosy; and the apo- 
cryphal Titus Andronicus, who— 


‘ Twelve years fought for Rome, 
Yet reaped disgrace at his returning home.’ 


These were, doubtless, the ballads that made ‘Tom butcher 
weep.’ But there are others of a more pleasant character, though 
still true to that strongly developed taste of the age. The blind 
beggar of Bethnal Green—a veritable green then, far removed 
from London smoke, and open to E ping forest—sitting there 
with his fair daughter Bessie, and is unexpected restoration 
to wealth and honour; and that more startling story of the 
beggar maid, rich in virtue and surpassing beauty alone, who 
won the wayward heart of King Cophetua, and became his 
ueen. And then the goodly ballad of the London ’prentice— 
the very incident once told of Cceur-de-Lion himself—how he 
‘robbed the lion of his heart’ at the Soldan’s court, and married 
the Soldan’s daughter; and, most cherished tale of all, how the 
outcast boy, driven from his master’s house by hard usage, sat 
down on the green slope of Highgate-hill, and listened as the 
bells—old Bow bells—rang out the glad prophecy, so wonder- 
fully fulfilled in after years, when Whittington became ‘ thrice 
Lord Mayor of London.’ How interesting such stories were, 
may be perceived in the many editions these venerable black- 
letter broadsides went through, and how invariably they formed 
part of the ballad-singer’s stock in trade almost to the close of 
the following century. 

Of tales of chance and ee 9 which happened to illustrious 
personages during the sixteenth century we have scarcely any ; 
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and this appears strange, since the earlier half was so abundant 
in instances of the instability of fortune. There is one, however, 
well known to the lovers of ballad lore, intitled, ‘ O death, rock 
me on to sleep,’ which tradition has named, ‘ The last goodnight 
of Anne Boleyn ;’ and there is one in the Roxburghe Collection, 
intitled, ‘ Anne Askew,’ and referring to the female martyr of 
that name in the reign of Henry VIIL This, which is probably 
earlier than the days of Elizabeth, begins rather fancifully :— 


‘I am a woman poor and blinde, 
And little knowledge remains in me, 
Long have I sought and faine would finde, 
What herb in my garden were best to be.’ 


This garden is herself, and she tells us she went to a gardener to 
request him to sow ‘true seed ;’ but he, instead, gave her ‘stark 
lies,’ and ‘juggling deeds.’ There is great obscurity in this 
ballad, which seems to refer it to a time when open allusions to 
the reformed faith might have been attended with danger. There 
is another, intitled, ‘The most rare and excellent history of the 
Duchess of Suffolk’s calamity,’ which is interesting as a specimen 
how the ballad writers of the day treated almost contemporary 
history. We should think this ballad was a great favourite, for 
it has three wood-cuts expressly appropriated to it, contrary to 
the general usage, which put an Wind of picture at the top of 
these broadsides that might be ikely to prove attractive. e 
first of these exhibits a stake and faggots in the distance, and in 
the foreground, a gentleman with high crowned hat and ruff, 
almost weighed down with packages, followed by a lady, and she is 
followed by a nurse bearing a baby, swathed so as to bear about an 
equal resemblance to an Egyptian mummy or a chrysalis. These 
are Master Bertie, the duchess, who honoured him by making 
him her second husband, and their nurse and infant daughter. 
The ballad thus begins :— 


‘When God had taken, for our sins, 
That prudent prince Edward away, 
Then bloody Bonner did begin 
His raging malice to bewray,— 
All those that did God’s word profess, 
He persecuted more or less.’ 


The duchess and her husband were, thereforeg enforced to flee 
away, and taking ship, they sailed to Holland, and set forth on 
their journey to some of those towns which had offered an asylum 
to many of the English exiles. On their way they were attacked 
by thieves, robbed of all their remaining money, while the nurse, 
overcome with fear, laid down the child and ran away— 
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‘ And they, far from their friends did stand, 
All succourless in a strange land.’ 


‘ The sky likewise began to scowle, 
It hailed and rained in piteous sorte; 
The way was long, and wondrous fowle, 
Then I may now fulle welle reporte; 
Their grief and sorrow was not small, 
When this unhappy chance did fall. 


‘ Sometimes the duchess bore the childe, 
All wet as ever she could be, 
And when the lady, kind and milde, 
Was weary, then the child bore he; 
And thus they one another eased, 
And with their fortunes were well pleased. 


‘ And after many weary steps, 
All wet shod in the dirt and mire, 
After much grief, their heart yet leaps, 
(For labor doth some rest require, ) 
A town before them they did see, 
But lodged therein they could not be. 


‘From house to house they then did go, 
Seeking that night where they might lie, 
But want of money was their woe, 
And still their babe with cold doth crye; 
With cap and knee they curtsie make, 
But none on them would pity take. 


‘Lo, here a princess of great bloode 
Doth pray a peasant for relief ! 
With tears bedewed as she stoode, 
Yet few, or none regarde her grief, 
Her speech they could not understand, 
But gave her money in her hand. 


‘ When all in vain their paines were spent, 
And that they could no house-room get, 
Into a church porch then they went, 
To stand out of the rain and wet.’ 


And then the duchess having obtained ‘ fire and coals,’ sat down 
‘to dresse her daughter,’ while her husband boiled its food. But 
their troubles were not to end here. The sexton comes, and 
attempting to turn them out, rouses the spirit of Master Bertie, 
who forthwith snatches the sexton’s keys and breaks his head 
with them. This portion of the story we doubt not was the most 
interesting of all to the street auditory. The sexton, as ma 

well be imagined, makes a paging outcry; and Bertie and the 

EE 
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duchess are seized and led before the governor of the town, to 
whom he— 
‘In Latine made a gallant speeche.’ 


This ‘gallant x er soon remedies the wrong done to the 
sexton; the duchess is welcomed as— 


‘ Princess of most highe degre,’ 
the wanderers obtain fitting accommodation, and finally,— 


‘ When troubles ceast, 
The duchess home returned again, 
And was of sorrow quite releast, 
By Queen Elizabeth’s happy reign, 
Whose godly life and piety 
We all may praise continuallye.’ 

We give this specimen, not only on account of its extreme 
rarity, but as it affords a fair example of the style of such com- 
positions at this period. The ‘gallant’ Latin speech of Bertie 
is an incidental proof how highly a knowledge of the language 
of ancient Rome was prized by all classes. We think, perhaps 
too low an estimate has been mostly taken of the general educa- 
tion of this age. In turning over the earlier dramatic pieces, 
we repeatedly find Latin quotations, sometimes extending to two 
or three lines. Some of the sermons of the period give nearly 
all their texts in Latin, using the versions of Junius and Beza, 
and quote largely from the Latin fathers, too. And this, it 
seems, was expected by congregations. Bishop Aylmer—Mar- 
tin’s ‘dumb John of London,’ in a most vituperative letter to the 
lord mayor, abuses him and his son for their want of reverence 
toward the clergy, ‘not only the meaner sorte,’ but lord prelates 
themselves, terming the Bishop of Winchester not only ‘that 
thorne,’ but ‘hypocrite and lack-Latin.’ Whether Sir James 
Harvey did really bestow these complimentary titles or not, we 
have no means of ascertaining ; but the remark proves the general 
estimation in which classical learning was held. One of the 
most curious instances of this we found in a ballad in the Rox- 
burghe collection—an address of a lover to his mistress, and her 
reply. This is a common black-letter broadside, embellished 
with two woodcuts; the one, a stiff-bodiced lady holding a 
feather fan; the other, a gentleman, gallantly attired—not having 
the fear of Phillip Stubbes before Tis eyes—in a slashed suit. 
This is the first stanza— 


‘Come, my best and dearest! 
Come sit thee down by me; 
When thou and I are nearest, 
Breeds my felicitie. 
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To verifie the proverbe 
Would set my heart at rest,— 
‘ Amantium ire amoris, 
Redintegratio est.’ 


There are five or six stanzas more, by no means remarkable 
for poetic beauty, but all ending with ‘the proverbe’ in its 
original Latin. ‘The Mayde’s Answere’ begins, and goes on the 
same. 

‘ Tho’ falling out of faythful friends 

Renewing be of love, 

A change of time will make amends, 
A turtle may I prove. 

And till that change of time shall come, 
With patience be thou blest; 

Amantium ire amoris, 
Redintegratio est.’ 


The comparatively mean salaries given at this period to learned 
oung men who were employed by the queen’s ministers, or 
the bishops, as amanuenses, seems also to prove that learning 
was very general. A curious illustration of this is supplied in a 
letter of Grindal, while bishop of London, and published in the 
second series of the ‘ Zurich Letters.’ It is addressed to Conrad 
Hubert, of Strasburgh, and states, that owing to the great 
demand for ministers to occupy the parish churches, he cannot 
obtain an English young man as amanuensis. He therefore 
requests his friend to look out for one, ‘to serve me in this 
‘matter on suitable terms.’ These are his qualifications. ‘I 
‘ should require that he should be ready at writing Latin, and 
‘that his handwriting should be tolerably good. He should, 
‘moreover, be acquainted with Greek, and especially with 
‘ Hebrew; and should take delight in the study of the Hol 
‘ Scriptures. And I offer these terms on my part. First, I wi 
‘bear the expenses of his journey hither; in the next place, I 
‘ will not occupy him in any laborious or servile work, but in 
‘ reading, writing, and similar occupations; excepting only that 
‘he will be sometimes required to wait at table, &c. I will give 
‘ him, moreover, besides his board, two suits of clothes after the 
‘ English fashion, a fixed salary of twenty Rhenish dollars, or, 
‘ which is the same thing, twenty English crowns, besides what 
‘ may be added from my liberality, as occasion may arise.’ Thus, 
a young man for performing duties, which Grindal in an earlier 
part of his letter characterizes as ‘those important occupations 
and ne ig to which I am daily called,’ and. who was 
expected to be a competent Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, 


was offered only board, a portion of his apparel (for the two suits 
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were doubtless the liveries, which every member of a bishop’s 
household was accustomed to wear), and a yearly salary which, 
allowing for the difference of money, can scarcely be estimated 
higher than twenty-five pounds! The stipulation that the young 
secretary might ‘sometimes be required to wait at table, &c.’ may 

pear to some readers strange; but this was only a remnant of 
the old system of ‘suit and service,’ and arose out of what we 
consider the unfortunate circumstance, that the reformed bishops 
held as high a station, and lorded it as proudly in their palaces, 
as their Romish predecessors had done. Another letter, in the 
same collection, represents Jewel, that excellent man, as having 
for his attendants ‘ most elegant young men of rank,’ and resid- 
ing in princely state at his palace at Salisbury. 

Superficial writers are very fond of remarking on the ‘ pedantry’ 
of the age of Elizabeth, and bring forward in illustration the 
numerous classical allusions which find a place in almost every 

ech or letter of this period. But cutlly a general taste for 
classical story appears to have been so inwrought with the ae 
lar taste, that there was no ‘pedantry’ in the matter. e 
imaginative feeling of the people at large were touched, strongly 
touched, by those beautiful fables, which have commanded the 
admiration of more than two thousand years, and they yielded 
themselves up to the spell. It is curious to remark how those 

rtions of p rhe story, which recorded deeds of generosity, of 
eroic self-denial, of the domestic virtues—all, indeed, that struck 
the chord of chivalric feeling, became not only especial favourites, 
but favourites to the exclusion of the others. It was not alone 
the spirited details of warfare that gave ‘the tale of Troy’ such 
attraction in the eyes of a warlike age, but the domestic virtues 
of Hector, while the circumstance of a woman being the original 
cause of that war, gave almost a chivalrous character to the story. 
Thus, while the public mind gave little heed to the wanderings 
of Ulysses, or even the wanderings of Aineas, the fate of Queen 
Dido was told in tale and ballad; and the tragic fate of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, too, and the devoted strife of Damon and Pythias, 
the piety of the Grecian daughter, the self-sacrifice of Lucretia, 
—these, in ballad and drama, were sung, and said, and acted, to 
an ever-admiring auditory. It is curious, too, to remark, how, in 
spite of the progress of classical taste, and a general acquaintance 
with the originals, popular taste clung to its old established 
notions. A singular instance of this occurs in the ballad—one 
of the most fore moval of its time, and furnished expressly with a 
new tune, which afterwards became no common cece the 
ballad of ‘Queen Dido, —of the adaptation of a well-known 
classical story to meet the popular taste. Thus it begins :— 
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‘When Troy town had for ten years’ wars 
Withstood the Greeks in manful wise, 
Then did their foes increase so fast, 
That to resist none could suffice. 
Waste lie those walls that were so good, 
And corn now grows where Troy town stood.’ 


We have then the description of AEneas fleeing away, and 
arriving at Carthage, where Queen Dido falls desperately in love 
with him. The ‘pious Aineas,’ however, of the ballad, greatly 
resembles those fascinating heart-breakers, who ‘love and who 
ride away ;’ for, heedless of the poor queen’s lamentations, he 
scornfully leaves her; whereupon she dies of a broken heart, and 
is ‘laid in mould.’ Her sister now writes a very angry letter to 
the runaway, who becomes woebegone, and being, moreover, 
tormented by ‘ ugly fiends,’ gives up the ghost, when those same 
fiends perform the office of undertakers; for,— 

‘ His body then they took away, 
And no man knew his dying day.’ 

This strange version of a story apparently so well known, is 
curious, and we think the reason may partly be found in the 
absolute horror with which our forefathers viewed the classical 
mode of burial. To be laid in earth, in a Christian manner, was 
one of the strongest anxieties of an age that recognised burning 
as the punishment of crimes which were thought to demand the 
heaviest of penalties—witchcraft and heresy. Thus, in the 
dramas of this period, it is curious to observe how, when the 
subject is classical, all allusion to the funeral pile is omitted; and 
thus Shakespere himself, addressing Philomel, reminds her,— 

‘ King Pandion he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapt in lead.’ 

Just like the kings and nobles of the sixteenth century. But 
‘keeping’ was very little attended to in this age ; probably had 
it been more, the partiality evinced even by the common = 
for classic story would have been greatly lessened. en 
Hercules appeared in the pageant in giune-couane, and the three 
Graces in ruffs and farthingales, they seemed like old acquaint- 
ances; and when Thisbe, in one of the Roxburghe ballads, tells 
us that Pyramus, before his death, wrote a note, and ‘pinned it 
on his hat,’ the tragical fate of the two lovers of Babylon seems 
to be brought to our own doors. The crack in the wall was an 
accident likely enough to occur in the lath and plaster houses 
of the Elizabethan period, and but for the lion, the catastrophe 

might have taken place in Islington-fields. 
hen we observe the very figurative style of this period, we 
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shall be less surprised at the constant allusions to classic story. 
No writer, indeed, seems to think himself fit to appear in print, 
unless he can deck his sentences with some of wa flowers. 
Stephen Gosson’s little work before us, is curious in this respect. 
Even in his address to the ‘Gentlewomen citizens of London,’ 
he discourses about Scylla and Charybdis, the dart of Cephalus, 
the virgins of Vesta, and beseeches them to bear in mind ‘the 
good precepts of Xenophon.’ Our grandmothers would have 
been sadly puzzled with such an address. In a ‘ doleful ballad,’ 
of as early a date as 1570, entitled, ‘A Larum Bell for London,’ 
the city is exhorted to take ‘ensample’ by Alexandria, Troy, 
Jerusalem, and Nineveh, while in Master John Wolfe’s ‘ New 
and singular Patterns and Workes of Linnen,’ a most curious 
book, exhibiting various patterns for lace, and what in the pre- 
sent day would be called muslin work—many of them of singular 
beauty—we actually find ‘ far-beaming tenis ’ leaning upon his 
lyre, and his head adorned with rays, as one of the specimens of 
‘fine needlework.’ 

The influence of Italian literature and Italian customs have 
scarcely, we think, been sufficiently recognised when viewing 
the general character of the age of Elizabeth. All those pecu- 
liarities of phrase, those laboured antitheses, those concetti (we 
are compelled to use the Italian word, for we have none in 
English that gives the precise meaning), all, indeed, that made 
up the ‘euphuism’ of the later years of the sixteenth century, are 
certainly of Italian origin. From thence, also, with the sonnet, 
came that half amatory, half reverential style of address, which 
the poets of that day especially cultivated; and the imitation of 
which by less gifted writers, who sought to invest their ‘ plain 
prose’ with a character only suited to poetry, has been, we think, 
the reason of the very strange epistolary style which contem 
raneously prevailed. Whoever is familiar with the works of that 
great exemplar of this species of poetry, Petrarch, must, we 
think, have observed what an exquisite taste pervades his sonnets. 
Much has been said and written respecting the intranslatable 
niceties of his verse, but we think he deserves as great admira~ 
tion for the delicate beauty of his thoughts and imagery. The 
lyre of Petrarch was not so much the full sounding, as the 
exquisitely sweet; it was an instrument, of narrow compass, 
indeed, but one which yielded true music if struck by a master 
hand. The very character of the sonnet, too, was advantageous. 
Its severe condensation compelled the poet to ‘touch off’ his 
imagery—to use an artistic phrase—rather than to bestow a 
laboured finish. Now, the prose writer, smitten with admiration 
of the Petrarchan style, especially if deficient in Petrarch’s keen 
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and delicate perception of propriety, .would be just likely to run 
into those very sillinesses, and offences against good taste, which 
are correctly enough charged upon many a writer of this age. 
Poetry always precedes prose in the literature of a country; it 
is therefore but natural to expect that the poetry of the Eliza- 
bethan period should be superior to its prose. Not but that 
England had already a fine prose literature, limited, indeed, but 
ene a style admirable for its force and simplicity, as Man- 
deville, Chaucer, Wycliffe, abundantly show; not but in despite 

_of Master Lylly’s ‘ Euphués,’ and its injurious influence on 
our rising literature, the reign of Elizabeth exhibits, in — a 
religious pamphlet, a stern condensation of style, seldom equalled 
in modern writings; for when men are earnest, they are always 
forcible. But it was when prose was invoked for the set speech, 
the formal or complimentary epistle, that the faults to which we 
have alluded became chiefly evident. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have reference especially to those 
extravagant speeches and letters addressed to Blizabeth by her 
courtiers, from the days of the first royal progress to the last ; 
from the ‘ dainty conceits’ of Puttenham, to the outrageously 
complimentary letters of Raleigh. The Life of Sir Christopher 
Hatton before us, has attracted no little attention, from the 
character of his letters, now first published, addressed to the 
queen. We have been greatly amused, although vexed, at much 
of the criticism that has been bestowed on them;—amused at 
the utter ignorance of the sense in which many words were used 
in the days of Elizabeth; but vexed, that mere ignorance should 
have attempted to impeach the moral character of a queen who, 
whatever were her faults of temper, certainly ever maintained a 
womanly propriety of conduct. 

These letters, which are four in number, are certainly of a 
strange character; but before we pass censure on them, we must 
remember how many conventional phrases pass current among 
us, which to those unaccustomed to them would appear very 
anomalous. All the endings of our common letters are of this 
kind. We subscribe, ‘ your abet servant,’ ‘ yours truly,’ ‘ yours 
ever,’ never for a moment dreaming that such phrases of course, 
will be interpreted in their strict and literal sense. And in pre- 
cisely a like manner, did the writers of this period make use of 
that extravagant diction, which to us appears truly ridiculous. 
Many words, too, bore then, a more general sense than modern 
usage has assigned them. Among these, ‘ passion’ may be 
specified. Now, because Hatton in more than one place describes 
himself as being overcome by ‘ passion,’ superficial reviewers 
have jenuiewd that this ‘ passion’ was nothing less than violent 
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love. But the word is among the most common in our early 
writers, and is used by them, with far more propriety, than in 
its limited sense, as simply meaning violent emotion. The word 
will be frequently met with in Shakespere, in a connexion that 

roves it to belong rather to grief or anger, than to love. In 
Sidney’s gorgeous ‘ Arcadia,’ too, the word will be often found in 
its more enlarged meaning. The downright protestation of love 
in these letters has also greatly scandalized divers learned 
critics. But such phraseology was addressed as often to men, as 
to women. We could point out several letters, subscribed ‘ your 
truest friend and lover,’ although written by one gentleman to 
another. In describing—which he does with considerable humour 
—the various effects of drink on different persons, Nash, in his 
‘Piers Pennilesse,’ thus remarks:—‘ The fifthe sort is maudlin 
* drunk; when a fellow will weep for kindness in the midst of 
‘ his ale, and kisse yow, saying, ‘ Captain, I love thee; I would 
* it pleased God I could not love thee as well as I doe.’’ Now, 
from a mere quotation like this, the reader will readily perceive 
that our modern standard of conventional usage cannot be 
applied to those times. 

the case of Hatton, we must remember that he was writin 

in set phrase to a sovereign who rather patronized a quaint an 
extravagant mode of address, although mistress herself of a re- 
markably terse and vigorous style; and a sovereign, too, who, as 
a lady, was entitled, from her lofty station, to receive more than 
the accustomed ‘ homage aux dames.’ Now, this homage was 
at this time formed on the Petrarchan model—all respect and 
devotion, even to self-negation—all superabundant admiration, 
even to viewing the sun, moon, and stars, as far inferior in 
brightness to her charms. ‘This is the twelfth day since I saw 
* the oa stag of that sun that giveth light unto my sense and 
* soul. I wax an amazed creature. Give me leave, madam, to 
* remove myself out of this irksome shadow, so far as my 
* imagination may with these good means lead me towards you.’ 
Thus indites Sir Christopher in his more moderate strain. This, 
ecins. we cannot consider it as ‘a strain of higher mood,’ is 
certainly much in ‘ King Cambyses’ vein.’ 


‘ Death hath been much more my advantage, than to win health and 
life by so loathsome a pilgrimage. ‘The time of two days hath drawn 
me farther from you than ten, when I return, can lead me toward 
you. * * * * My spirit and soul (I feel) agreeth with my body and 
life, that to serve you is a heaven, but to lack you more than hell's tor- 
ment unto them. My heart is full of woe. Pardon my tedious writ- 
ing; it doth much diminish (for the time) my great griefs. I will wash 
away the faults of these letters with the drops from your poor lydds, 
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and so enclose them. * * * Bear with me, my most dear, sweet lady. 
Passion overcometh me. I can write no more. Love me, for I love 


you. God I beseech to witness the same, on behalf of thy poor ser- 
vant. Live for ever.’ 


Now what is all this nonsense, but a clumsy imitation, ‘ travestie’ 


rather, of Petrarch, by a writer destitute of his taste and genius, 


and professedly writing after a set pattern, rather than from the 
impulse of his mind ? 


e have lately discovered a curious corroboration of our 


opinion. It is well known that Hatton belonged to the Inner 


emple, and it has been generally stated that he owed his 
introduction at court to his appearance in one of the masques 
presented by the gentlemen there to the queen. Now ‘ the 
tragedy,’ as it is called, but more pro ay the masque, of 
‘ Tancred and Gismunda,’ presented by the gentlemen of that 
Inn, in 1568, bears at the end of the fourth act, the following— 
* Finis Actus 4. Composuit Ch. Hat.’ At this time Hatton was 
rising rapidly in favour with the queen; the following extracts, 
therefore, from the chorus, seem to give an explanation of the 
situation in which he wished to stand toward his royal mistress. 


‘ Remember thou in virtue serve therefore 
Thy chaste lady: beware thou do not love 
As whilome Venus did the fair Adone, 
But as Diana loved the Amazon’s son. 
The love of virtue in thy ladie’s looks, 
The love of virtue in her learned talk; 
This love yields matter for eternal books.’ 


To which the fourth chorus replies— 


‘ So whilom did the learned Tuscan serve 
His fair lady; and glory was their end. 
Such are the praises lovers deue deserve, 
Whose service doth to virtue and honor tend.’ 


We have alluded to the ‘ masques’ presented before the queen, 
and the influence of these, and the pageants— themselves a kind 
of shorter and less elaborate masque—on the popular taste, must 
never be overlooked in a view of this period. Although in man 
respects resembling the miracle plays and ‘ moralities,’ we think 
they must, after all, be referred to an Italian origin—to the 
‘triumphs,’ which at this period presented such gorgeous spec- 
tacles. It was on these entertainments that not alone so great a 
cost, but so much sweet and noble poetry was lavished; and 
who can tell the benefit that such exhibitions produced in the 
distant country-places, where the visit of Elizabeth was celebrated 
by masques and pageants, that brought before the eyes of the 
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rude villager a speaking picture of some heroic story, or a living 
representation bs pn scene of English history. The progresses 
of Elizabeth, ridiculed as they have sometimes been, were 
dictated, we believe, by an enlightened policy. In those days: of 
slow and infrequent communication between the remote parts of 
the land and the capital, these progresses afforded the rural 

pulation an opportunity of seeing their sovereign, and, more 
important still, of witnessing the effects of a higher state of 
civilization than they might ever have imagined. And a 
stimulus was given to talent and genius in many an obscure 
place, and many a writer and scholar first became known, by 
the verses he composed, or the ‘dainty devices’ he planned, on 
the occasion of the queen’s visit. a turning over Nichols’ 
curious and very interesting work— interesting especially to those 
who wish to trace the progress of our poetical literature, and the 
character of the period—we were much struck in observing the 
vast superiority of the later entertainments, as compared with the 
earlier. The improvement of the diction, the greater facility and 
variety of the verse, prove emphatically the progress of those 
forty-four years. 

It is interesting, too, to perceive how, while the deities of 
ancient Greece, and quaint personifications of every virtue, and 
vice, and intellectual quality, find a place, the old romantic tales, 
familiar to the minds of the people, the local traditions, too, were 
invoked to aid the scene; and thus if at Kenilworth, Sylvanus, 
with Diana and her nymphs, in bodices of green satin, weleomed 
the queen in the park, the ‘Lady of the Lake’—Morgain la fay 
_ porwet in her chariot, rising from the waters, with a welcome 
to her who swayed the sceptre of King Arthur. Thus Robin 
Hood and his merry men invited the queen to the stag-hunt or 
wrestling-match ; Earl Guy of Warwick, or St. George of 
England, challenged her courtiers to a tournament, in honour of 
the ‘fairest Parthenia;’ and a goodly pageant of the old British 
kings swept by, just after a dance by the nine muses. A strange 
and almost ludicrous combination did some of these pageants 
present; when knights of romance, in appropriate plate-armour, 
and plumed helms, ‘led a measure’ with wood-nymphs in 
most inappropriate ‘russet silk kirtles,’ or water-nymphs in 
* watchet taffeta, laced with scarlet ribbons,’ and little children 
with spangled gauze wings. and scanty white clothing, stood by, 
ready to present either angels or cupids, just as the legendary or 
the classical taste might prevail. But what, after all, was this ?— 
costume and keeping belong to a more refined, but less imagina- 
tive — than the reign of Elizabeth. The spirit of poetry was 
abr then, as she has never since been; and men strong in 
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poet-faith, followed’ wherever she led, and trustful, admiring as 
childhood, believed whatever she told. Yes, imagination, vivid 
and vigorous, was there, harmonizing the incongruous, nee 
the mean, and glorifying, with its own bright hues, even plus 
and whalebone. 

How important these very anachronisms were in arousing 
the national mind to a sense of its rising dignity, can scarcely, 

thaps, be duly estimated in the present day. While the pro- 
essed scholar turned with cold disdain from the ballad, or old 
crone’s tale, that had amused his childhood, the peasantry saw 
these very tales honoured by the approbation of royalty. The 
learned queen—she who, as Roger Ascham records, read every 


day a ‘portion of the orations of Isocrates, or the tragedies of 


Sophocles’—scorned not the homely stories that cherished in the 
minds of an ignorant but warm-hearted people a love of their 
fatherland. She knew that the visionary glories of King Arthur 
would, after all, be far more influential to the Englishman than 
the most stirring record of ancient days. She knew that the 
ballads which told the prowess and spirit of that ‘ gentle outlaw,’ 
Robin Hood, would inspire the spirit, and nerve the arms, of her 
_— yeomanry far more than the most elaborate ‘ ensamples’ 


rawn from 4reek or Roman history. It is in this point of 


view that the masques and pageants of Elizabeth’s day become 
peculiarly valuable, for they are illustrations not only of the 
poetry, but of the spirit of the age. Exceedingly beautiful is much 
of this poetry, and we feel well inclined to pardon even the most 
extravagant of the compliments proffered to ‘ great Elizabeth,’ 
when we mark the fine national feeling which almost always ac- 
companies it. 
‘ We'll strew the shores with pearl where Beta walks alone, 
And we'll pave her princely bower with richest Indian stone; 
Perfume the air, and make it sweet, 
For such a goddess it is meet. 
For if her eyes for purity contend with Titan’s light, 
No marvel then altho’ they so doe dazell humaine sight. 
Beta! long may thine altars smoke with yearly sacrifice, 
And long thy sacred temples may thy Sabbaths solemnize! 
Thy shepherds watch by day and night, 
Thy maids attend the holy light; 
And thy large empire stretch her arms from east unto the west, 
And Albion on the Appenines advance her conquering crest.’ 
Thus sung Drayton in one of the later pageants, after the four 
quarters of the world had laid their treasures at the feet of ‘the 
ocean queen;’ and with a similar feeling of pride in their 
country, and determination to ‘advance her conquering crest,” 
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did the Drakes, the Raleighs, the Willoughbys, go forth; for the 
national spirit, which, from the days of the Fifth Henry and 
Azincour, Ahad become weaker and weaker, until almost lost, was 
now reviving, until, when danger drew near, it stood forth, pre- 
pared to fling back the defiance of a world. 

The age of Elizabeth was emphatically a belligerent age ; and 
although, if we except the short ‘rising in the North,’ England, 
during this whole reign, was free from civil war; still a warlike 
character especially distinguished her people; and the co 
of the Englishman was displayed in many a gallant fight in 
Flanders, and in many a tough conflict on the high seas. But 
we should do our forefathers great injustice if we confounded 
their warlike feelings with such a ferocious war-spirit as ‘la jeune 
France’ now displays. ‘They were warlike because they were 
religious. ‘They had received the precious boon of the open 
Bible, and this, by force or fraud, by foreign enemy or home 
conspirator, was sought to be wrested from them. During the 
whole of Elizabeth’s reign, England, in order to maintain her 
very existence as an independent state, was compelled to assume 
a warlike attitude. And the people felt it was their safety to do 
so; and thus it is only the superficial historian who would detail 
how Burghley and Walsingham persuaded their royal mistress to 
declare war against Spain, or send furtive assistance to the 
Huguenots. e case really was, that the strong rotestantism 
of the people clamoured for many a measure which Elizabeth’s 
more cautious statesmen were scarcely ee to grant. In 
that valuable portion of the despatches of De la Mothe Fenelon, 
published a few years since, we find most strongly marked proofs 
of the interest taken by the citizens, even as early as 1568, in 
foreign affairs. How they exulted when the Spanish treasure 
was carried to the Tower; how, although Elizabeth was at 

ace with France, the Huguenots openly recruited for troops 
in England; and in how firm a tone the London traders de- 

manded reprisals to be made, when the Duke of Alva seized 
the English merchants and their goods in the Low Countries. 
Much censure has been cast upon Elizabeth and her ministers 
for their severity in the cases of treason against her person ; but 
if we consult contemporary documents, we shall find that the 
public feeling actually chided the slow proceedings of judicial 
investigation, and that popular resentment pronounced sentence 
long ere the culprits had been brought to trial. At first sight, this 
feeling may appear harsh, if not unjust: but we must bear in mind 
that nearly all the plots against Elizabeth and her ministers in- 
volved plans of assassination—a crime more abhorrent to true 


English feeling than any other. It is on this account that, although 
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most firmly maintaining the right of every one to worship God as 
his conscience directs him, we yet cannot feel that indignation 
against Elizabeth and her ministers for their severe measures in 
this respect, which many do. For the risings during Henry the 
Eighth’s reign, for the ‘rising in the North,’ in Elizabeth’s— 
even for the fierce reaction of political and religious feeling that 
lighted the fires in Smithfield, we can find some excuse. For 
much of the irritation and disaffection of the Roman-catholic 
portion of the population under Elizabeth, we can allow much in 
palliation; but for the successive plots, which, by dagger, or 
pistol, or slow poison, were to work out their ends, we can find 
no excuse. And thus thought our forefathers; and hence arose 
their irrepressible joy when the traitors were committed to the 
Tower, and which followed them with exulting shouts even to 
Tyburn. There are some curious illustrative ballads on this 
subject in the Roxburghe collection. One, by Thomas Nelson, 
on the discovery of Babington’s plot, is very characteristic. It 
begin’s with the loyal prayer— 

‘ God prosper long our noble queen, and grant her long to reign!’ 


And after detailing, in very homely rhymes, the beginning and 
progress of this important plot, he thus proceeds :— 


‘Their treasons once discovered, then were the traitors sought, 
Some of them fled into a wood, where, after, they were caught, 
And being brought unto the Tower, for joy the bells did ring, 
And throughout London bonfires made, where people psalms did sing, 
‘ And set their tables in the streets with meates of ev’ry kind. 
There was prepared all signs of joye that could be had in minde, 
And praised the Lorde most heartely, that with his mighty hand 
He had preserved our gracious queene and people of this land!’ 

The celebration of national deliverances by ‘psalmsinging,’ 
the reader must bear in mind was no part of thanksgivings ‘ 
law appointed ;’ but it is curious to observe how the popular feel- 
ing during Elizabeth’s reign exhibited itself constantly in this 
form. This is in itself a strong proof of the progress of Protes- 
tant feeling,—of a feeling that waited not, and that chose not to 
wait, for orders from Lambeth, or even from the Council,—but 


with glad heart sought to pour forth the only acceptable, because 
spontaneous, ‘ service of the lips.’ 

In the present day men may smile at bells ringing, and bon- 
fires blazing, and sober citizens placing tables before their doors, 
and with homely hospitality pressing each pos to partake 
the white manchet and the huge joint of roast-meat, or the 
chine and the well-spiced cake; and they may smile, too, at the 


heartiness and right good-will with which neighbour pledged 
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neighbour in the cup of ale, or, perchance, silver tankard of sack 
and sugar, to the health of our queen and her ‘glorious semper 
eadem,’ only because some dozen violent enthusiasts had been 
conveyed to the Tower. But if we look at the circumstances of 
the nation, we shall well perceive that the detection of a plot 
like Babington’s, was indeed a cause of national gratulation. 
The great and crying evil of most historical estimates, is applying 


the standard of the present to the past. Now this is repeatedly 


done in regard to the reign we are treating of. ‘Why could 
not the English enjoy their Protestantism peaceably,’ say some 
silly writers, ‘ without keeping Europe in continual tumult about 
it?” England enjoy her Protestantism in quiet, when the Pope 
had absolved the Roman-catholic subjects of Elizabeth from 
their allegiance to her! Enjoy her Protestantism, with the most 

werful nation of Europe, Spain, waging a ceaseless war—seiz- 
ing English merchandise in the Low Countries, attacking English 
merchant vessels on the high seas,—ever watchful to prevent 
France and Portugal from forming an alliance, and at length 
threatening our land with the mightiest armament that ever 
swept o’er the ocean! Well might our forefathers rejoice at the 
detection of Babington’s plot, even as they rejoiced, in 1588, 
and caused all London’s bells to ring out at midnight, when the 
- news arrived that that fair and unfortunate, but most mischievous, 
daughter of the Guises, was at length headless. 

A clear view of the dangers which surrounded our fathers is 
indeed indispensable to a just apprehension of the character, both 
of this reign and of the succeeding period. Powers and in- 
fluences, which we now smile at, were then mighty agencies. 
Pope and pagan, to use the fine personification of Bunyan, were 
not, in the days of Elizabeth, couched each at his den’s mouth, 
impotently growling at the passer-by. They were up and doing. 
The Pope was unceasingly urging a crusade against England, and 
rousing kingdoms and peoples to work his will; while the pagan 
power had encamped beneath the walls of Vienna, and was 
menacing the last retreat of the gallant knights of St. John. 
How anxiously Grindal, in one of his letters before us, inquires 
after ‘news of the Turkish fleet before Malta,’ that he might 
‘improve’ the victory or the defeat in his next sermon. How 
did the ‘worshipful marchantes of London and Bristol’ make 
‘gatherings’ for the redemption of ‘poor captives taken by the 

urks.’ And how anxiously, in another letter, does Grindal 
beg Cecil to inform him, whether ‘the death of the king of 
Navarre, that second Julian,—traitor to the Huguenots,—was 
really true, ‘as I intend, God willing, to preach at the Cross 
next Sunday, and, upon occasion offered, would peradventure 
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make some mention of God’s judgments over him.’ Faintly can 
we realise the deep and anxious feeling with which the thou- 
sands gathered round Paul’s Cross listened, while the earnest 
prelate ‘preached to the times,’ or when uplifting their myriad 
voices, they sang,— 
‘ Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear word, 

From Turk and Pope defend us, Lord! 

Who both would thrust out of his throne 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, thy dear son.’ 


Homely lines; but emphatic in their homeliness, to men who felt 
that all they valued,—commercial prosperity, an advancing litera- 
ture, national independence—but, more precious than all, a free 
Gospel—depended on their protection from these antagonist foes. 
But while leaning on Divine aid, they felt that much might 
be done by themselves against human forms of evil; there was 
one scourge more dreaded than all beside, which they contem- 
plated with mysterious horror—the plague. In the present day, 
even when looking back on ‘ the cholera year,’ we altogether fail 
to realise the excited, yet awe-struck feeling with which that 
dreaded name was first whispered, and the finger stealthily 
pointed at the infected house. There was so much that appealed 
to the imagination of a most imaginative age, in such a visitation. 
Appearing without warning, sweeping down its thousands, and 
then as suddenly disappearing, that we marvel not that flaming 
swords were believed to have been seen suspended in the sky, or 
the avenging angel standing ready to smite the devoted city. 
And then came forth the summons to prayer, and solemn 
thoughts, and watchfulness—a summons emphatic, though voice 
less, from the closed houses, with the red cross cated on the 
door, the frequent funerals, and the open graves. The awe with 
which these visitations were viewed by the whole people is 
strongly embodied in the ballads of this period. There are some 
to be met with in plays; for if, during the plague, the theatres 
beyond the infected districts were open, the Eston ay often 
ended, strange as it may appear to the modern reader, with a 
hymn, sometimes sung by the actors on their knees. Here is 
part of one, rar into the masque of ‘ Summer’s Last Will 
and Testament,’ by Thomas Nash :— 
‘ Adieu, farewell earth’s bliss, 
This world uncertain is: 
Fond are life’s playful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys; 
None from his darts can flye. 
I am sick, I must dye. 


Lord have mercy upon us! 
NO. X. FF 
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‘ Rich men trust not in wealth; 
Gold cannot buy you health; 
Physic himself must fade; 
All things to end are made. 
The plague full swift goes by. 
I am sick, I must dye. 
Lord have mercy upon us!’ 


In the Roxburghe Collection we find many of these ballads, 
headed with grim skulls and cross-bones ; or, Death brandishing 
his dart ; or a stiff ruffed lady and gentleman kneeling on either 
side of a fauldstool with uplifted hands. All of them exhibit 
much devotional feeling, and sometimes a far higher degree 
of poetical, than we might expect. The two following verses 
‘The Sinner’s Supplication,’ are a fair 
mns s by the co tions gathered together by the 

‘ the habits,’ lifted up his voice in the streets, like Jonah, or, like 
his master, taught in the open fields :— 
‘ Most gracious God! now lend thine ear, 

Bow down thyself my cries to hear; 

Let not my words be spent in vain, 

But help me, Lord, now I complaine. 

Be thou my rocke, my strengthe, my stay, 

For thou hast promised helpe alway. 


‘ This grievous scourge, which thou hast sent 
Upon us for our chastisement, 
We must confess we have deserved, 
For from thy lawes we all have swerved; 
Our sins have sore provoked thee 
In wrath against us all to be.’ 


But there were others—‘’Larum Bells’ ‘ Death’s Summons,’ 
‘ The Song of Death,’ intended as warnings to the profligate, and 
iddy, or careless multitude, who laid not the fearful visitation to 
‘the Dalefel Dence and Song of Death,’ and it is 
curious as supplying the date of its composition by the allusion 
to ‘the solemn ‘sizes,’ which took place in July, 1577. We will 
give a few verses of this rude but forcible old ballad, reminding 
the reader that shrouds were not in use at this time, but that the 
garb of death was the literal sheet, gathered into folds, tied with a 
ribbon at the head, and depending like a cloak to the feet, where 
it was also tied— 


‘Can you dance the shaking of the sheets?— 
A dance that ev’ry one must do,— 
Can you trim it up with dainty sweets, 
And ev’ry thing that ‘longs thereto? 
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Make ready, then, your winding-sheet, 
And see how you can bestir your feet, 
For death is the man that all must meet. 


‘ Bring away the beggar and the king, 
And every man in his degree; 
Bring the old and the youngest thing; 
Come all to death, and follow me— 
The courtier with his lofty looks, 
The lawyer with his learned books, 
The banker with his baiting hooks. 


* Think on the solemn ’sizes past, 
How suddenly in Oxfordshire 
I came, and made the judges all aghast, 
And justices that did appear, 
And took both Bell and Baram away, 
And many a worthy man that day, 
And all their bodies brought to clay. 


‘Pride must have a pretty sheet, I see, 
For properly she loves to dance; 
Come away, my wanton wench, with me, 
As gallantly as your eyes can glance; 
And all good fellows that flash and swash 
In reds and yellows of revel dash, 
I warrant ye need not be so rash. 


‘For I can quickly cool you all, 
How bold or stout soe’er ye be, 
Both high and low, both great and small, 
Naught do I fear your high degree,— 
The lady fair, the beldam old, 
The champion stout, the souldier bold, 
Must all with me to earthly mould. 


‘ Therefore take time while it is lent, 

Prepare with me yourselves to dance; 
Forget me not, your lives lament; 

I come ofttimes by sudden chance; 
Be ready, therefore, watch and pray, 
That when my minstrel pipe doth play, 
You may to heaven dance the way.’ 


How completely is this in the spirit of those grotesque but 
powerful wood-cuts, where Death in plumed cap, and playing on 
the dulcimer, is leading the vast crowds who troop heedlessly on 
to the open grave. 

From a general view of the ballads of this period, both in the 
Roxburghe, and other collections, a very favourable estimate of 
the moral and religious character of the people may be formed. 
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Most of them are moral; very many are religious, and consist 
of scriptural narratives in verse. Indeed, the more closely we 
ree the age of Elizabeth, the greater shall we find its 
resemblance to that of the Parliament and Commonwealth. A 
strong religious spirit was abroad, as may be perceived, not only 
in its general literature, but even in the dramatic. Almost a 
the plays, during the earlier period especially, were historical ; 
and most of them, true to ancient usage, had a chorus, who 
moralized on the passing scenes, often with solemn effect. The 
direct allusions in Shakespere’s plays to scriptural doctrine have 
frequently been remarked; but we could point to many earlier 
dramas, from whence fine passages of strictly religious poetry 
might be taken. In Lodge’s ‘ Looking Glass for London,’ 
founded on the preaching of Jonah to the Ninevites, and conse- 
quently bearing a strong resemblance to the ancient miracle- 
plays, there are numerous passages that read just like portions 
of a sermon ; and the prophet’s call to repentance, in solemn 
grandeur, rivals the rich eloquence of Jeremy Taylor. Marlowe’s 
splendid ‘ Faustus’ abounds in similar passages; and the last 
soliloquy of the wretched man, who for twenty-five short years 
of pleasure has bartered his soul, is appalling— 


‘ Stand still, you ever moving spheres of heav’n, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
Fair nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be a year, 

A month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent, and save his soul! 
Oh! I'll leap up to heaven! Who pulls me down? 
See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament; 
One drop of that will save me! 

O spare me, Lucifer! 
Where is it now? ’Tis gone! 
And see, a threatening arm, an angry brow! 
Mountains and hills, come, come and fall on me, 
To hide me from the heavy wrath of heav’n ! 


There must have been a widely diffused religious feeling, 
when dramatists made choice of such subjects. The drama, 
however, although so incalculably superior to that of later days, 
found 7 opponents, from the time of John Northbroke’s and 
Stephen Gosson’s tracts, to the appearance of Dr. Rainold’s 
‘ Overthrow of Stage Plays,’ in 1599. The objections of the 
citizens seem, however, chiefly to have arisen from the danger 
which the young, particularly their apprentices, incurred from 
the profligate company which frequented the theatres round 
London. A strict rule was kept in those days over the appren- 
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tices ; still, much kindness seems to have been exhibited by their 
masters toward them; for the feeling which viewed every one 
who resided under the same roof as holding a kind of relationship, 
and thus having a claim to the kindly offices of the heads of the 
family, was strong in the days of Elizabeth. 

From the accounts of various city worthies of this period, we 
form a favourable estimate of their private character, from the 
kind feeling evinced by them, both during their life, and after 
their death, toward their dependents. Worthy men were the 
Bonds, the Rowes, the Harveys, the Greshams, enterprising 
merchants, to whom England owes her high standing as a mer- 
cantile nation. And Godfearing men were they, too; and not 
ashamed to acknowledge that they were so. Religion was in 
all their thoughts and ways, and they went about their respective 
callings in the very spirit of the city motto, ‘ Domine dirige nos.’ 
How touching are their references to an over-ruling Providence, as 
seen in their mottoes—even the armorial bearings—of their noble 
mercantile associations. The ships of the ‘ Muscovie Company’ 
went forth beneath the auspices of royalty; but while the crowned 
lion was the crest, the bearings bore the trustful supplication, 
‘God be our good guide.’ The merchant adventurers, those 
merchant princes, bore aspiring Pegasus; but they knew the 
blessings of God alone made rich, and thus ‘ Dieu nous donne 
bon aventure’ was their motto. And the ‘East Land Company,’ 
destined to penetrate to the farthest north, took the raven, and 
the heaven-appointed ark, and the emphatic words, ‘ Despair 
not.’ 

We owe a large debt of gratitude to these merchant-princes of 
Elizabeth’s reign, not alone for the public institutions and schools 
they founded, but for the encouragement they gave, and the 
protection many of them afforded to those confessors, who felt 
that all they had suffered during Mary’s reign was futile, if the 
result were merely the establishment of a semi-popery. There 
was much costsial to irritate those who had dwelt in the Pro- 
testant cities of Flanders and Switzerland, in the pomp and 
power assumed by the bishops at this period. Here is a vivid 
picture of prelatical state. It is addressed by a German scholar 
to Simler in 1562. ‘ But although the whole city belongs to the 
‘ bishop, his domestic arrangements delighted me more than 
‘ anything else. His palace is so spacious and magnificent, that 
‘ even sovereigns may, and are wont to be suitably entertained 
‘ there. Next, there is a most extensive garden, kept up with 
© especial care ; a most limpid stream runs through the middle 
* of it, which is rendered much more delightful by the swans 
‘ swimming upon it, and by the abundance of fish.—‘ I am 
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‘ transplanted into the abode of a prosperous individual. He 
‘ directed his attendants—most elegant young men of rank—to 
‘ order some wine to be brought. The butler forthwith makes 
‘ his appearance, bearing a large golden goblet. And also, when 
‘ dinner or supper-time arrived, how can I describe to you the 
‘ abundance and variety of the silver-plate? This ‘ prosperous 
individual’ is Jewel, the worthy Bishop of Salisbury, who in all 
probability bore his wealth and honours with meekness; but how 
must such adjuncts to a wide ecclesiastical domination have 
increased the pride and overbearingness of the Parkers, the 
Aylmers, and the Whitgifts. 

But there were other causes of irritation—the service-book 
and the habits; and curious it is, in turning to contemporary 
documents, to find the active part the laity—even the women— 
took in these questions. As early as 1566, prosing Master 
Strype informs us, that Robert Crowley, the literary vicar of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, had a violent quarrel with some ‘ singing- 
men,’ who accompanied a corpse to the churchyard; but he, in 
his zeal against the surplice, shut the door against them, and 
calling the civil power to his aid—they becoming riotous—he at 
length compelled them to depart. Crowley was summoned 
before Parker, when he ‘discovered some fond paradoxes,’ which 
seem to shock poor Master Strype greatly; and he was com- 
mitted to prison; but further we cannot learn. The parish of 
St. Giles’, Cripplegate, however—as we find from the volume 
before us of Grindal’s Remains—had soon after a good substitute 
in ‘one Bartlett, a reader of a divinity lecture, who, notwith- 
* standing he was suspended, took upon himself to read again, 
‘ without license ; and having refused to surcease, alleging his 
‘ duty to instruct the ignorant, he was committed to his own 
‘ house.’ Poor Grindal, at this time Bishop of London, now 
probably thought that all would be well ; but alas! as he piteously 
relates in a letter to Cecil, ‘ this day came unto my house three- 
score women of the same parish to make suit for him.’ The 
poor bachelor prelate, in great alarm at this army of fair ladies, 
— to have retired with much haste into the inmost recesses 
of his palace, whence he sent them word ‘that I willed them to 
send half a dozen of their husbands, and with them I would talk.’ 
Whether the threescore women were satisfied with this answer 
we know not; but it appears—probably relying on female per- 
severance—that they still continued besieging the poor bishop 
in his own castle, until, happily, ‘one Mr. Philpot, also a 
suspended minister,’ moved to pity at his cited situation, 
boldly came forward, and persuaded them at length to depart ; 
so ‘they went away quietly, but yet, so as with tears, they 
moved in some hearts compassion.’ 
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Whether dame Lawson—nicknamed ‘ the shrew of Paul’s Gate,’ 
—began her career of speaking home-truths to these lordly pre- 
lates at this time, we know not; but, truly, she might have been 
their leader, since we find Martin, in his ‘ Epistle to the terrible 
priests,’ reminding John of London (Bishop Aylmer) ‘ how she 
* bade you throw yourself downe at her majestie’s feet, acknow- 
* ledging yourself to be unsavoury salte, and to crave pardon of 
* her highness, because you had so long deceived her and her 
* people.’ A tolerable spirit must dame Lawson have had ; for 


we find, from a notice in S , that she actually attacked the 


lion in his den—Whitgift at Lambeth. As she is there spoken 
of as ‘ one of Martin’s canonized saints,’ it is most probable that she 
was some poor woman who, beggared and persecuted for adher- 
ence to her principles, was not ashamed to ‘ testify’ even in bishop’s 
courts. 

However ‘unsavoury’ Aylmer might be as to what was good, 
his style did not want for salt, although Billingsgate would be a 
far more appropriate designation of it than Attic. From some of 
Martin’s remarks, we find he indulged in wretched puns; on one 
occasion assuring a Mr. Madox, ‘ his name did show what he 
was; for thy name is mad ox, which declareth thee to be an un- 
ruly and mad beast while some of his letters, in Sir Christopher 
Hatton’s letter-book, bear witness to his furious intolerance. 
Here is a short extract from the conclusion of a terribly long 
one, addressed to the Lord Mayor, who had not treated him 
with sufficient reverence :—‘ Well, to end as I begun, I pray you 
‘ use the ministry according to their calling. If you take this in 
* good part, as coming from him that hath charge over you, I 
‘ am glad of it; if not, I must then tell you your duty out of 
‘ my chair, which is the pulpit at Paul’s Cross, where you must 
‘ sit, not as a judge to control, but as a scholar to learn; and I, 
‘ not as John Aylmer to be taunted, but as John London to 
‘ teach you and all that city; and if you use not yourself as a 
* humble scholar, then to discipline you as your chief pastor and 
* prelate.’ Can we wonder at the bitter sarcasms against prelacy, 
when such a style could be addressed to the chief magistrate of 
the city? 

The overbearing are always servile ; the following specimen of 
Aylmer’s humble style, therefore, must be given for the contrast. 
It is part of a pitiable lamentation addressed to Hatton, upon his 
having fallen under the displeasure of his royal mistress. ‘ — 
‘ with my eyes on my book, and my mind is in the court; 

‘ preach without spirit; I trust not of God, but of my sovereign, 
‘ which is God’s lieutenant, and so another god to me. For of 
‘ such it is said, ‘ Vos estis dit.’ I eat without stomach; I sleep 
‘ without rest; I company without comfort; and live as one 
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‘ dead. You labour daily to cherish other bishops set up by 
‘ others, and will you throw down him you have set up your- 
‘ self?” The last remark seems to allude to the mischievous 
power which Hatton, the only truly ‘high church’ minister 
which Elizabeth ever had, exercised in ecclesiastical affairs. 

There is great reason to believe that the combined efforts of 
Whitgift, Aylmer, and Hatton, who was then vice-chamberlain, and 
from his office took great share in ecclesiastical affairs, were the 
chief cause of the persecuting measures adopted against the 
stricter puritans between 1580 and 1590. And these measures 
roused up a host of writers, whose works, in the form of pam- 
phlets, were so numerous, that, taking into account those — 
titiously printed as well as those duly licensed, we greatly doubt 
whether their number would not fully equal those in the present 
day.* There must have been a large reading public then, and 
the eagerness with which the newest pamphlet, especially if on 
controverted subjects, was sought after, proves the public were 
intelligent too. ‘ Pamphlets,’ as a late reviewer has truly said, 
‘ were the mode of agitation of that day, and admirably they 
‘ fulfilled their purpose.’ Admirably indeed, did they, but in no 
scoffing sense would we say it. Our space is far too limited, or 
we could give passages from these little black-letter quartos that 
would fully prove, that like as the bud is to the fruit, the dawn 
to the perfect day, so in their initiatory form are the noble 
principles of the commonwealth period displayed in these pam- 
phlets. We have a curious remark in ‘ Kinde-harte’s Dream,’ 
where Chettle, after lamenting over the increase of ballad-singers, 
who we find were regularly trained for the purpose, and then 
entrusted with ‘a dozen groat’s worth of ballads,’ goes on to say, 
that their employer, ‘ if they prove thrifty, makes them pretty 
‘ chapmen, able to spread more pamphlets, by the state forbidden, 
‘ than all the booksellers in London; for only in this city is straight 
‘ search : abroade small suspition, especially of such petty pedlars :’ 
‘it hathe been said they bragge they hath gained their 20s. a day.’ 
Twenty shillings a day! why, even allowing the highest price 
of the period for a pamphlet—a groat,—their daily sale must have 
been threescore. 

One of these ‘ petty pedlars’ was doubtless Humfrey Newman, 
the active disperser of the Mar-Prelate tracts, who first appeared 
at Sir Robert Knightley’s house, in a green coat and green hat, 

* From some remarks of Nash, in ‘ Piers Pennilesse,’ we find that, even at this 
early period, printed paper was a mere drug, so extensive was the use of the print- 
ing press. ‘ Look you at the chandlers’ shops, or at the flax-wives’ stalls, if you see no 
tow, or sope, mg he in the title page of such a pamphlet? From the examination 


relating to the Prelate tracts, we find pamphlets were pulled off by seven 
hundred or a thousand. No wonder there was no lack of waste paper. 
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like a forester; and afterwards wore the good knight’s livery— 
the blue coat and silver badge; and who again went about as a 
travelling cobbler. This was doubtless when the tracts were 
consigned to his care; and then the large pack, which the travel- 
ling shoe-mender always bore, was filled with ‘ Epistles,’ and 
‘ Supplications,’ and Have you any worke for the Cooper?’ 
instead of lapstone and leather. A romance of printing might 
the veritable details of the publication of the Mar-Prelate tracts 
form; and here female agency is conspicuous, too. ‘Two sortes 
of letters,’ left at a merchant’s house in London. Another ‘sorte 
of letters,’ brought to Mistress Crane’s house, also in London, and 
a ‘ loade of stuffe’ provided, in which they were conveyed to 8 
her house at Moulsey, at Penry’s request. en the press set up : 

at Newton-lane, near Manchester, whither Mistress Crane seems + 

to have conveyed the types. Then some of the printers appre- 

hended, but the press conveyed to Sir Robert Knightley’s, at 

Fausley, where the ‘ Epitome’ was printed; and then the press 

moved to another house belonging to the knight, at Norton, from 

whence it, and Waldegrave the printer, removed to Mr. Hale’s . 
house, at Coventry ; and how two more of the tracts were there * 
printed. Thus was ‘the mill kept going,’ to use Waldegrave’s 

phrase. But again was there danger of detection, and the press 

appears to have been seized; and then Mistress Crane,* to whose -e 
house Penry and Udal ‘ oft resorted,’ obtained the aid of Madam & 
Weekston—we must entitle her ‘ Madam,’ because her husband is 
expressly designated as ‘ Roger Weekston, gentleman,’ who, with 

true womanly management, ‘ moved her husband to have a piece of 

work done in his house.’ Little did the servants dream of the real 

character of ‘the piece of work,’ done ‘ in a low parlor’ there ; for 

Hodgkin, the printer, was introduced as ‘ an embroiderer, —there 

were many male embroiderers in those days,—so ‘ Martin, senior,’ 
and * Martin, junior’ were set up and pulled off in the low : 
parlor, the household probably wondering at the clumsy frame of “ 
the embroiderer, but expecting to see marvellous knots of flowers, 

or the family arms, ‘ wroughte in silke and crewel,’—perhaps 

King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, instead of mere pam- 

phlets. Honour to the writers and the printers of the Mar-Prelate 

tracts, violent and coarse as many of them are: these were the faults 

of the age, but the enunciation of the great principles of religious 

freedom was a credit which no man can ‘ils from them. And 


* Mistress Crane was among those who appeared before the High Commission 
Court; but although in the presence of Whitgift and Aylmer, she steadfastly re- 
fused to answer any questions, either concerning herself or others, remarking that 
in conscience she could not accuse others, while, in regard to herself, she said, with 
true English spirit, ‘she would not be her own hangman.’ 
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honour, too, to Mistress Crane and Madam Weekston, the women 
who so devotedly aided in hiding this leaven in the three measures 
of meal, where it worked, until those principles for which their 
advocates willingly endured the gallows-tree, became the com- 
mon heritage of the land! 

It is in connexion with the proceedings against Barrow, Green- 
wood, and Penry, that the character of Elizabeth appears in its 
worst light ; but we must bear in mind that these legalized mur- 
ders, if they were not indeed simply murders, were the inevitable 
result of those Erastian principles set forth by her godfather 
Cranmer, even as early as 1540. In strict accordance with these 
principles, Elizabeth commanded a certain form of church polity 
to be adopted, and opposition to this was viewed as opposition to 
the laws of the realm, and punished accordingly. ere is in 
some quarters a rather favourable view taken of Erastianism, but 
we should ever bear in mind, and especially at the present time, 
that the meddling of the government with the religious teachings 
of the merest infant school is as mischievous in principle as the 
power of the holy Inquisition. Elizabeth has sometimes been 
viewed as ‘high church.’ Now, few sovereigns were less so; 
indeed, with her principles she could not be. Thus, if the habits 
were strictly imposed, it was for order and comeliness; if the 
passing bell was to be tolled, it was solely to remind the livi 
of their mortality; and when, in 1576, the proclamation came forth 
for a more rigid observance of Lent and Ember days, it was 
expressly stated it was ‘ not for any liking of popish ceremonies, 
but only ‘to maintain the mariners and navy in this land, by set- 

ing men a-fishing.’ Nor did Elizabeth ever exhibit toward 
any of her bishops the friendship she displayed toward Walsing- 
ham, the Sidneys, but especially Burghley; no reverence for the 
episcopal office ever marked her conduct; and the queen who 
once threatened to ‘ unfrock’ a proud prelate, would soon have 
sent little Laud to the rightabout. Although Elizabeth, pro- 
bably from love of a gorgeous ceremonial, preferred ‘ forms and 
ceremonies,’ it is curious to observe how many of her chief 
advisers actually held puritan opinions. Walsingham was openly 
charged with them, was favourably disposed toward 
them, Secretary Davidson and his assistant Beale actually got 
into trouble on this account ; Essex, her last favourite, sheltered 
silenced preachers in his house ; even Burghley was complained 
of, both by Parker and Whitgift, for his unceasing efforts in miti- 
gating, indeed opposing, their endeavours after uniformity. Now, 
we think that the wisdom displayed by Elizabeth in adhering to 
her faithful and wise counsellors, although they held different 
religious views, was one of the chief causes of the attachment with 
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which the queen was regarded by all her subjects. However 
violent are the attacks on the church, however roughly the 
bishops are handled, no disrespectful word have we ever met 
with in any pamphlet against Elizabeth. Men who laid down 
their lives for denying the queen’s supremacy in ecclesiastical 
matters, prayed fervently for her as their temporal sovereign ; 
and when in the next generation a bolder tone was assumed 
toward the king, still the memory of Elizabeth was reverently 
cherished. 

There was certainly much in Elizabeth, as viewed in connexion 
with her age, to attract public homage. The daughter of a royal 
race, when the prestige of a long line of ancestry was still at its 
height—one of the most learned women of an age that cultivated 
learning with the intensity of an overmastering passion—a queen 
whose mother and whose godfather had both suffered death for 
what popular opinion viewed as the cause of the reformed faith— 
who herself had suffered imprisonment for the same cause—all 
these greatly endeared the young queen to her subjects. And 
then,—from the very day of her entrance into London, when she 
took the branch of rosemary from the poor woman at Fleet-bridge, 
and held it till she arrived at Westminster, to the day when, tired 
and aged, she stopped her ‘carroch’ at the gate of Coudray, and 
sat ‘ with her masque off, in the wet and rain,’ till the wearisome 
farewell speech was ended,—her intercourse with her subjects was 
always marked by a courtesy, which, save in the long past days 
of the Plantagenets, had never been displayed. 

‘In the year ’88, I did live,’ says Bishop Goodman, ‘in the 
Strand,’ alk from thence he ran, he tells us, one winter’s night, 
to see the queen come from the council. ‘The yard was full, 
‘ there being a great number of torches, and the queen came out 
‘in great state. Then we cried, ‘ God save your majesty!—God 
‘save your majesty!’ Then the queen turned, and said, ‘God 
‘bless you all, my good people.’ Then we cried again, ‘ God 
‘save your majesty!’ ‘Then the queen said again unto us, 
** You may well have a greater, but you shall never have a 
‘ more loving prince ;’ and so, looking one upon another awhile, 
‘ the queen departed.’ And yet this was the very year when the 
dreaded Armada had just ae dispersed, and plots without 
number might be forming against her; but then Elizabeth—the 
most truly English monarch, as regards race, who ever sat on the 
English throne—had the thorough fearlessness of her country, 
and the spirit that rose higher as dangers thickened around her. 
Never was country menaced with such dangers as England in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and never was monarch more threatened, 
too. At the outset of her career, she pledged herself to the 
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Protestant cause—that cause dearest to her subjects; and hence 
as year by year passed on, and still 


‘ The glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride,’ 


flung out its defiance, arose the almost unbroken succession of 
plots, which threatened her life—that life, on whose single thread 
depended the religion, and the independence of the nation. And 
therefore, bound together by the tie—the strong tie of a common 
danger, did the people cling round Elizabeth, the queen-bee of 
the hive, upon whose life not only their civil polity, but their 
very existence as a nation depended. 

Our space is too fully occupied, to contemplate Elizabeth in 
private life. The abusive and disgusting details of her profligacy 
—all of which may be traced to a foreign and papal source—are 
easily accounted for by the malignity with which she was re- 
garded by the adherents of Mary. But that Elizabeth was 
strictly moral, seems to us emphatically proved, not only by the 
absence of all such charges against her by the Brownists, who 
certainly would have felt it their duty to ‘testify’ against all 
‘ wickedness in high places,’ had her conduct been anal by vice; 
but by the very character of her ministers and associates—all, 
with the single exception of Leicester, pious, decorous, family 
men. With these we know she was in habits of strict intimacy ; 
and, from some of her letters, she appears to have valued them 
highly. Surely, then, it was in strict correctness that her favourite 
title, ‘ Parthenia,’ was applied to Elizabeth. There is one touch- 
ing incident, when her faithful Burghley was on his death-bed, 
that seems to prove, notwithstanding her violence of temper, that 
she was susceptible of gentler emotions. Burghley, in a letter 
to his son, relates how the queen, ‘ who, though she be not a 
‘ mother, yet showeth herself as a careful nurse, by feeding me 
‘with her own princely hand.* Those who bear in mind the 
strict line of demarcation preserved in those days between even 
the highest noble and the sovereign, can alone adequately esti- 
mate this little trait; and then, few incidents will appear more 
affecting than the venerable lord-keeper, reduced to the help- 
lessness of infancy, and the mighty, but aged Elizabeth, with 
woman’s warm feeling, proffering with her own hand refreshment 
to the faithful counsellor of forty years ! 

We must conclude, although much more might be added, to 
show the marvellous progress of what, intellectually considered, 
may well be called the ‘golden period’ of our history. Well 
pleased shall we be, however, if these desultory remarks should 
awaken in one mind a wish for further inquiry into the character 


* Vide Wright’s Letters of the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. ii. 
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of an age, which has dwelt on the popular mind for seven genera- 
tions, linked with the emphatic phrase, ‘the golden days of 
Queen Bess’—a sovereign, to whom a greater ruler, even 

e great Protector, bore honourable testimony, as ‘that lady, 
‘that great queen—Elizabeth of famous memory; we need not 
‘be to call her so.’-—( Carlyle’s vol. ii. p. 240.) 


Art. VI.—The Works of Thomas Reid, D.D., now fully collected ; 
with Selections from his unpublished Letters, with Preface, Notes, 
and Supplementary Dissertations. By Sin W. Hamixton, Bart. 
Edinburgh: 1847. 


Tuts is unquestionably an important contribution to the history 
of ghilsongliy. The extraordinary erudition and acuteness of 
the editor render him peculiarly qualified for the task; for 
Reid himself was neither erudite nor subtle; and certainly few, 
if any, have ever united such extensive and accurate knowle 
to such subtlety as Sir William Hamilton. Sir William’s natural 
tendency to see in Reid all that his own acuteness has enabled 
him to see for himself, (thus interpreting Reid’s matter-of- 
fact arguments in his own supersubtle manner,) though open , 
to objection on the score of historical fidelity, yet becomes an 4 
immense merit when we remember that the volume is destined 
for students, who are to benefit by this commentary. : 
The work is still incomplete, and its incompleteness is pre- | 
cisely in that portion which has most interest,—viz., the General 
Prefice and Supplementary Dissertations. There are, however, 
nearly two hundred closely-printed double-columned pages of 
these dissertations already published, and the remaining portion 
is either prepared or the materials collected, so that we may, ere fk 
very long, expect to possess the complete work. At any rate, ; 
fragmentary as the work now is, it is a fragment of great price ; 
and we strongly urge all of our readers who interest themselves 
in the stud of psychology to possess it. 

The publination of Reid’s correspondence has not added much 


we 


to our knowledge of the man. e looked forward to it with 
curiosity. The academical memoir by Dugald Stewart, admir- 
able of its kind, though of a kind little to our taste, was all that 
remained, (except the correspondence, ) whereby we could picture 
to ourselves some image of the philosopher and his ways; and it 
is impossible, from the conventional memoir style, in which 
balanced antitheses, rounded periods, and dauntless panegyric are 
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substituted for traits of the living man, to gain any distinct idea 
of a character. That the present age has freed itself from the 
inanity of the conventional éloge, and demanded a stricter fulfil- 
ment of the biographer’s real task, must be a matter of gratulation 
to every one who knows the éloge. We have at last awakened 
to the conviction that the object of biography is not to display 
the academic graces of the biographer; but to set before us, as 
accurately as possible, the man, with his errors and infirmities 
tempering the splendour of his virtues and talents—the man, 
seared, scarred, bent, awkward, taciturn or voluble, shy or inso- 
lent, as may be; not a lay-figure becomingly draped, in one un- 
—s attitude of dignified repose. What Cromwell said to 
Lely, when his portrait was being painted,—‘If you leave out 
a single wart or wrinkle, 1 wont pay you a farthing’—should 
be the epigraph on every title-page of biography. Unhappil 
that was never dreamed of when ald Stewart wrote, thoug 
Boswell stood out as a great model; consequently, although 
whatever Dugald Stewart wrote was sure to have considerable 
merit in it, yet the memoir of his friend and teacher has very 
little than can satisfy a rational curiosity. The correspondence, 
we hoped, would enable us to gather some new materials. But 
it has disappointed us, The jetters are interesting, especially 
those which contain philosophical discussions, but they have 
little that is personal in them. From this, however, some light is 
gained. Silence is here significant. We guess, at least, that he 
was not very conceited; that no overweening self-occupation 
distinguished him; otherwise it would have peeped out in his 
letters. They are the letters of a placid, honest, straightforward, 
upright-minded man, such as Reid assuredly was. They have 
no turbulence, no playfulness, no light, no heat. A quiet, con- 
tented, hard-working man, fit to be a professor, and in the ‘still 
air of delightful studies’ to analyse the evanescent phenomena of 
mind. Nothing rouses him, nothing depresses him; his imagin- 
ation is never hurried away; his biliary duct is always in good 
order. Nota joke, not an epigram, not a tirade escapes from 
him. 

Of this somewhat negative value are the letters, here printed 
for the first time. Small as it is, we accept the gift thankfully. 
What use can be made of them shall be made in the following 
slight sketch of Reid’s career, which we introduce, aot on account 
of its intrinsic interest, but as a fitting preparation to the under- 
standing of Reid’s philosophical position. Dugald Stewart opens 
his memoir with an apology for its deficiency ‘in those incidents 
which furnish materials for biography.’ But this is a miscon- 
ception of the very nature of biography. Had he said that Reid’s 
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life was deficient in those incidents which furnish materials for a 
novel, and which give some biographies the breathless interest 
attendant on ‘ hairbreadth ‘scapes and moving accidents by flood 
and field,’ he would have been justified. But the life of a thinker 
is not to be judged according to the same standard as the life of a 
doer. Ideas are its events; discoveries are its accidents; books 
are its guiding motives. If Reid’s life were, as his biographer 
asserts, strenuously devoted to truth, to virtue, and to the best 
interests of mankind, but spent in the obscurity of a learned re- 
tirement, remote from the pursuits of ambition, and with little 
solicitude about literary fame, then is it perfectly obvious that in 
such a life we can expect no stirring incidents—no duels—no 
presentations at court—no imprisonments—no elections—not 
even a romantic love affair. This is obvious; but that the life 
should have no interest of its own—at least in the eyes of think- 
ing men—is by no means obvious,—is, in fact, altogether disput- 
able. We dwell on this evil, in spite of its being irremediable 
in Reid’s case, in order that if possible some future biographer 
may not fall into a similar error. Let it be distinctly understood 
that the real life of any man, could it be honestly written, 
would be of great interest; but that the life of any man who 
has distinguished himself must necessarily have a peculiar in- 
terest to those who occupy themselves with the same matters, 
which interest can only e secured by treating the subject not 
with a view to the circulating library, but with a view to the pe- 
culiar audience prepared to sympathize with it. 

Thomas Reid was born on the 26th April, 1710, at Strachan, 
in Kincardineshire. His ancestors for generations had been 
men of some culture; so that he was born, as it were, in a 
studious atmosphere. He was reared with a book in his hand: 
a good preparation for the ame but it would have been 
better for the man had he cultivated a little more intimacy with 
the Grampian hills which overshadowed his infancy. His calm, 

hlegmatic temperament needed a more stimulating education. 
That was not thought of. The studious boy was early sent to 
school, and from thence to Marischal College, Aberdeen, at the 
age of twelve. 

‘It does not appear,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘from the informa- 
‘ tion which I have received, that he gave any early indications 
* of future eminence. His industry and modesty, however, were 
* conspicuous from his childhood; and it was foretold of him by 
‘the parish schoolmaster, who initiated him in the first prin- 
‘ ciples of learning, that he would turn out to be a man of good 
‘ and well-wearing parts; a prediction which touched not un- 
‘happily on that capacity of ‘patient thought’ which so pecu- 
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‘liarly characterized his philosophical genius.’ A prediction, 
we fancy, which may be called the stereotyped formula with 
which masters console parents for the want of any genius in 
their pupils; and which, in Reid’s case, may be translated ‘ in- 
dustrious, but slow.’ 

His residence at the university was prolonged beyond the 
usual term, in consequence of his appointment to the office of 
librarian, which had been endowed by one of his ancestors about 
a century before. The situation was acceptable to him, as it 
afforded an excellent’ opportunity. of indulging his passion for 
study, and united the charms of a learned society with the quiet 
of an academical retreat. Unfortunately we have no hint of the 
direction of his studies at this time. Wandering among the 
treasures of a large library, what most attracted him? Did he 
mourn with Philoctetes in his homeless home, daxov sicomnow 3 OF 
follow the wanderer CEdipus, child-led, to the grave of the ‘ irre- 
sistible Virgins’? Did he sympathize with Prometheus when he 
defied the Tyrant, or with Moschus when he wept for his Bion? 
Did he descend with the grim lover of Beatrice into the realms 
of Purgatory, fly with Astolfo on the back of the hippogriff, or 
enter with Rinaldo into the enchanted gardens of Armida? Or 
if severe studies claimed his attention, did he follow Des Cartes 
through his doubts till in consciousness a resting-place was 
found ; or did the daring, universal Leibnitz fascinate him? Was 
the page of Aristotle or of Bacon the most conned? In one 
word, what was the pabulum for his hungry mind? Not a hint 
escapes. Of all the treasures of that library, we know not which 
he made his own. That he read extensively, we know; but he 
does not appear to have read with any definite purpose. He 
seems, moreover, to have had little of that capacity which quali- 
fies a man for erudition; he forgot easily that which he had read. 
2s notable passage bearing on this point may be read in his 
etters 


‘ Having my time at command, I was tempted to fall to the tumbling 
over books, as we have a vast number here which I had not access 
to see at Aberdeen. But this is a mare magnum, wherein one is 
tempted, by hopes of discoveries, to make a tedious voyage, which 
seldom rewards his labour. I have long ago found my memory to be 
like a vessel that is full; if you pour in more, you lose as much as 
you gain; and on this account have a thousand times resolved to give 
up all pretence to what is called learning, being satisfied that it is 
more profitable to ruminate on the little I have laid up than to add to 
the indigested heap. To pour learning into a leaky vessel is indeed 
a very childish and ridiculous imagination. Yet when a man has 
leisure, and is placed among books that are new to hin, it is difficult 
to resist the temptation.’ 
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Something respecting his studies we do know. He was pas- 
sionately fond of mathematics, and read with intense ardour the 
Principia of Newton, the only means by which a knowledge of 
the Newtonian doctrines could then be acquired. This love of 
mathematics never diminished ; it was the training for his intel- 
lect in youth, and the solace in his old age. At a time when no 
other intellectual exertion could have so well been prosecuted, 
he delighted himself with mathematics. Stewart says— 


_‘ Among the various occupations with which he then enlivened his 
retirement, the mathematical pursuits of his earlier years held a dis- 
tinguished place. He delighted about them with his friends, and often 
exercised his skill in the investigation of particular problems. His 
knowledge of ancient geometry had not probably been at any time very 
extensive; but he had cultivated diligently those parts of mathematical 
science which are subservient to the study of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
works. He had a predilection, more particularly, for researches re- 
quiring the aid of arithmetical calculation, in the practice of which he 
possessed uncommon expertness and address. I think I have some- 
times observed in him a slight and amiable vanity connected with this 
accomplishment.’ 


Mathematics, though unquestionably an insufficient training 
for a philosopher, when exclusively elaine, because they ha- 
bituate the mind to an acquiescence in the simplicity and inva~ 
riability of the data, and while strengthening the reasoning power, 
give no scope to the investigating power of the mind, form, never- 
theless, the best basis of a philosophical education when corrected 
by a proper union with physical investigation, wherein the com- 
plex data are constantly calling discrimination into play. And 
it was Reid’s good fortune to have avoided the extravagances of 
mathematical metaphysicians by a proper scientific education. 
Of this more anon. 

In 1736, Reid resigned his office of librarian, and accompanied 
a friend to England, where they visited London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. At the last place he met the great Bentley, ‘ who 
delighted him with his learning, and amused him with his vanity ;” 
there also he saw the blind mathematician, Saunderson, ‘ a phe- 
nomenon in the history of mind, to which he has referred more 
than once in his philosophical speculations.’ 


‘In 1787,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘Dr. Reid was presented, by the 
King’s College of Aberdeen, to the living of New Machar, in the same 
county; but the circumstances in which he entered on his preferment 
were far from auspicious. The intemperate zeal of one of his prede- 
cessors, and an aversion to the law of patronage, had so inflamed the 
minds of his parishioners against him, that in the first discharge of his 
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clerical functions, he had not only to encounter the most violent oppo- 
sition, but was exposed to personal danger. His unwearied attention, 
however, to the duties of his office, the mildness and forbearance of his 
temper, and the active spirit of his humanity, soon overcame all these 
prejudices; and not many years afterwards, when he was called to a 
different situation, the same persons who had suffered themselves to be 
so far misled as to take a share in the outrages against him, followed 
him, on his departure, with their blessings and tears.’ Dr. Reid’s po- 
pularity at New Machar (as I am informed by the respectable clergy- 
man who now holds that living) increased greatly after his marriage, 
in 1740, with Elizabeth, daughter of his uncle, Dr. George Reid, phy- 
sician in London. The accommodating manners of this excellent 
woman, and her good offices among the sick and necessitous, are still 
remembered with gratitude, and so endeared the family to the neigh- 
bourhood, that its removal was regarded as a general misfortune. The 
simple and affecting language in which some old men expressed them- 
selves on this subject, in conversing with the present minister, deserves 
to be recorded:—‘ We fought against Dr. Reid when he came, and 
would have fought for him when he went away.’ ’ 


It is mentioned by his biographer, as a ‘ proof of his modesty 
and diffidence,’ that he for a long while preached the sermons of 
Dr. Tillotson and of Dr. Evans, instead of composing them for 
himself. But the motive is doubtful. That Reid was a modest 
man may be admitted; but the cause of his relying upon others 
for his sermons, we take to be neither more nor less than that 
which operated in the case of other preachers—viz., an inability 
to write sermons. And Dugald Stewart himself admits that Reid 
had ‘neglected the practice of composition to a more than ordi- 
nary degree in his early studies.’ The point is unimportant in 
itself; but it is an illustration of the tendency of biographers to 
seek out some excellent cause for every act of their hero, and 
thus convert even his deficiencies into virtues. 

While at New Machar, he studied deeply. Psychology was 
the main object; botany and gardening were agreeable relaxa- 
tions. In 1748, he first appeared in print. In the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, he published a paper intitled, 
‘An Essay on Quantity, occasioned by reading a treatise in 
— Simple and Compound Ratios are applied to Virtue and 

erit.’ 

In 1752, he was elected Professor of Philosophy, in King’s 
College, Aberdeen. It is worthy of remark, that the professor 
had not, as at present, simply to expound logic and ethics, but 
also a complete curriculum of the sciences. He taught mathe- 
matics, physics, logic and ethics. A similar system, according to 
Dugald Stewart, was formerly pursued at the other universities ; 
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the same professor then conducting the pupil through all those 
branches of knowledge which are now appropriated to different 
teachers. This made the task onerous for the teacher, and few 
individuals were capable of fitly accomplishing it; but of those 
few Reid seems to have been one. Let us request our readers to 
consider this point; it is important in Reid's history, and will 
help us to explain the character of his philosophy. The only 
remark we will at present make on the ol is, that admirably 
as such a system of instruction is adapted to give unity and co- 
herence to the various branches of study—greatly as the pupils 
must have been influenced by it, there was a vice in the classifica- 
tion of the studies which must have materially counteracted the 
benefit. That vice was the absurd position given to physics, 
placed /ast in the curriculum! To place the study of the human 
mind before that of physics, was seen by Dugald Stewart to be 
vicious; but seen dimly. <‘ After the understanding,’ he says, 
‘is well stored with particular facts, and has been conversant 
with particular scientific pursuits, it will be enabled to speculate 
concerning its own powers with additional advantage. He re- 
peats the observation; and repeats the advantage of the ‘ mind 
being well stored with facts.’ But a closer inspection will 
show the futility of such arguments. Stewart, in whom we 
may trace the influence of Bacon and Newton in every page, was 
well trained in the positive philosophy, and his judgments are 
often truer than the reasons on which they are founded. The 

above is an example. In any proper classification of the sciences, 

psychology must of course succeed physics, but this not because 

physics stores the mind with particular facts, but because the 

only legitimate principle of classification is the subordination of 
the less complex to the more complex ; we must commence with 

the study of the most simple and general phenomena, and pro- 

ceed successively to the more complex and particular phenomena: 
thus, mathematics as the basis, then astronomy, mechanics, 
chemistry, physiology, psychology, sociology.* 

In Reid} which numbered 
Campbell, Gregory, Beattie and Gerard amongst its members. 
There topies were discussed, and essays read. There was first 
submitted Reid’s great philosophical ‘discovery,’ as he called it; 


* The fewer here adopted is that of Auguste Comte, as set forth in his 
Cours de Philosophie positive. But psychology is introduced by us, in the place it 
must occupy, if it be a science at all, which Comte denies, making it a part of phy- 
siology. It is with diffidence we venture to question the opinion of so great a 
thinker on a point of classification, but the very principles upon which his division 
of the sciences depends seem to warrant a separation of the phenomena of mind 
from the phenomena of life, almost as much as the phenomena of organic matter 
are separated from the phenomena of inorganic matter. 
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and, stimulated by the applause of his associates, he wrote his 
‘Inquiry into the Human Mind. 

aving written his ‘ Inquiry,’ and having written it with a view 
toa complete refutation of Hume, there is something at once noble 
and naive in his conduct. Hesendsthe MS. to Hume himself, 
‘to guard against the danger of misrepresenting an advetsary.’ 
He did not gain much by this very unpolemical proceeding; 
for Hume’s indolence, and perhaps a disinclination to make ob- 
jections to a criticism on himself, left him no alternative but vague 
praise, and a remark on the style, which is worth quoting, as the 
criticism of one whose reputation for style stood very high; and 
as a specimen of English which it would be difficult to match. ‘ As 
‘I was desirous to be of some use to you, I kept a watchful eye 
‘all along over your style; but it is really so correct and so good 
‘ English, that I found not anything worth remarking.’ 

Because Hume did not choose to notice the misrepresentations 
in Reid’s ‘Inquiry’ we must not conclude there were none to 
notice. Reid did not perhaps wilfully misrepresent either Hume 
or Berkeley ; but neither can he be said to have rightly under- 


The reputation he achieved by his ‘ Inquiry’ caused him to be 
elected to the chair of moral philosophy, at Glasgow, 1763, then 
vacant by the resignation of Smith. The preferment was advan- 
tageous in a pecuniary view ; but Reid left Aberdeen with reluc- 
tance. He commenced his academic duties with vigour. In one 
of his letters to Dr. Skene he describes his occupation thus :— 


‘I dare not now be guilty of any such agreeable irregularities; for I 
must launch forth in the morning so as to be at the college (which is a 
walk of eight minutes), half-an-hour after seven, when I speak for an 
hour without interruption, to an audience of about an hundred. At 
eleven, I examine for an hour upon my morning prelection; but my 
audience is little more than a third part of what it was in the morning. 
In a week or two I must for three days in the week have a second 
prelection at twelve, upon a different subject; where my audience will 
be made up, of those who hear me in the morning, but do not attend 


My hearers commonly attend my class two years at 


least. The first session they attend the morning prelection, and the 
hour of examination at eleven; the second and subsequent years 
they attend the two prelections, but not the hour of examina- 
tion. They pay fees for the first two years, and then they are 
cives of that class, and may attend gratis as many years as they 
please. Many attend the moral philosophy class four or five 
years; so that I have many preachers and students of divinity and 
law of considerable standing, before whom I stand in awe to speak 
without more preparation than I have leisure for. I have a great 
inclination to attend some of the professors here—several of whom are 
very eminent in their way; but I cannot find leisure. Much time is 
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; consumed in our college meetings about business, of which we have 
commonly four or five in the week. We have a literary society once 
a week, consisting of the masters and two or three more; where each 
of the members has a discourse once in the session.’ 


. In another letter, dated a year subsequently, he writes less 4 
3 hopefully :— 
~ ‘Dear Sir,—I have been sometimes apt to impute it to laziness, and 
- sometimes to hurry of business, that I have been so long without 


e writing you. I am ashamed to plead the last of these excuses, when I 
e consider how many people there are of my acquaintance that have a 
d great deal more to do than I have, and would think all my business but 
s idleness. Yet, I assure you, I can rarely find an hour which I am at 
" liberty to dispose of as I please. The most disagreeable thing in the 
d teaching part is to have a great number of stupid Irish teachers, who 


attend classes for two or three years to qualify them for teaching . 
schools, or being dissenting teachers. I preach to these as St. Francis 

48 did to the fishes. I don’t know what pleasure he had in his audience; 

‘0 but I should have none in mine, if there was not in it a mixture of 

te reasonable creatures. I confess, I think there is a smaller proportion 


r- in my class this year than was the last, although the number of the ES 
whole is not less. I have long been of the opinion, that, in a right . 
€ constituted college, there ought to be two professors for each class— 
on one for the dunces, and another for those who have parts. The pro- 
n- vince of the former would not be the most agreeable, but, perhaps it 
c- would require the greatest talents, and, therefore, ought to be accounted 
ne the post of honour. There is no part of my time so disagreeably spent as 
| that which is spent in college-meetings, of which we have often five or 
six inaweek. AndI should have been attending one this moment, ifa 
iz bad cold I have got, had not furnished me with an excuse. These meet- 
5a ings are become more disagreeable, by an evil spirit of party that seems 
an to put us in a ferment, and, I am afraid, will produce bad consequences.’ 


- In the following year he writes :— 
ig. ‘I live now in the college, and have no distance to walk to my class 


nd in dark mornings as I had before. I enjoy this ease, though I am not 
rill sure whether the necessity of walking up and down a steep hill three 
nd — or four times a day was not of use. I have of late had a little of your 
at distemper, finding a giddiness in my head, when I lie down or rise, or 
the § turn myself in my bed. 
ars ‘ Our college is very well peopled this session; my public class is 
na- above three score, besides the private class. Dr. Smith never had so 
are — many inone year. There is nothing so uneasy to me here as our factions 
ney fin the college, which seem to be rather more inflamed than last session.’ . 


The substance of his lectures was afterwards elaborated into 
sak | bis ‘Essays on the Intellectual and Active powers,’ which were 
‘eat | executed when he was seventy-five years of age. Besides these 
as works, he wrote the ‘ Account of Aristotle’s Logic,’ which forms 
s js} an appendix to Home’s ‘ Sketches of the History of Man,’ and 
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a ‘ History of the University of Glasgow,’ which was published 
after his death in the ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland, and is 
now by Sir W. Hamilton for the first time added to the works. 
His quiet, active old age was at length irremediably embit- 
tered by the loss of his excellent wife. Sorrows he had known 
before—the deep and sacred sorrow of surviving his children. 
‘One by one had a numerous family dropped off, and only a 
daughter was left to him as a feeble solace when his wife departed ; 
but with the loss of her who for fifty-two years had been the 
partner of his sorrows and his hopes, fled all that could be called 
content and happiness. His only relief was in study. The 
‘Greek poets were once more on his table; and he amused him- 


‘self in preparing short essays for a philosophical society. The 


nce.’ 


‘most important of these were, ‘An Examination of Priestley’s 
‘Opinions concerning Matter and Mind,’ ‘Observations on Sir 
‘Thomas More’s Utopia,’ and ‘ Physiological Reflections on Mus- 
cular Motion.’ The last essay was written in his eighty-sixth 

ear, and was read by him to his associates, only a few months 
before his death. Like a genuine philosopher, he turned his 
own infirmities into sources of instruction. His thoughts, he 
says, were led to the speculations contained in the essay, by the 
experience of some of the effects which old age produces on the 
muscular motions; ‘as they were occasioned, therefore, by the 


infirmities of age, they will, I hope, be heard with greater indul- 


Reid’s life was an useful life to his generation; and we have 
now to consider the fruits thereof. It is seldom we can trust to 
a man’s estimate of himself, or accept his judgment as to his best 
claims upon our admiration; we are therefore disposed to class 
with Liston’s preference of his tragic over his comic powers, or 
with Milton’s preference for ‘ Paradise Regained,’ the pertinacity 
with which Reid always insists upon his great merit being the 
refutation of the Ideal Hypothesis. That his refutation of the 
hypothesis was, at the best, only an improvement in philoso- 
pha language, without in the least degree rescuing philosophy 

om the dilemma in which Berkeley and Hume had placed it— 
that his boasted principle of common sense left Berkeley and 
Hume wholly unanswered, and, in fact, ended in calling our be- 
lief'in an external world an instinctive belief, for which no reason 
could be given; which is only another statement of Hume’s 
opinion, that our belief is an irresistible prejudice for which no 
reason could be assigned—this has been shown at length in the 
third ‘volume of Mr. Lewes’ ‘ Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy.’ But Mr. Lewes has not done justice to Reid. Admitting 
the accuracy of his exposition of Reid’s misapprehension of the 
real problem, and consequent futility of the pretended refutation of 
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Berkeley and Hume, we can still point to Reid’s works as having 
incontestable merits, which the historian has left unnoticed. 
Reid’s Analysis of the Mind, though open to much criticism, is 
nevertheless admirable as the first foundation of all our modern 
psychology. From Reid’s lectures have the professors, almost 
without an exception, drawn their own. Scotland has lived upon 
Reid, ever since he began to lecture; and the ‘Essays on the 
Mind’ still forms a text-book at the universities. 

But incomparably of more value either than the common-sense 
principle, or the mental analysis, is the scientific spirit which 
pervades his writings. Bacon declared that his method of philo- 
sophizing put ordinary men ona level with men of genius; a 
preposterous exaggeration, in which is overlooked the necessary 
superiority of a man of genius adopting the same method as the 
ordinary man, when, as both would use the same instrument, the 

ater power must surpass the lesser. It must, however, be con- 

essed, that we are made very sensible of the importance of a 
method, and the value of a scientific training for the mind, in 
Reid’s case, because he was assuredly not a man of genius. Pro- 
perly speaking, he discovered nothing; nor throughout his works 
can you detect a trace of that mental superiority which under any 
circumstances must force its way toeminence. It was a well-train- 
ed, it was not a vigorous intellect. With a capacity by no means 
extraordinary, he was able to achieve that which extraordin 

men failed to achieve, and he was able to achieve it owing to his 
scientific training; thus illustrating Bacon’s remark, ‘ that a 
‘ cripple in the right way may beat a racer in the wrong one; 
‘nay, the fleeter the racer is, who has once missed his way, the 
‘farther he leaves it behind.’ We are far from asserting that 


Reid was a cripple; but he certainly was not a racer; and he was" 


in the right way. He was a patient thinker, whose guiding light 
was that method which Bacon and Newton had held forth to the 
world; and while his contemporaries were rushing into all the 
extravagancies which await those who seek to penetrate the in- 
scrutable causes of phenomena, he was patiently analyzing and 
classifying the phenomena, that he might detect their laws;— 
while Darwin and his followers were endeavouring to prove that 
an idea was a ‘contraction,’ or ‘motion,’ or ‘ configuration of 
the nervous fibres,—while Priestley and his opponents were 
fiercely arguing, ‘ Whether the thinking principle were material 
or immaterial?’ Reid was quietly accepting the simple powers of 
the mind—Feeling, Will, J udgment, &c.—as phenomena to be 


classified, but no more to be examined into with a view of de- 
tecting their essence, than the phenomena of gravitation. 


‘ The circumstance,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘ which peculiarly charac : 
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terizes the inductive science of mind is, that it professes to abstain from 
all speculations concerning its nature and essence; confining the attention 
entirely to phenomena for which we have the evidence of consciousness, 
and to the laws by which these phenomena are regulated. In this respect, 
it differs equally, in its scope, from the pneumatalogical discussions of the 
schools, and from the no less visionary theories so loudly vaunted by 
the physiological metaphysicians of more modern times. Compared 
with the first, it differs as the inquiries of the mechanical philosophers 
concerning the laws of moving bodies differ from the discussions of the 
ancient sophists concerning the existence and the nature of motion. 
Compared with the other, the difference is analogous to what exists 
between the conclusions of Newton concerning the law of gravitation, 
and his query concerning the invisible ether of which he supposes it 
might possibly be the effect. The facts which this inductive science 
aims at ascertaining, rest on their own proper evidence; an evidence 
unconnected with all these hypotheses, and which would not, in the 
smallest degree, be affected, although the truth of any one of them 
should be fully established.’ 


The temptation to speculate concerning the inscrutable causes 
of phenomena is so great that we must award Reid high praise 
for having so rigorously repressed it. Bacon and Newton had 
taught him that such speculations were always barren; and 
Newton, in particular, had by his own ale example conse- 
crated the inductive method. ‘It is not genius,’ says Reid, in 
one place, ‘ but the want of it, that adulterates philosophy, and 
fills it with error and false theory ;—a most false assertion, yet 
letting us into the secret of the assertor’s mind. Genius is no 
adulterator of philosophy. Genius on a false method will indeed 
be the racer in the wrong path, whose very fleetness exaggerates 
his error; and thus have men of genius ‘rushed in’ where dullards 
‘ feared to tread.’ Reid lays the burden on the wrong back ; but 
in so doing, and in his constant appeal to common sense, he tells 
us pretty plainly that he looks for the discovery of truth, not by 
any bold conjecture, but by a patient observation of facts, and a 
po adherence to the regule philosophandi. He once wrote to 
Dr. Gregory, ‘I am very apt to measure a man’s understandin 
* by the opinions he entertains of Lord Bacon ;’ certainly no b 
test of a man’s scientific ability. Among the Letters to Lord 
Kames, now first published, there is one very remarkable as ex- 
comply of his views on philosophy, which may be aptly quoted 
from in this place. 

‘ My Lord,—1. I am now to answer the letter you honoured me with 
of 7th November. And, first, I disclaim what you seem to impute to me 
—to wit, ‘the valuing myself upon my ignorance of the cause of gravity.’ 
To confess ignorance when one is conscious of it, I take to be a sign, 
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not of pride, but of humility, and of that candour which becomes a 
philosopher; and so I meant it. 

‘2. Your lordship thinks, ‘That never to trust to hypothesis and 
conjectures about the works of God, and being persuaded that they 
are more like to be false than true, is a discouraging doctrine, and 
damps the spirit of inquiry,’ &. Now, my lord, I have, ever since I 
was acquainted with Bacon and Newton, thought that this doctrine is 
the very key to natural philosophy, and the touchstone by which every- 
thing that is legitimate and solid in that science, is to be distinguished 
from what is spurious and hollow; and I can hardly think, that we can 
differ in so capital a point, if we understood each other’s meaning. 

‘ 3. I would discourage no man from conjecturing, only I wish him 
not to take his conjectures for knowledge, or to expect that others 
should do so. Conjecturing may be a useful step even in natural phi- 
losophy. Thus, attending to such a phenomenon, I conjecture that it 
may be owing to such a cause. This may lead me to make the expe- 
riments or observations proper fur discovering whether that is really 
the cause or not: and if I can discover, either that it is or is not, my 
knowledge is improved; and my conjecture was a step to that im- 
provement. But, while I rest in my conjecture, my judgment remains 
in suspense, and all I can say is, it may be so, and it may be otherwise. 

‘4. A cause that is conjectured ought to be such, that, if it really 
does exist, it will produce the effect. If it have not this quality, it 
hardly deserves the name of a conjecture. Supposing it to have this 
quality, the question remains—Whether does it exist or not ? And 
this, being a question of fact, is to be tried by positive evidence. Thus, 
Des Cartes conjectured that the planets are carried round the sun in a 
vortex of subtile matter. ‘The cause here assigned is sufficient to pro- 
duce the effect. It may, therefore, be entitled to the name of a con- 
jecture. But where is the evidence of the existence of such a vortex? 
If there be no evidence for it, even though there were none against it, 
it is a conjecture only, and ought to have no admittance into chaste 
natural philosophy. 

‘5. All investigation of what we call the causes of natural pheno- 
mena may be reduced to this syllogism—lIf such a cause exists, it will 
produce such a phenomenon : but that cause does exist: therefore, &c. 
The first proposition is merely hypothetical. And a man in his closet, 
without consulting nature, may make a thousand such propositions, 
and connect them into a system; but this only a system of hypotheses, 
conjectures, or theories; and there cannot be one conclusion in natural 
philosophy drawn from it, until he consults nature, and discovers 
whether the causes he has conjectured do really exist. As far as he 
can show that they do, he makes a real progress in the knowledge of 
nature, and not a step further. I hope in all this your lordship will 
agree with me. But it remains to be considered how the second pro- 
position of the syllogism is to be proved—to wit, that such a cause does 
really exist. Will nothing satisfy here but demonstration? 

‘6. Iam so far from thinking so, my lord, that I am persuaded 
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we never can have demonstration in this case. All that we know of 

the material world, must be grounded on the testimony of our senses. 

Our senses testify particular facts only; from these we collect, by in- 

duction, general facts, which we call laws of nature, or natural causes. 

Thus, ascending by a just and cautious induction, from what is less to 

what is more general, we discover, as far as we are able, natural 

causes, or laws of nature. This is the analytical part of natural phi- 

losophy. The synthetical part takes for granted, as principles, the 

causes discovered by induction, and from these explains or accounts 

for the phenomena which result from them. This analysis and syn- 

thesis make up the whole theory of natural philosophy. ‘The practical 

part consists in applying the laws of nature to produce effects useful 

in life. 

‘7. From this view of natural philosophy, which I have learned 

from Newton, your lordship will perceive that no man who under- 

stands it will pretend to demonstrate any of its principles. Nay, the 
most certain and best established of them may, for anything we know, 

admit of exceptions. For instance, there is no principle in natural 
philosophy better established than the universal gravitation of matter. 
But can this be demonstrated? By no means. What is the evidence 

of it, then? It is collected by induction, partly from our daily ex- 
perience, and from the experience of all nations, in all ages, in all 
places of earth, sea, and air, which we can reach; and partly from the 
observations and experiments of philosophers, which show that even 
air and smoke, and every body upon which experiments have been 
made, gravitate precisely in proportion to the quantity of matter; that 
the sea and earth gravitate towards the moon, and the moon towards 
them; that the planets and comets gravitate towards the sun, and to- 
wards one another, and the sun towards them. This is the sum of 
evidence; and it is as different from demonstration, on the one hand, 
as from conjecture on the other. It is the same kind of evidence 
which we have, that fire will burn and water drown, that bread will 
nourish and arsenic poison, which, I think, would not properly be 
called conjecture. 

‘8. It is proper here to explain what is meant by the cause of a 
phenomenon, when that word is used in natural philosophy. The 
word cause is so ambiguous, that I fear many mistake its meaning, and 
take it to mean the efficient cause, which I think it never does in this 
science. 

‘9. By the cause of a phenomenon, nothing is meant but the law of 
nature, of which that phenomenon is an instance, or a necessary con- 
sequence. The cause of a body’s falling to the ground is its gravity. 
But gravity is not an efficient cause, but a general law, that obtains in 
nature, of which law the fall of this body is a particular instance. 
The cause why a body projected moves in a parabola, is, that this 
motion is the necessary consequence of the projectile force and gravity 
united. But these are not efficient causes; they are only laws of 
nature. In natural philosophy, therefore, we seek only the general 
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Jaws, according to which nature works, and these we call the causes 
of what is done according to them. But such laws cannot be the 
efficient cause of anything. They are only the rule according to 
which the efficient cause operates. 

‘10. A natural philosopher may search after the cause of a law of 
nature; but this means no more than searching for a more general 
law, which includes that particular law, and perhaps many others 
under it. This was all that Newton aimed at by his ether. He 
thought it possible that, if there was such an ether, the gravitation of 
‘bodies, the reflection and refraction of the rays of light, and many 
other laws of nature, might be the necessary consequences of the 
elasticity and repelling force of the ether. But, supposing this ether 
to exist, its elasticity and repelling force must be considered as a law 
of nature; and the efficient cause of this elasticity would still have 
‘been latent. 

‘11. Efficient causes, properly so called, are not within the sphere 
of natural philosophy. Its business is, from particular facts in the 
material world, to collect, by just induction, the laws that are general, 
and from these the more general, as far as we can go. And when 
this is done, natural philosophy has no more to do. It exhibits to our 
view the grand machine of the material world, analyzed, as it were, 
and taken to pieces, with the connexions and dependencies of its 
several parts, and the laws of its several movements. It belongs to 
another branch of philosophy to consider whether this machine is the 
work of chance or of design, and whether of good or of bad design; 
whether there is not an intelligent first mover who contrived the 
whole, and gives motion to the whole, according to the laws which the 
natural philosopher has discovered, or, perhaps, according to laws still 
more general, of which we can only discover some branches; and 
whether he does these things by his own hand, so to speak, or employs 
subordinate efficient causes to execute his purposes. These are very 
noble and important inquiries, but they do not belong to natural 
philosophy; nor can we proceed in them in the way of experiment 
and induction, the only instrument the natural philosopher uses in his 
researches.’ 


After reading these sound and important passages, we are at 
nce led to recal the author's peculiar education. In them we 
see the fruits of his scientific training. In them we understand 
the professor who made psychology only one portion of his cur- 
ainda, and to whom mathematics and physics formed but the 

eparation for his incursions into the apesenys Pee the mind. 
Teer since Bacon pronounced physics to be the ‘ Mother of the 
Sciences’ there had been no one, till Reid, who had rightly 
understood that assertion to apply to psychology. To him the 
glory of that application! It was predicted by Newton, at the 


close of his ‘ optics’ that ‘if natural philosophy in all its parts, 
‘by pursuing the inductive method, shall at length be perfected, 
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application to physics. 


‘ the bounds of moral philosophy will also be enlarged.’ We do 
not exactly understand what is meant by the enlargement of the 
bounds of moral philosophy, but we may assume that the whole 
e indicates that the application of the inductive method to 
moral philosophy will be attended with the same success as its 
Reid, at any rate, made a cou 
attempt to apply the inductive method. He saw that in spite of 
the difference between the phenomena of mind and the pheno- 
mena of matter, there was no ground for any difference in the 
rules of philosophising; and his works, in spirit at least, are 
really admirable illustrations of these rules, which applied to 
physics have had such splendid success. 

e should caution the reader against the somewhat lax 
phraseology of Stewart and the French eclectics respecting this 
application of the inductive method; such terms as the ‘ex- 

rimental philosophy of the mind,’ only serve to make 
incredulous of the propriety of inductive 
can be no ‘experiments’ in 
observation and classification o 


ous 


ople 
here 


here can only be 
phenomena; no arbitrary modi- 
fication of them. But this is not an argument against the employ- 
ment of the inductive method. Astronomy is an inductive 
science, yet ‘ experiment’ is obviously impracticable in astronomy; 
so also in psychology. 

_ The phraseology of the modern eclectics is, however, still more 
vicious ; not only do they talk about ‘ experiments’ in psycho- 
logy, (M. Bautain has published a work on ‘ Psychologie Expéri- 
‘mentale,’) but it is one of their fundamental positions that the 
mind is an object to itself to be ‘ observed by the internal eye, 
eil interne, just as matter is observed by the external eye. 
‘ Everything we know of the 
M. Jouffroy, ‘is derived from what we see of it, and so, in like 
manner, everything that we know of the moral and intellectual 
world is derived from what we can observe of it;’ and these men 
prate of Bacon and the inductive method! 
and justly, the notion of the mind’s directly considering itself as 
an object. Let the reader make the attempt. Let him endeavour 
to observe directly, that is, to look at what is passing in his mind. 
He will at once be sensible that the mind which observes is the 
same as that which is to be observed; and that the eye may as 
soon see itself seeing, as the mind to observe itself observing. 
The error arises from Reid’s absurd distinction of consciousness 
as a separate faculty of the mind—he supposing that we not only 
feel and remember, but are also conscious that we do so. 

There can be no direct observation of mental phenomena. We 
can indeed recal the thoughts which have passed away, we can 


hysical world,’ according to 


Bacon repudiated, 
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remember the links in the chain; but we cannot directly observe. 
The facts of consciousness are indisputable ; and psychology as 
a science is possible, because the facts are abundant and ready at 
hand. But we shall never be able to do more than classify, we 
shall never observe. As soon as the thought is present to the 


_ mind—as soon as the object to be observed stands face to face 


with the subject which is to observe it—from that instant the 
whole faculty of the mind is usurped by the thought itself. I 
cannot think of the thought, at the very moment that the thought 
constitutes my thinking; the thing to be observed and the thing 
observing are identical ! 

Now one very important conclusion to be drawn from this 
radical impossibility of directly observing mental phenomena, is 
that the nature of thought must always remain inscrutable to us. 
Any metaphysical inquiry into the essence of thought is thus for 
ever interdicted; and having set a boundary to our knowledge, 
having ascertained the ‘length of our tether,’ to use Locke’s 
phrase, we no longer trouble ourselves With fruitless conjectures 
as to the nature and extent of the depths we cannot reach. 
Psychology ceases to be metaphysical or ontological, and becomes 
within the range of positive science. The cause of thought and 
the nature of the thinking principle, are no longer matters of 
rational inquiry; we are content to be as ignorant on such topics 
as on the cause of attraction; satisfied if we can correctly ob- 
serve the phenomena and ascertain their laws of operation. 

We have heard a great deal about inductive metaphysics, and 


of psychology as one of the positive sciences—the best essay : 


being that by Professor Beneke, of Berlin ;* but of this we are 
assured: psychology to be a science must submit to the condi- 
tions of all sciences, and renounce the chimerical pursuit of 
essences and causes. It is Reid’s immortal honour to have done 
this. It is the disgrace of the eclectics, who pretend to teach 
an ‘improved’ version of Reid, that they have not even understood 
the first conditions of the science, but have gone on blundering 
and theorizing, quoting Bacon, patting Reid upon the back, and 
talking with marvellous complacency about ‘direct observation’ 
of mental phenomena, about the ‘ceil interne,’ and the ‘ consti- 
tuents of thought.’ It is amusing to hear Victor Cousin, who, 
with great rhetorical talent and an unscrupulous audacity, has 
pillaged his friend Hegel, thrown in a dash of Kant, and adopted 
what he thought necessary from Reid, to make up that showy 
but unsubstantial hash christened eclecticism—it is amusing, 


* Die Neue Psychologie (1845) iiber die Behaudlung der Psychologie als Natur 
wissenschaft. 
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we say, to hear Cousin talking of the Scotch school as without 
‘une métaphysique véritable, une théodicée, une cosmologie,’ 
adding that it has ‘ un peu de morale et de politique mais pas de | 
systéme a ye agen parler.’ Had this been said by a German, 
we should have appreciated its consistency; but from a man 
who talks so magnificently of method, who wishes us to believe 
that Bacon (of course improved by Cousin) and the inductive 
sciences are the models upon which he intends to frame his 
psychology, the inconsistency is glaring. Pas de systéme! pas 
de théodicée! pas de métaphysique véritable! What would Bacon 
or Reid have said to this disciple? The absence of speculation 
with which Cousin reproaches Reid, constitutes precisely the 
great characteristic and force of his — e set himself 
against metaphysical speculation. He took his stand upon the 
broad basis of fact, and from that looked around him. He knew 
whither speculation led. He knew the value of ‘ systems.’ And 
while Hume was speculating on the reasons why we believed in 
the existence of an external world, Reid contented himself with 
asserting the irresistibility of the belief, as a fact which no specu- 
lation couldshake. While Priestley and Darwin were busy specu- 
lating on the nature of thought, and elaborating a ‘ system’ of 
materialism, Reid contented himself with the facts of thought, 
which he endeavoured to classify. Thus he says:— . 


‘ By the mind of a man, we understand that in him which thinks, t 
remembers, reasons, wills. The essence both of body and mind is un- is 
known to us. We know certain properties of the first, and certain s 
operations of the last; and by these only we can define or describe a 
them. We define body to be that which is extended, solid, moveable, u 
divisible. In like manner, we define mind to be that which thinks. tl 

’ We are conscious that we think, and that we have a variety of thoughts el 
of different kinds—such as seeing, hearing, remembering, deliberating, 
resolving, loving, hating, and many other kinds of thought—all which li 
we are taught by nature to attribute to one internal principle; and ‘] 
this principle of thought we call the mind or soul of a man.’ 


It is quite true that he neither answered Hume, nor Priestley ; , 
it is also true that their ‘systems’ were idle ingenuities, utterly 
beside the real questions of science. Before we are called upon th 
to refute any opinion we may justly insist upon knowing whether i‘ 
it comes under the category of those things which can be de- 
monstrated. If it can be demonstrated it can be refuted. If it be 
be only speculative conjecture, no counter-speculation can ever hi 
refute it. Reid did not refute Hume, could not refute him, ra 
because he was irrefutable ; and although he was wrong in sup- he 
posing his ‘Inquiry’ had solved the insoluble question, he was br 
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right in the scientific spirit, which made him stick to the facts of 


consciousness as ultimate facts of which no explanation ought to - 


be demanded. Cousin, and his followers, absurdly fancy that 
an explanation ought to be demanded, and — Reid for 
not having given it. They do not see, that if they once leave 
the terra firma upon which Reid stood, they inevitably wander 
into the illimitable ocean of conjecture and doubt. They do 
not see that in endeavouring to improve Reid, they fall into the 
net of Hume. 

From the foregoing observations, coupled with some remarks 
made in our Memoir of Reid, it will be sufficiently apparent that 
he stands apart from the ordinary writers on such subjects, as a 
sedulous pa. of positive Since Locke, no one 
had in England stood up to espouse the cause of science against 
conjecture, of patient inquiry against impatient speculation, ex- 
cept in the departments of positive science. To this day Reid 
has had no rival in the solid excellences of rigorous adherence to 
the spirit and method of positive philosophy. There have been 
and are many men more acute—Thomas Brown, for instance— 
but none so well trained. We repeat once more, that the great 
merit of Reid is the adoption and rigorous adherence to the in- 
ductive method, resisting all the manifold temptations to forsake 
its sober path. 

This is Reid’s title to renown. No one at all conversant with 
the writings of Victor Cousin will be astonished to hear that this 
is precisely one of the points which provokes his pity. The 
showy Frenchman has no sympathy with so plain, so cautious, 
and so unpretending a method. It produces no ‘system’! Now, 
unless you have a ‘ system,’ how can you ‘ astonish Europe’? and 
the ‘ astonishment’ of Europe, as every one knows, is the aim and 
end of philosophy. We can imagine the disdainful smile with 
which any one acquainted with the history of speculation, or the 
limits and conditions of science, will read Cousin’s reproach, that 
‘le pale idéalisme de l’école écossaise ne pouvait recevoir de l’en- 
‘ seignement sage et timide des dignes professeurs d’Edinbourg, le 
‘ male et brilliant caractére qui lui était necessaire pour attirer Vatten- 
‘ tion de Europe.’ But we pause not thus upon the absurdities of 
the French professor to bring him into contempt, so much as to 
ss the great object of this paper—viz., the vindication of the 

nglish school of philosophy, and its illustrious members ; and we 
believe it called for. Partly as a reaction against a school once in 
high favour, and partly from the introduction of German lite- 
rature into England, there has of late arisen a tendency to under- 
value the small results which a slow, though certain, method has 
brought us, and a consequent inclination to those more dashing 
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speculations which create fair-seeming systems that explain all 
ifficulties, or pretend to do so. 

The truth must be told. The irresistible desire for a ‘system,’ 
so far from being the characteristic of a philosophical mind, is, 
in the present state of our knowledge, the certain indication of 
an ill-trained intellect. Savages are readier at ‘systems’ than 
civilized men ; the early periods of civilization are more abundant 
in theories than the later, taking into account the relative pro- 
portion of men who think. There is something in the human 
mind which makes it restless and unsatisfied unless some expla- 
nation or other be given of phenomena. It is only after much 
culture that a man is content to remain without any explanation ; 
because he then prefers having no theory to a false one, and he 
sees that the true theory is not at hand. The savage, struck with 
the unexplained phenomena of the universe, explains them as the 
operation of gods—i.e., of beings invisible, superior to himself, 
yet resembling himself. Hence fetichism and polytheism, which 
are nothing more than the explanations of phenomena suggested by 
untutored minds. The storms are caused by storm-gods; the 
wheat grows because there is a Ceres; the sea rages because 
there is a Neptune. If we pass from these rude theories, which 
nevertheless answered the purpose of completely satisfying the in- 
_— mind, which offered — and intelligible solutions of the 

ifficulty, and were accepted with an acquiescence similar to that 
of children when their parents ‘put them off’ with answers to 
troublesome questions,—passing from these rude theories, we 
arrive at the more advanced theories of early philosophers. Look 
into any history of philosophy, and see how readily the diffi- 
culties were solved by the easy supposition of some cause; and 
observe how this explanation, though accepted for a time, was 
finally replaced by others which were not open to the same ob- 
jections. Pursue the track of history till it is lost in the infi- 
nite divergence of the paths of modern speculation, and you will 
find that slowly and gradually have men become aware of the 
necessity for restraining speculation, and for regulating that 
tendency to ‘anticipate’ instead of ‘interrogating nature.’ In 
ancient Greece, no man was a philosopher whose system did not 
embrace every branch of knowledge. In modern Europe, men 
are not only content to cultivate one branch of knowledge, but 
are also content to be without any ‘system’ to explain it. A 
Thales or a Paremenides would have his ‘ system’ to explain the 
creation of the world. A Reid is content, not only to be for 
ever without an explanation of the causes and processes of the 
world’s creation, but also to remain ignorant of the very na- 
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ture of thought, desirous only of ascertaining its laws of operation, 
Such is the result of the progress of science. The untrained in- 
tellect, as Bacon says, ‘delights in springing up to the most 
general axioms, that it may find rest.’... ‘ A sudden transition is 
‘made from sensible objects and particular facts to general propo- 
‘ sitions which are accounted principles, and round which, as round 
‘so many fixed poles, disputation and argument continually re- 
‘volve. From the propositions thus hastily assumed, all things 
‘ are derived, by a process compendious and precipitate, ill suited 
‘ to discovery, but wonderfully accommodated to debate.’ 

Now, what are the ‘systems’ by which metaphysicians endea- 
vour to explain phenomena, but the hasty ‘ which 
Bacon has characterized in the above sentences? and what is 
this fascination of a system, but the restless impatience of the ill- 
trained intellect disdaining the slow results of induction, and 
seeking repose in a bold hypothesis ? M. Cousin, scorning the cau- 
tious method of Reid, unable himself to make any great oe 
- em that method, and anxious above all things to ‘astonis 

urope,’ takes a bolder flight, and, with Hegel's help, produces 
his Eclecticism, which, if it does not create the ata ‘ astonish- 
ment,’ does at least captivate a few metaphysicians by its plausi- 
bility, and makes the author famous. 

pon this shallow system of eclecticism, we will waste no time 
at present; but there is one point in Cousin’s relation to Reid 
which is worthy of comment. Cousin began as a disciple of the 
Scotch school: Reid and Stewart were his masters. When, in 
the course of his versatile career, he became as much of a He- 
gelian as his understanding of Hegel’s system would permit, he 
was loath to renounce his early masters, whom he had so elo- 
quently a and hit upon a plan of uniting the old with the 
new. This union of the inductive method of the Scotch with the 
ontological method and results of Hegel, is perhaps the most 
‘monstrous birth’ of modern times. Two systems more utterly op- 
posed in method and results than Reid’s and Hegel’s, it would be 
impossible to find; and we venture to say, that the ‘ astonishment 
of Sanee--hal Europe troubled itself about the matter—would 
have been enormous when it apprehended the absurdity of their 
conjunction. If there were no other proofs of the want of scien- 
tific culture in Cousin’s mind—and there are hundreds—this 
alone would stamp him as a man who, with all his abilities, is out 
of his element when in the region of philosophy. His activity, 
perseverance, aud rhetorical power, have earned him a reputa- 
tion. We are by no means insensible to the splendour of his 
works; but we look upon them as the works of a litterateur, not 
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of a thinker. Or, if we concede him the title of thinker, we must 
qualify it by saying that the bent and education of his mind are 
so vicious as to prevent his ever advancing science one step. 
This, we of course advance merely as an individual opinion. 
But it is on other grounds that we must protest against the pro- 
priety of Sir William Hamilton’s dedication of the works of Reid 
to Cousin; or rather against the reasons therein alleged. Sir 
William is certainly at liberty to dedicate his book to whomso- 
ever it pleases him; nor are we to interpret the language of 
dedication too closely. If, therefore, he pays Cousin the homage 
of a friend and admirer, we have nothing to say ; but if he y 
means it as a fitting homage to one whose writings ‘ are the best 
result of Scottish speculation, we must be allowed to consider it 
as singularly inappropriate. We are quite sure that to no living 
hilosopher would Reid have been more reluctant to dedicate 

hie works than to Victor Cousin; for to no living philosopher 
who pretends to admire Reid, is the spirit of Reid’s works less 
congenial. Cousin has not the scientifically constituted mind of 
the candid, cautious, sober Reid; nor has Reid the splendid 
rhetorical powers, the love of generalization, the diseased activity 
of systematizing which distinguish Cousin. And so far from 
Cousin having contributed to the due appreciation of Reid in 
France, he has done everything that showy example could achieve, 
to render the slow inductive method pursued by Reid a matter 
of contempt to the ardent youth who see to have their doubts 
set at rest. Reid belongs to the school of Bacon and Newton, 
is deeply imbued with their a and has no ambition to 
snatch at truth per saltum. Cousin belongs to that class of meta- 
physicians who disdain the laborious occupation of observing, 
collecting, and classifying facts, and endeavour, by a bold gene- 
ralization, to dispense with facts—men who begin with the results 
aimed at by other men—viz., general axioms. Newton and Hegel! 
how reconcile them? Cousin pretends to do so; and by dexte- 
rous rhetorical artifice contrives to make some persons believe 
that he has done so. But the very attempt is preposterous ; and 
is sufficient to show how little he was smbaed with the spirit of 
Reid. To speak plainly, the dedication to Cousin is an insult to 
the memory of Reid. 
We rejoice to see an edition of Reid’s works in the hands of 
so remarkable a person as Sir William Hamilton. His extraor- 
dinary erudition is here lavishly displayed; and the notes and 
dissertations form a perfect mine of curious lore, whence less dili- 
gent readers will in future draw their materials. 

Nor is the acuteness less remarkable than the learning; and 
the style, though defaced by some expressions too technical 
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and pedantic, is vigorous and clear. With respect to these notes, 
we must again caution the reader against always accepting Sir 
William’s subtle explanations of Reid’s matter-of-fact opinions. 
He generally agrees with Reid in his conclusions, and thus, not 
unnaturally, supposes that Reid got at them from the same pre- 
mises and by the same process as he himself got at them. This 
seems to us, however, more than disputable. Reid had no sub- 
tlety; he was not prone to speculate. His own good sense, and 
the excellent training he had received, enabled him to elude the 


-enticements of speculative ingenuity; but he is not to have the 


credit both of sobriety and subtlety of thought—he must not be 
regarded as a Baconian and a metaphysician. Yet this, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, Sir William’s notes and dissertations seem to 
make out. Thus it is quite evident that Reid used the argument 
of common sense as the direct antithesis to speculation. ‘I 
‘ despise philosophy,’ he says, meaning speculation, ‘and renounce 
‘ its guidance: let my soul dwell with common sense.’ What is 
this but the proclamation of his distrust and contempt of all such 
futile attempts as those of metaphysicians to solve insoluble pro- 
blems, and his refuge in that untroubled common sense by which 
all men act upon their beliefs, instead of seeking for the causes 
of their beliefs? And the whole scope of his reply to Hume 
clearly is, that the common sense of mankind doubts not the 
existence of the world, because the belief is irresistible ; and it is 
only uncommon sense, or philosophy, that could ever think of ques- 
tioning such a belief; such philosophy I for one despise—I side 
with the vulgar, and pronounce the attempts of philosophy trivial, 
because they contradict the universal judgment of mankind. 

Had Reid never attempted a refutation of Hume, but simply 
let fall, in passing, a remark such as the foregoing, we could have 
allowed his admirers to pronounce him capable of entering the 
lists against his great antagonists. But unfortunately for his re- 
putation, he did attempt to refute Hume, and showed therein 
that he did not clearly apprehend the difficulty he had to van- 
quish. The argument of common sense is utterly inadequate to 
answer Hume, because Hume, startifig from the assertions—the 
beliefs of common sense, asks, what reason have we to trust in 
their validity ? have we any reason for our belief?’ To answer, 
© Yes, our belief is our reason for our belief,’ is a summary but 
not philosophical process; yet this is Reid’s answer. No one 
ever questioned whether mankind believed in the existence of 
the world ; to allege that belief was therefore superfluous. But 
Hume and Berkeley questioned whether the beliefs were true, and 
whether we had any reason for the faith that was in us; and no 
answer was given by leid. 
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If we have made the reader understand the plain unmetaphy- 
sical procedure of Reid in this matter—if we have made evident 
that the principle of common sense was the reliance upon our 
consciousness, untroubled by any misgivings as to the veracity of 
consciousness—he will be somewhat surprised at the very. differ- 
ent turn given to it by Sir W. Hamilton’s ingenious defence. In 
the long, erudite, and valuable ‘ Dissertation on the Philosophy 
of Common Sense,’ he makes Reid guilty only of an occasional 
verbal inaccuracy, and we should rise from the perusal of this 
Dissertation with a conviction that Reid had hitherto been 
uniformly misinterpreted, had we not a suspicion that Sir Wil- 
liam’s acuteness has pierced beyond the truth. ‘ When rightly 
understood,’ he says, very justly, ‘no valid objection can be taken 
to the argument of common sense.’ But he there assumes that 
Reid understood the argument as he understands it; a point on 
which we venture to disagree. 

From his own admirable exposition of what common-sense 
may mean, we extract the following : 


‘ We have seen, though the argument be an appeal to the natural 
convictions of mankind, that it is not an appeal from philosophy to 
blind feeling. It is only an appeal from the heretical conclusions of 
particular philosophies to the catholic principles of all philosophy. 
The prejudice which, on this supposition, has sometimes been excited 
against the argument, is groundless. 

‘Nor is it true that the argument from common sense denies the 
‘decision to the judgment of philosophers, and accords it to the verdict 
of the vulgar. Common sense is like common law. Each may be 
laid down as the general rule of decision; but in the one case it must 
be left to the jurist, in the other to the philosopher, to ascertain what 
are the contents of the rule; and though, in both instances, the common 
man may be cited as a witness for the custom of the fact, in neither 
can he be allowed to officiate as advocate or judge.’—pp. 751, 752. 


Let us in fairness add, that Reid’s phraseology often gives coun- 
tenance to his editor’s interpretation, though it oftener contradicts 
it; and the following is a good example. ‘The man who first 
’ €discovered that cold freezes water, and that heat turns it into a 
* vapour, proceeded on the same general principle by which New- 
‘ton discovered the law of gravitation and the properties of light. 
‘ His ‘ Regule Philosophandi,’ are maxims of common sense, and 
‘are practised every day in common life; and he who philoso- 
‘ phizes by any other rules, either concerning the material system, 
‘or concerning the mind, mistakes his aim.’ This is certainly a 
very loose passage, but the use of the phrase, maxims of ‘com- 
_-mon sense,’ is curious, and falls in with Sir William’s explana- 
tion. 
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Of the supplementary dissertations added by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, we have little to say, beyond an expression of our admira- 
tion. They are incomplete as yet, but the portion here printed 
comprises the following: On the Philosophy of Common Sense 
—On Presentative and Representative Knowledge; on the 
Various Theories of External Perception; on Primary and Se- 
condary Qualities; on Perception proper and Sensation proper ; 
Contributions towards the History of the Doctrine of Mental 
Association ; and Outline of a Theory of Mental Reproduction, 
Suggestion, or Association. In these dissertations he ranges 
over the whole history of psychology; is as familiar with writers 
of the middle ages, whose names it is now almost erudition to 
know, as with the writers of his own age and country; is not only 
more deeply read in Aristotle, than perhaps any man living, 
but talks ‘as familiarly as maidens do of puppy dogs’ of German 
writers of whom we never hear anything in Raghend, of whom 
no mention is made even by Germans of the present day; in a 
word, Sir William is a prodigy of metaphysical learning, and 
these dissertations prove it. We forbear entering at present into 
any examination of his opinions ; the length to which this a 
has already extended, and the fragmentary state of the publica- 
tion, equally demand that we should defer, till the work is com- 
plete, what may be necessary to say upon that topic. 


Art. VII. (1.) Modern Painters. By a Grapuate or Oxrorp. 
Vols. I. and II. Third Edition. London, 1846. 

(2.) A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and 
Gothic Architecture. Fourth Edition. Parker: Oxford, 1845. 

(3.) A Companion to the Glossary of Architecture. Ibid. 1846. 


In the literature of every period there are certain works, which, 
like the straws on the surface of a stream, serve to indicate the 
tendency of the current; while others appear at rare intervals 
controlling, rather than pointing out the course. The works 
named above are illustrations of these two classes. It can hardly 
fail to be considered as a curious characteristic of our own day, 
that in the one case, three, and in the other, four large editions 
have been rapidly disposed of, and that further issues of both are 
now in preparation. No two works could perhaps be selected 
more completely differing in character and style, than the Oxford 
Graduate’s Treatise, and the Oxford Divine’s Glossary,—for 
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both claim their birthplace on the banks of Isis. The first is a 
generous and impassioned review of the works of living painters, 
characterised occasionally by the extravagance of the enthusiast, 
and the partiality of the friendly critic; yet, withal, a hearty 
and earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing great 
and striking truths in art. he divine, on the contrary, is 
“dry as a dictionary,” but he promises no more; and besides 
initiating us into all the mysteries of Piscinas, Sedilia, Credence- 
tables, fald-stools, and the like curiosities of ecclesiastical furnish- 
ing, which have become such weighty matters of late years, he 
supplies a concise and very full book of reference for architec- 
tural terminology, copiously illustrated both with wood cuts and 
engravings. ‘The illustrations, indeed,—which are executed in 
a masterly style,—occupy fully two-thirds of the whole work, to 
the manifest ease and comfort of the reader, who thereby learns 
from example and at a glance, what pages of learned technical 
description would have failed to render clear tohim. The work, 
in fact, is intended for the amateur, and as such indicates both 
the diffusion and tendency of taste in the present day. It pro- 
fesses to deal with Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic archi- 
tecture ; but the editor has shrewdly guessed that the curiosity 
for classical terms has gone by. ‘The few notes and illustra- 
tions of his three first subjects, scattered through the work, 
appear as rare exotics, intruding among the ample details of 
gothic art. 

The limited, though very full chronological table which 
occupies a large part of the third, or companion volume of the 
glossary, is equally symptomatic of the presumed preference for 
_ art. It commences with the year 284, and ends with 

at of 1538, entirely excluding at the one extreme, the progres- 
sive changes of classic architecture, and at the other the Eliza- 
bethan style, which has furnished so many characteristic examples 
of our national domestic architecture; but which is now put 
under the ban of all thorough-going worshippers of medizval 
art. With such, indeed, the love of gothic art is a part of their 
creed, and the architecture of the seventeenth century a heresy, 
corresponding with the laxity of opinion of the same period. It 
is a mere question of orthodoxy in both cases. With many, 
however, the religious feeling thus accompanying the love of art, 
is the fruit of true enthusiasm. Let us not quarrel with such 
because they are in earnest. Earnestness and unity of purpose 
afford the only hope of a new triumph. ‘The revivers of art in 
the fifteenth century were poets, painters, sculptors, architects, 
all in one ;—Giants in their day. The puny striplings of the 
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eighteenth century were men of line and rule ;* feeble followers of 
— who groped apart, each after his own little idol ; which 

believed in only as an idol,—a wooden god. We have dis- 
carded this sceptical formalism at least; even the orthodox 
— grows enthusiastic and begins to show that he has a 

art. 

Let us turn for a little from such reflections, suggested by the 
somewhat singular alliance that has taken place of late years 
between the admirers of patristic theology and canonical archi- 


‘tecture, to consider an equally devout, and much more rational 


student of art. That our Oxford uate is no timid or time- 
serving critic appears in the very first lines of his first preface. 
‘ This work,’ he says, ‘ originated in indignation at the shallow 
‘ and false criticism of the periodicals of the day, on the works 
‘of the great living artist to whom it principally refers.’ To 
exhibit Turner pone greatest landscape painter in this or any 
other age ; and to rescue the age from the guilt of despising and 
decrying his genius, until the alate and the light of the grave 
reveal, too late, its real proportions, are the tasks which he aims to 
accomplish. 

The subject, however, has grown upon him as he proceeded ; 
the great painter has been lost sight of in the greatness of the 
art itself; and instead of a brief and ephemeral pamphlet, we 
have here two large volumes,—with the promise of a third,— 
full of deep thought, and earnest searching investigation into the 
principles of art. The work, as a whole, commands our admira- 
tion. It lays before us the deeply studied reflections of a devout 
worshipper of nature,—of one too thoroughly imbued with the 
love of truth, and too keenly alive to the highest beauty, to be 
misled in their pursuit by the shallow conventionalities of high- 
art criticism. Within our narrower limits we propose to adopt 
the same arrangement in our remarks. 

‘The works of a frequently named English artist, J. M. W. 
‘ Turner, can only be cited to rank them in that class of the 
‘worst and most ludicrous aberrations which the art of painting 
‘ could ever be subjected to. This sort of working is not painting 
‘atall? So says a recent German critic. We quote him in 
preference to any of our own reviewers, though it would be easy 
to present the same idea from many of them, in coarser, if not 
in stronger terms. 


* Vanburgh is in some degree an exception to this; he was a poet as well as an 
architect, and his Blenheim, and other mansions, are worthy of praise, though 
scarcely of imitation. They possess character, and marked individuality—proofs 
of genius, 
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‘J. M. W. Turner is the only man who has ever given an 
‘ entire transcript of the whole system of nature, and is, in this 
‘ point of view, the only perfect landscape painter whom the world 
‘ has ever seen.’ (Modern Painters, vol. i., p. 411.) So says our 
Oxford graduate. There is no mistaking opinions here. No 
hesitating modicum of condescending encouragement or timid 
It is plain we have something out of the common to 
deal with. There is hope, indeed, for our English painter, if he 
be a painter; if not,—as the German critic so satisfactorily settles, 
—then he may rest content in the enjoyment of originality; 
for he has devised something that has not only cheated many 
men of taste into the belief that he is, but has even induced one 
earnest and enthusiastic student of nature to write two large 
volumes, suggested by his works, which not a few have thought 
it well worth their while to study and lay to heart. 
We are no new converts to the genius of Turner. 
we had studied his works, from the quiet, sober-tinted, unpre- 
tending drawings of his early years, to the gorgeous scenes which 
confounded the London critics, year after year, at Trafalgar- 
We have examined the early paintings in his own gal- 
lery at Queen Anne-street,—the Carthage Pictures, the Crossing 
of the Brook,—even the Funeral of Lawrence; and we have 
studied him, where Turner can alone be truly known, in the 
collection of drawings at Tottenham, under the guidance of its 
courteous and enthusiastic owner, B. G. Windus, 
never felt any surprise at his pictures not being generally appre- 
ciated. ‘The Lady of the Lake won more admirers in a quarter 
of a year, than the Excursion has done in a quarter of a century. 
Even so, the pea-green landscapes of Creswick and Lee will find 
a thousand to appreciate, and purchase too, for one who can 
The reason is obvious. 
* what is really great, either in literature or art, to sup that 
‘ it in any way addresses itself to mean or uncultivated faculties.’ 
(Modern Painters, vol. i. p. 2.) 
hereby challenge the claims of either Scott or Creswick to take 
ts or painters; we only question the 
thus accorded to them. 
e are well aware, however, that besides the class of super- 
ficial critics, who find it so much easier to abuse than to study 
the works they cannot comprehend, there are men of modest 
thought, and actuated by a sincere desire to appreciate the 
highest truths of art, to whom Turner’s pictures appear an in- 
comprehensible enigma. We acknowledge at once the right of 
such to something more practical from the reviewer than mere 
dogmatic censure or praise, if their judgment is to yield its 
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suffrage as an independent and voluntary act. We shall en- 
deavour, then, to clear the way for an unprejudiced study of our 
great landscape painter's works in as few words as possible, only 
premising, that to do justice to all that it involves, would require, 
not a paragraph, but a volume. 

To challenge the capability of our readers to form a just esti- 
mate of this painter, may not appear the most likely way of 
winning them to our opinion; yet it is a truth that cannot be 
too frequently enforced, that the vulgar canons of art embody a 
large mass of conventional opinion, which is utterly false when 
brought to the test of nature. Who ever saw in nature the 
motionless streaks of zig-zag white, and the leaden masses of 
opaque and lumpy clouds, which ———- appear at our exhibi- 
tions under the name of thunder-storms r the flat and solid 
sheets of graduated azure which form the accepted symbol of 
the pulsating, quivering, living atmosphere, through which the 
most thoughtless of us gaze, as into an unsounded sea? Or the 
yellow spot that flings off its straight radiations through a grey 
sky, to indicate the blaze of light on which the eye cannot gaze ? 
These and a hundred others, of tree, hill, sea, and sky, might all 
be named, and, we think, would be acknowledged, after a little 
reflection, by the honest but imperfectly informed critics we now 
address, as really little better than the accepted hieroglyphics of 
nature! They are the heir-looms of art, handed on from one 
generation to another, and which artists and critics have alike 
agreed to accept as symbols of certain phases of nature—until, 
by long use, the symbol has passed into the standard of truth. 

hen we really go to study nature for ourselves, we cannot help 
discovering that these bear a very faint resemblance indeed to 
her homeliest phases. But so few do study nature for themselves! 
As children, we believe that skies are blue, and trees are green : 
how very few have really seen the dancing lights of the summer 
sun playing amid the innumerable leaves of the umbrageous oak ; 
or the wind, as he revelled in the branches of the sycamore or 
willow, turning up the white fringes of their leaves, like the 
eternal break of the ocean ripple on the strand! He who has so 
studied nature has learned, at least, to know how immeasurabl 
the best productions of art lag behind her. We cannot but thin 
he will also, in continuing the study, become convinced that the 

at majority of artists are not only behind nature, but are fol- 
owing on a wrong track, in which they can never hope to come 
near to their professed model. 

With these opinions, we gladly hail any honest effort at a 
nearer approximation to the high ideal, and we demand that the 
sincere student, before he determine that Turner’s works are 
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false, shall satisfy himself that the standard to which he is him- 
self appealing is the true one; that he is not, in fact, testing 
Turner's paintings by the hoary errors of imitative, unprogressive 
art, instead of the unapproachable, yet only true model ‘ which 
God hath made, and not man.’ Setting, then, Turner’s colour 
aside for a time, let us examine his paintings in the hands of the 
engraver. Take the two volumes of Rogers’ Poems and Italy— 
familiar to every one—and place beside them Murray’s illustrated 
edition of Childe Harold, Bulwer’s Pilgrims of the Rhine, and 
Miiller’s Cottager’s Sabbath: here you have an opportunity of 
comparing, on equal terms, the works of Stanfield, Roberts, 
Harding, Warren, and others of our best landscape an 
_ with those of Turner. We think we may fearlessly challenge 
an unanimous verdict in favour of the latter. In imagination, 
tone, aérial perspective, and natural simplicity, Turner appears 
immeasurably before them all: in invention and inexhaustible 
variety, he surpasses the efforts of all his rivals united against him. 
So is it with his other engraved works,—the illustrations to Scott’s 
poems and prose works ae landscape annuals, (though these were 
mere sketches, executed in the rudest style, on coarse blue wrap- 
ping — ;) the England and Wales views; the Southern Coast ; 
the Yorkshire views; the large Tivoli; Venice, Mercury, and 
Argus, &. These have been put into the hands of engravers of 
all grades of talent; they have been very well engraved—they 
have also been very ill engraved; but take any number of them 
selected at random, and compare them with an equal number 
from the works of any other artist,—there is only one decision at 
which we can arrive: their superiority in every respect is un- 
questionable ; their variety finds no parallel in the works of any 
other artist. Look over the landscape annuals illustrated by 
Stanfield, for example,—these were large and carefully finished 
drawings ; — ona will find the same form of cloud repeated 
in a dozen different pictures; the same old pit-engine formi 
the point of the middle distance: even in his most meni 
element, water, the hollow wave repeated, in the same form and 
perspective, in a succession of scenes. We do not say Turner 
never repeats himself, but he is the only artist in whose numerous 
works variety never seems exhausted. 
With the limited space we have at command, we can only in- 
dicate the source of evidence, leaving the reader to examine it 
for himself. But, supposing this first position granted, it will 
then appear that, leaving out of account the colouring of Turner, 
he is the first living landscape painter in composition—light and 
shade, or tone—aérial perspective, and the knowledge of nature 


in her infinite variety. We would gladly convey to our readers, 
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as briefly as possible, the grounds on which we believe that 
Turner is no less superior to all others in the mastery of colour. 

The proposition which is set before the artist is this: Nature 
has for her brightest light the dazzling illumination of the noon- 
day sun, and for her deepest shadow a darkness that reflects no 
light to the eye. Between these extremes lie all the infinite 
varieties of tone and colour, by means of which her ever-changing 
phases are produced. The painter has for his materials, with which 
to reproduce these phases, nothing brighter than white paper or 
paint, and nothing darker than a black, which, paint it as he 
may, will still reflect much light to the eye. How feeble the in- 
struments with which he is armed !—how infinitely inferior must 
his very highest attainments fall short of the great reality! Still, 
observe the process adopted by our painters in general: their 
very first P oceeding is to diminish their already feeble and im- 
perfect scale. Turner is the only landscape painter we know of 
who has the courage to use clear white and pure black in his 
pictures; and scarcely one of them will be found wanti 
either. Our painters having, then, toned down their white, an 
introduced the sun and sky into their picture, robbed of a good 
deal even of that very imperfect force of light which it is in their 
power to give, project against this the solid materiality of nearer 
objects, endeavouring to equal the positive force of contrast 
which nature produces. And what is the consequence ?—they 
sacrifice everything else to this solitary and imperfect truth. 
They reduce to some half dozen notes the scale with which they 
— to compete with nature in all her boundless changes. 

hence are all the infinite gradations of nature to be reproduced ? 
They can, indeed, by this means, separate the tree from the hill, 
and the hill from the sky, but how are they to separate leaf and 
stem, tree and cliff, in all the minute gradations of force and dis- 
tance which form the charm of life and nature ? 

Turner adopts an entirely different principle of procedure: 
he has discovered that to aim at a deceptive imitation of nature 
is to wander astray from all her great truthfulness. He therefore 
proceeds, from the first, to limit his aim to the power of his 
materials, so that he shall not find himself at the bottom of his 
scale ere he has well begun. Taking, then, pure white for his 
highest light, and the most brilliant yellows for the illuminated 
noon-day atmosphere, he only reaches the lowest note of his 
scale in some few last touches of black in the nearest stems or 
rocks in his foreground. The shadows of his middle distance, 
which in other painters are a deep brown or grey, are with him 
a pearly yellow, or a tender, mellowed, and broken blue, inter- 
laced with warmer touches in his peculiar, mingling style of 
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handling. Even the dark tree that rises sheer between us and 
the cloudless sky, when we examine it, is touched in with yellow 
and light greens and blues, and altogether, though much deeper 
than the distance, is yet light in tone and bright in colouring, 
when compared with the deepest shadows of the foreground. is 
all this, Turner is aiming, by a series of relative truths, to pro- 
duce a really consistent and truthful whole. The painter who 
takes his deep brown, and projects his middle distance, with all 
the darkness of nature, against his feeble sky, gains one truth, 
and stops there: his means are exhausted. ‘Turner, by the 
bright hues with which he lays in the very deepest notes of his 
more distant shadows, retains in his hand deeper and deeper 
gradations, by which he follows down all the innumerable 
ncillings of nature, until he reaches his single key-note of pure 
lack. Hence it is that Turner alone truly succeeds in giving 
the infinite gradations of the Rhine valleys and the Italian cham- 
paigns, and — that unequalled mastery of aérial per- 
— which all who gaze long enough on his pictures to be 
able to understand them are sure to enjoy. You see into his 
pictures, and absolutely feel that space is before you. 

The same reason which leads Tamme to adopt pure white and 
black in his pictures, guides him in the choice of his bright 
crimson and scarlet draperies, and the yellow foliage and herbage 
of his foreground. These are his high notes, a which he 
never can attempt to reproduce the varieties of nature, and he 
knows well that the purest reds and yellows he can use will 
= dull and dead if placed beside those which nature daily 

ays. 

‘All art is at best only a feeble approximation to nature. We 
ask the honest but timid critic to view the works of our modern 
painters in the annual exhibition, which will be open by the time 
these remarks are before him, keeping this truth in view: and 
while he acknowledges how immeasurably inferior all are to their 
great model, let him try, after careful and candid study—not 
glancing round with the hasty pleasure-seeking of a butterfly 
among flowers—whether, with all the truth that Turner sacrifices, 
he does not embody a nearer approximation to the great truths 
of nature, as a consistent whole, than any other painter, living or 
dead. At the same time, we say again, Turner, to be trul 
known, must be studied in his water-colour drawings, and this 
for reasons that will presently appear. 

‘ Nothing,’ says our author, ae been for centuries consecrated 
‘ by public admiration without possessing in a high degree some 
‘ species of sterling excellence.’ Shall we then rest contented to 
leave the reputation of our great painter, as our great philosopher 
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did his, ‘to foreign nations and the next ages’? Of foreign 
criticism we have already given a sample, and for future ages,— 
alas, the productions of our great painter are scarcely more 
durable than the ripple marks of the tide on the forsaken strand. 
Of all the works of Turner to which our author refers in confir- 
mation of his criticisms, no one is so frequently pointed out for 
illustration, as‘ The Mercury and Argus.’ ‘In this picture,’ says 
he,— 


‘ The pale and vaporous blue of the heated sky is broken with grey 
and pearly white, the gold colour of the light warming it more or less 
as it approaches or retires from the sun. * * * All is subdued and 
warmed at the same time by the mingling grey and gold up to the 
very zenith, where, breaking through the flaky mist, the transparent 
and deep azure of the sky is expressed with a single crumbling touch; 
the key-note of the whole is given, and every part of it passes at once 
far into glowing and aérial perspective.’ 


We have watched this painting through all its rapid phases; 
we remember when its golden hues excited the witlings of the 
press to exhaust their fancies in devising terms of ridicule 
and contempt. When next we saw it, it was in the studio of 
Mr. Willmore, when his beautiful engraving was far advanced 
towards completion; but what a change! The glory had well 
nigh departed from it. It was a majestic ruin. The sun, and 
all the once pearly flakes of summer cloud, were literally black, 
—by no means a solitary case. The once golden hues, shading 
off into the deep azure of the sky, were of a brownish grey; the 
picture, in short, was but the spectre of its former self. 

We know not where ‘The Mercury and Argus’ now is, but 
let any one who has the opportunity, take Willmore’s engraving 
in his hand, and compare it with the original, he will then form 
some notion of the transforming process through which the latter 
has passed. When we saw it again, on the walls of the British 
Institution, it had been almost entirely repainted. Instead of 
the solitariness of the foreground, where the transformed object 
of Juno’s ire browsed apart, and almost alone, a whole herd of 
cattle now appear, and the ground is spotted over with the novel 
additions required for its repair. From the middle distance a 
newly-introduced range of ruinous towers rise, jutting above the 
horizon into the lower ky and the ruins that crown the bank 
to the right have been eked and patched in all ways, to — 
or conceal, or to blend the old painting, and harmonise it wi 
the fresh colouring of the re 

Curious tales might be told of the fortunes of other pictures. 


We remember one that a well-known engraver obtained from 
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for his works. 


irritating one 


edition. 


* is indeed so. 
© month after 


* year or two, 


opportunities 
—transcripts 


the butterfly, 


Our author is not alt 
knows more than he is willing to confess even to himself. 
reader will have observed,’ he remarks, in an unobtrusive foot- 
note, ‘ that I strictly limited the perfection of Turner’s works to 
‘the time of their first appearing on the walls of the Royal 
* Academy. It bitterly grieves me to have to do this, but the fact 


‘ always valuable, and records its intention; but it is 
‘be regretted that so great a painter should not leave a _— 
‘ work by which in succeeding ages he might be estimated.’ (Vol. 
i, p. 163.) We wish we could believe even this statement of 
their comparative evanescence. 
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Turner for the purpose of transferring to the copper, at a time 
when our best landsca 


engravers were vying with one another 
was in the same state as the middle 


The s 


stage of ‘The Mercury and Argus,’ already described—a most 


indeed for the engraver. He accordingly washed 


it, when, lo! a great portion of the clouds disappeared. Alarmed 
at this, he put it into the hands of a picture-cleaner, who reduced 
the sky to a bright yellow ground, and, moreover, returned it 
with certain figures in the foreground in a state of nudity, who, 
when last seen, had been clad in Turner’s most brilliant 
draperies. The painting had to be sent home to Turner unen- 
graved, and re-appeared soon after, like the former, in a second 


ther ignorant of this. Perhaps he 


‘ The 


No picture of Turner’s is seen in perfection a 
it is painted.’ After following up this grave limita- 


tion, by remarks partly apologetic, partly censorious, he adds: ¢ It 
‘ is true that the damage makes no further progress after the first 


icture is 
itterly to 


and that even in its altered state the 


But we have had too many 
of observing these wonderful creations of genius 
of living nature in her sublimest moods—painted 


poetry ; —lovely, but, alas! as fragile as the downy wing of 


the bloom of which vanishes with a touch. ‘ The 


‘ fact,’ continues our graduate, ‘ of Turner using means so imper- 
* fect, together with that of his utter neglect of the pictures in 
‘his own gallery, are a phenomenon in human mind which 
‘ appears to me utterly inexplicable.’ (Ibid. vol. i. p. 134.) But 
those who have had the longest opportunities of knowing this 
strange, wonderful man, will feel least surprise at any unwonted 
characteristics of his mind. Who knows Turner? 
ever know him? 
appreciates, but understands his works, and will make hundreds 
understand them, and rise the better from the teaching. But 
Turner’s biography will require a man among a thousand, if 
ever it shall be written. 


Who will 
One man we have here at last who not onl 


A Turner’s Boswell would be invalu- 
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able, but his great genius scorns the social familiarities of com- 
mon life. He is deaf to the voice of flattery, as to the vulgar’s 
senseless censure; and when he dies, his memory will dwell with 
those who know him best, a wonder—an enigma! 

Still, we have his drawings, and, what are far more imperish- 
able than these, the numerous translations of his best works by 
the engraver’s art. Our author, however, is disposed to esteem 
at a very low rate the latter versions of his paintings. Without 
one solitary exception, he discards the whole of the larger plates, 
and many of the smaller ones. His censure is often just; the 
test he applies to engraving, sound; and his complaints as to the 
sacrifice of the whole to the texture of ts, such as we have 
reiterated, in reviewing the works of Burnet, Watt, Doo, and 
others of our ablest engravers. But his condemnation is far too 
sweeping. It is extravagant in its severity. ‘ All attempt to 
record colour in engraving is heraldry out of its place.’ (Vide 
‘Modern Painters,’ vol. i. p. 256.) True in part only, Mr. 
Graduate. The difficulties, as well as the triumphs of the 
engraver, are not thus summarily to be settled. A texture that 
shall realise the colour of the soldier’s red coat in the foreground, 
at the cost of the whole tone of the picture, were indeed heraldry 
misplaced. But the abuse of texture, like the abuse of colour, is 
no argument for its banishment from the arts. How often does 
it occur that the distant hill and the sky, the tree and the grassy 
bank behind, or any two features in juxta-position—even the 
figures in the foreground, are relieved only by difference of tint. 
The tone is the same, the quantity of colour that each holds is 
equal. Ask the critic which should be rendered dark and which 
light? He cannot tell. Here lies one prominent difficulty of 
the engraver’s art. He is no mere copyist, but a translator, who 
must possess a genius of like kind, though less in degree, if he 
is to equal his original. To this, fully as much as to ‘the en- 
graver’s getting unavoidably embarrassed,”* must be ascribed man 
of the modifications of the original drawing. (‘ Modern Painters,’ 
vol. i. p. 134.) An equivalent must be found where the 
language of the sister art possesses no synonyme. Bear this in 
remembrance, and then look at Miller’s version of his ‘ Grand 
Canal, Venice,’ his ‘ Durham,’ ‘ Windsor,’ and others of the 
plates of England and Wales. Colours, indeed, they want; but 
air, light, tone, distance, are all there, and will bear out our 
author's praises, when not a vestige of an original painting or 
drawing survives. Goodall, too, has done much to preserve these 


* We say nothing of the embarrassment of copying a picture whose whites have 
turned black. No such thing occurs in the drawings from which the majority of 
engravings have been made. 
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at works, though, we confess, not without one or two striking 
failures, Witness his ‘ Cologne,’ for example, the original draw- 
ing of which hangs in Mr. Windus's drawing-room, fresh as when 
it came from Turner’s hands—a glorious work of art, of which the 
print preserves only a very imperfect sketch, yet such a sketch 
as might make the reputation of almost any other painter. Nor 
must Turner’s own ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ be forgot, compared to 
which, the ‘ Liber Veritatis’ of Claud, is as the pleasant cadence of 
Pope’s measured numbers, beside the deep organ-tones of Milton. 
ut we must take example from our author, and follow the 
great painter into his field, which is the world—the world of 
nature. One word, however, before we part. Our author has the 
following among other remarks, in his advices to young artists, 
that we would fain hope some at least will be found to ponder :— 


‘ Nothing is so bad a symptom, in the works of young artists, 
as too much dexterity of handling; for it is a sign that they are satis- 
fied with their work, and have tried to do nothing more than they 
were able to do. Their work should be full of failures, for these are 
the signs of efforts. They should keep to quiet colours—greys and 
browns; and making the early works of Turner their example, as his 
latest are to be their object of emulation, should go to Nature in all 
singleness of heart, and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, 
having no other thoughts but how best to penetrate her meaning, and 
remember her instruction, rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing; believing all things to be right and good, and rejoic- 
ing always in the truth,’ &.—I. 416. 


Let such as have the opportunity, compare the earliest draw- 
ings of Turner with his middle age, and his last and best works. 
The first class are by no means rare. Every body now-a-days 
visits Abbotsford, where some lovely specimens of a later period 
hang—their beauties all eihabescaned while the great novelist 
lived, who would not have given the clever caricature of 
Queen Bess, by ‘ Conversation Sharpe, for the whole lot 
of them! Then look at his latest works at Trafalgar-square, 
or wherever else they may be seen, and mark the astonish- 
ing difference. It is not progress alone, neither is it the mere 
abandonment of one style of colouring or of thought for an- 
other; but it isin the one case the gifted child seeing here 
one detached bit of nature and there another, and with honest 
loving ardour transcribing and studying each; and then the 
full-grown man, looking abroad over the whole vast field, and 
comprehending the diversity he beholds and the deeper unity 
that it veils. "There is no mannerism here; no wretched copy- 
ing of himself; no trick of art supplanting the patient teaching of 
nature, and haunting its uncomplaining victim through every 
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future effort. Turner has been all his lifetime a learner, he is 
learning still. Did he speak out his thoughts, it might be in the 
eloquent words of a living poetess:—‘ I have done my work, so 
‘ far, as work—not as mere hand and head work, apart from the 
‘ personal being,—but as the completest expression of that being 
‘to which I could attain, and as work I offer to the public ; feeling 
‘ its short-comings more deeply than any of my [critics, | because 
‘measured from the height of my aspiration; but feeling also 
‘ that the reverence and sincerity with which the work was done 
‘ should give it some protection with the reverent and sincere.’ 
The great canon of art with our author, is, study nature. It 
is ‘no mere cuckoo cry, however, but a thoroughly understood 
principle, in developing which he discloses the fruits of dee 
study and thought. Painting, when it accomplishes its aim, is 
poetry rendered in another language,—a universally understood 
tongue. Mark the poet of inferior power; we will not take the 
poetaster, but your Pope, or Addison, or Young. Nature is not 
ge enough, or great enough for them. Her refined gold must 
e gilded anew, and tricked out with borrowed lustre in their 
own crucible, before it attain to their ideal standard. It is your 
Shakespere who never tires of her simplicity. Fuseli used to 
exclaim, in his impatience, that nature put him out. Nature puts 
out many more than him; for one or other must be wrong. 


‘I am quite sure that, if Mr. P——, or any other painter who has 
hitherto been very careful in his choice of subject, will go into the next 
turnpike-road, and taking the first four trees that he comes to in the 
hedge, give them a day each, drawing them leaf for leaf, as far as 
may be, and even their smallest boughs, with as much care as if they 
were rivers, or an important map of a newly-surveyed country, he wilk 
find, when he has brought them all home, that at least three out of the 
four, are better than the best he ever invented.—Modern Painters, 
vol. i. p. 310. 


Those are the rudiments of the artist’s schooling; the solid 
foundation on which the lofty building may rise securely heaven- 
ward, wherein his spirit shall dwell serene and safe, like the lark 
at home on its quivering wing far up in the deep blue. Our 
young artists seem to regard genius, not as a power by which the 
soul may concentrate its efforts and accomplish the lifework that 
defies weaker minds ; but as an intuitive faculty that can com- 
prehend what they have never studied, and recreate what they 
have hardly glanced at; in fact, a sort of animal magnetism that 
can read nature just as well with the pit of the stomach as the 
eye, and sleeping as waking. Such have to learn that no undying 
work was ever produced by sleight of hand. The things ‘ that 
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posterity will not willingly let die,’ are creations educed by powers 
adequately exerted, not by the chance struggles of feebleness in 
its fits, Sir Byron boasts. of a Corsair, written in some ten 
days; your Dante or Milton make a life-work of a Divina Com- 
media. Let critics, too, remember that which the labour of genius 
has produced is not to be judged of at a glance or dismissed in a 
period. 

t is not in our power even to attempt an analysis of ‘ The 
Modern Painters’ within the compass of an article. ‘ Ideas of 
power; Ideas of truth; Discernment of truth; Relative import- 
ance of truths; Truth of colour; Of texture,’ &c., such are the 
subjects discussed in the earlier part of this work, with all the 
earnestness of a man who believes truth is rruru, and therefore 
too sacred a thing ever to be tampered with. 


‘ Nothing,’ says he, ‘can atone for want of truth, not the most 
brilliant imagination, the most playful fancy, the most pure feeling, 
(supposing that feeling could be pure and false at the same time;) not 
the most exalted conception, nor the most comprehensive grasp of in- 
tellect, can make amends for the want of truth, and that for two rea- 
sons, first, because falsehood is in itself revolting and degrading; and 
secondly, because nature is so immeasurably superior to all that the 
human mind can conceive, that every departure from her is a fall 
beneath her, so that there can be no such thing as an ornamental 
falsehood. All falsehood must be a blot as well as a sin, an injury as 
well as a deception.’ 


Having minutely discussed general truths, our author begins 
his third section with a passage of genuine eloquence, ‘ of the 
open sky.’ We wish we had room for the whole; but a sentence 
must suffice :— 


‘If, in our moments of utter idleness and insipidity, we turn to 
the sky as a last resource, which of its phenomena do we speak of ? 
One says it has been wet, and another, it has been windy. Who, 
among the whole chattering crowd, can tell me of the precipices of the 
chain of tall white mountains that girded the horizon at noon yester- 
day? Who saw the narrow sunbeams that came out of the south, and 
smote upon their summits until they melted and mouldered away in a 
dust of blue rain? Who saw the dance of the dead clouds when the 
sunlight left them last night, and the west wind blew them before it 
like withered leaves? All has passed, unregretted as unseen; or if the 
apathy be ever shaken off, even for an instant, it is only by what is 
gross, or what is extraordinary, * * * * It is in quiet and subdued 
passages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, the calm, and the per- 
petual—that which must be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is 
understood—things which the angels work out for us daily, and yet 
vary eternally, which are never wanting, and never repeated, which 
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are to be found always, yet each found but once; it is through these 
that the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty 
given.’* 

Following out the subject of nature in detail, we have chapters 
on truth of skies, of clouds, of the region of the cirrus, the rain- 
cloud; of earth, mountains, water, &c., &c. What will nine- 
tenths of our landscape painters say to all this? Are ry to 
study geology, botany, mineralogy, chemistry, meteorology? Yes, 
all, where alone they can be fitly studied—in the book of nature 
—or they never will be great painters,—never will be even true 
painters; but only false scene-shifters and caricaturists. Many 
of our artists seriously would seem to think that art need be no 
more with them than it is with the boarding school damsel—a 
pastime, or a task! 

Thus far we have glanced over this striking work, catchin 
only here and there a point whereon to alight and look around. 
We have aimed at no formal analysis, and still less can we attempt 
in our remaining space to grapple with the recondite themes of 
the second volume—the Theoretic Faculty, the Impressions of 
Sense, and the old questions of Beauty and the Sublime, wherein 
Burke and Allison laboured to so little purpose. What is beauti- 
ful, we can all determine, with more ion truth, as well as 
what is not; and most of us can render some reason for the 
opinion we maintain. But, what is beauty? is another, and a 
more difficult question. 

We cannot hope, within the limits of a page or two, to deter- 
mine a definition that has baffled the pose of men of profound 
learning and deep thought. It has always appeared to us, how- 
ever, that both Allison and Burke miss, at the very outset, the 
object they are in pursuit of, to run after a shadow. Yet, with- 
out the most rigid. definitions that the subject is capable of, all 
metaphysical science becomes little better than a verbal puzzle. 
Beauty is not with these writers an independent, self-existent 
principle, but a mere name for certain phases or combinations of 
distinct things. Beauty is truth, or fitness, or association, or 
some other thing to which the name is applied. Herein the 
elude the whole difficulty by adroitly giving it the go-bye. Trut 
and fitness, and pleasing associations, are beautiful in different 
degrees; but they are not beauty, any more than the rose is, or 
the rose-like blush of the maiden’s cheek, or any other object 
wherein it is developed. 

Our author appears only partially alive to this severe distinction, 


* © Modern Painters,’ vol. i. p. 201—203. We have injured the quotation in 
this, and other cases, from want of space to give the whole. We wish, however, to 
refer our readers to the entire work. 
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and is, consequently, in some of the chapters of this second 
volume, vague and obscure. Witness, for example, (though we 
purposely select it as a very favourable one,) his description, in 
the chapter ‘Of Vital Beauty,” of the little Alpine flower, Solda- 
nella Alpina, springing to life from the clefts of unsullied snow. 
Many other influences unite with the beauty of the little flower 
to produce ‘ that impression of loveliness’—in other words, that 
sense of delight with which it is hailed. It is, therefore, only in 
a very vague sense that such an illustration can be adopted. A 
snow-drop, forced in midsummer, may be as perfect in form and 
tint as the firstling of the opening year; but will ‘the impression 
of loveliness’ at the sight of it be the same? Here, therefore, we 
have a new element, whose presence has been almost invariably 
overlooked in the analysis. 

Neither can it be allowed that there are different kinds of 
beauty, although it will develop itself in an infinite variety of 
modes and degrees. True, the negro’s standard of beauty is at 
variance with ours; yet surely no thinking man will deceive him- 
self for a moment thereby, or imagine that the negro’s charms 
are not referable to the one true standard of beauty, in ferm and 
hue. However much we may differ in all other respects, it is an 
admission involved in the very existence of the argument, that 
there is one ideal standard of perfection to which we all refer, 
otherwise how shall degrees of beauty be determined? How can 
they even be supposed to exist ? 

oe so far as the application of the subject to the purposes of art 
is considered, much of ‘the Oxford graduate’s’ second volume is 
of great practical value to the painter; and this being his pro- 
fessed aim, it would be folly to quarrel with him that it is so. 
But, as a step towards a more definite and recognised theory 
of beauty than has yet been given, we cannot but express our 
regret that the author should have so far followed his puobotseedm, 
and detracted even from such practical value as we have assigned 
to his work, by encumbering the subject with much extraneous 
matter. Compare, for example, such loose definitions as the 
beauty that consists in ‘the felicitous fulfilment of functions in 
living things,’ (vol. ii. p. 84,) with such as ‘the perfect idea of the 
form and condition in which all the properties of the species are 
fully developed, is called the ideal of the species,’ (vol. ii. p. 97.) 
Our author has further increased the difficulty by treating of 
moral and physical beauty as inseparable. For the purposes of 
art, this is peculiarly injudicious; for all purposes it is objection- 
able. We speak of a beautiful woman, and of a beautiful character, 


* Vol. ii. p. 84. To do the author justice, this should be compared with p. 192. 
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meaning by the latter, it may be, also a woman. Things so 
distinct, and possibly dissimilar, cannot be treated of as one, with- 
out leading to that confusion of terms which is the stumbling- 
block of all metaphysical investigation. 

As a step towards a more definite analysis of physical beauty, 
we remark, that beauty of form appears to surpass all other modes 
of its manifestation in true value. Look at the expression on the 
Indian’s face, where no mantling flush steals through, to give 
language to cheek and brow; at what the sculptor can do with 
his white marble or dark bronze; at the engraver, with his lines 
of white and black, to satisfy the mind in lieu of a Titian’s, a 
Reubens’, or a Turner’s colours; or at the artist, with even his 
crayon or sepia; to show that there is more in this than a mere 
exaggerated estimate of one of the phases of beauty. 

If we look beyond our own little planet, one form pervades 
the spheres; but when we examine more minutely, colour seems 
an arbitrary and variable feature. The planet Mars,—approxi- 
mating, in many analogies, to our own globe,—-has yet a bright 
green ocean, and a ruddy land; and the dim vision of remoter 
stars, shows like phenomena apparent there. In colour, at least, 
a wide and changing variety reigns; which yet, can no more 
affect the essential laws of beauty, than do the accidents of our 
own torrid or temperate zones. If beauty be, as we affirm, an 
absolute, and not a relative thing, then its laws pervade the uni- 
verse; it is an emanation from Him in whom all perfection 
cenires, and it is as impossible to conceive of beauty in other 
worlds contradicting any essential property of that of our own, 
as of a holiness that shall be at variance with God’s revealed law 
to man ; or a truth that shall give the lie to the truth of his word. 
God is not the God of confusion, but of order. His perfections 
are absolute, and their far-stretching rays—distorted though 
they be in the gross atmosphere of our world,—have yet their 
termination in the eternal throne, and when unravelled can only 
lead thither. 

But we must leave the tempting theme, with much more 
equally interesting, altogether untouched. We have differed 
from the author in no censorious spirit. Were we disposed to 
find fault, we could have discovered abundant occasion for criti- 
cism of that sort, in respect to style, opinions, praises, and 
censures. This, however, were neither a pleasant nor a profitable 
task. Even where the style verges on bombast, it is from no 
attempt at fine writing; but evidently the result of an effort to 
describe what language fails him in conveying to others, as in the 
description of the Slave Ship—‘ Turner’s master-piece’ as he 
styles it—an opinion to be accounted for, in some degree, we 
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suspect, by the partiality of ownership, (unless we are mistaken 
in our iden of tras — 


‘Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers are 
cast upon the mist of the night, which gathers cold and low, advanc- 
ing like the shadow of death upon the guilty ship, as it labours amidst 
the lightning of the sea, its thin masts written upon the sky in lines 
of blood, girded with condemnation in that fearful hue which signs the 
sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight,—and, 
cast far along the desolate heave of the sepulchral waves, incardinates 
the multitudinous sea!—vVol. i. p. 377. 


We shall rather refer to the numerous pithy and sententious 
thoughts that sparkle through the work, e. g.— 


‘In no city of Europe, where art is a subject of attention, are its 
prospects so hopeless, or its pursuits so resultless, as in Rome; because 
there the authority of their predecessors in art is supreme, and with- 
out appeal, and the mindless copyist studies Raffaelle, but not what 
Raffaelle studied.’—(Vol. i. p. 4.) ‘ All copyists are contemptible, but 
the copyist of himself the most so, for he has the worst original.’— 
(Ibid. p. 418.) ‘The harmonies of colour among the native lichens 
are better than Titian’s; the interwoven bells of Campanula and 
heather are better than all the arabesques of the Vatican.’—(Ibid. p. 
98.) ‘If a British painter cannot make historical characters out of 
the British House of Peers, he cannot paint history; and if he cannot 
make a Madonna of a British girl of the nineteenth century, he 
cannot paint one atall.’ Ibid. 122. 


Such examples might be multiplied to fill pages: one more 
only, however, and we have done,— 


‘ Essential utility, a purpose to which the pursuit is in some measure 
referred, as in architecture, invariably degrades, because then the 
theoretic part of the art is comparatively lost sight of ; and thus archi- 
tecture takes a level below that of sculpture or painting, even when 
powers of mind developed in it are of the same high order.’— Vol. ii. 
p- 9. 


This leads us back to the subject with which we started. It 
is a dogma which, though containing much truth, is calculated 
to mislead. Inconsistent as the remark may appear, at first 
sight, to some things previously advanced, we affirm that a sense 
of fitness is the great source of our pleasurable sensations in 
regard to architecture, whether the subject be a cathedral or a 
cottage. It is from utter forgetfulness of this, that architecture 
has ceased to occupy its true position among the fine arts, so that 
its introduction here may seem to many a descent to common- 
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place. A church is to our modern architect no more than a 
theatre or a market-place. The portico, or facade, or frontis- 
piece, of showy details, that has duniel at the last competition 
for the one, does very well, with a little revision, to try again for 
the other. Nay, more; our admiration is demanded for such a 
thing of shreds and patches, as the new St. Pancras’ Church; 
not because it realizes any associations with the Christian religion, 
or even any idea of adaptation to the worship of the Protestant 
church; but because it is a copy of the Erectheium, an ancient 
heathen temple ; and, moreover, to silence all cavillers, its vestry 
is a fac-simile of the Pandrosium, caryatides, and all; and its 
belfry, an adaptation of the Temple of the Winds at Athens. 
Here is a receipt for cooking up a Christian place of worship— 
a medley that, even if it had been agglomerated into a consistent 
whole, could only tell us that the human intellect had reached 
its ‘maximum two thousand years ago;—that the sublimest 
revelations of the Christian faith are pregnant with no higher 
inspiration for art than the ie and goddesses of Homer. Yet 
this church has found—and, we dare say, still finds—numerous 
admirers on this very account. It is so easy to admire by rule— 
so comfortable to be able to quote precedent for our opinions, 
without being put to the trouble of thinking, 

_ There will be hope for architecture, when its professors think 
more of utility than they do. We shall, at the least, have the 
chance of seeing something more novel than a centre and two 
wings—a portico in the middle, and a row of pilasters at the 
sides—serving alike for college or court-house, mart or exchange. 
A building constructed on principles of utility will probably tell 
at a glance what it is meant for ;—one great point gained. If 
architecture cannot accomplish this, what is its worth ? 

Picturesqueness and beauty cannot be altogether at variance. 
Yet look what utility has done for hundreds of our old brick 
manor-houses and country churches. Here the old squire has 
stuck out a wing for his increasing family; there the. young one 
has added a kennel for his dogs; this huge porch was built that 
the grandame might enjoy the sun; that offshoot, that the dairy- 
wat might find room for her milk-pans. Who of them all ever 
dreamt that he was making of the old manor-house a whole, 
before which the artist would sit down delighted with the subject 
it afforded for his pencil? Meanwhile Mr. Pecksniff and the 


young squire have been in close consultation. This old rubbish 
is altogether out of place; it is quite ungenteel; and so, pre- 
sently, there rises opposite it a Grecian or Gothic mansion. It 
has a centre, with the door in the middle, and a neat window on 
each side ;—one of them a false one, just introduced for the sake of 
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uniformity.* Its wings are nicely balanced; its minutest detail 
can be attested by authorit ‘ad example ; its proportions are 
all exactness. It isa mahal. of a modern architect’s notions of 
perfection ! 

As with our modern manor-house or cottage, so it is with our 
modern church. Rather than risk the horror of a belfry without 
its counterpart, the happy thought has been devised of gpg 
spire or tower on the ridge of the pediment; sometimes, to 
appearance, founded upon the slates, in sheer defiance of eve 
notion of consistency or apparent truthfulness ;—a painful reali- 
zation of impossibility to any one who gives the matter a thought. 
People, however, are awaking to the absurdity of such things. 
They are getting reconciled even to St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
with its much abused belfry, springing on solid foundations from 
the ground. It has become a question whether even the portico 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-fields—admirable though it be—possesses 
beauty enough to compensate for the absurdity above it; ab- 
surdity, however, only as to place. If a truly absurd’spire is 
wanted, we must go the length of Fleet-street, where the stone 
pagoda dedicated to St. Bride, has won the indiscriminating 
praise of ignorance for a century past. A thing without thought, 
invention, grace, or any property of mind; but reared, as a child 
does its castle of cards, story above story, in monotonous suc- 
cession—just as many as it will bear.t 

Beauty of form, we have said, surpasses all other manifestations 
of beauty. This is a truth our old architect thoroughly under- 
stood, but of which our modern one is utterly ignorant. 
Pick out some simple rustic parish church—we could name 
dozens in a single county near London—one of those picturesque 
little fanes which the artist cannot pass without transferring to his 

rtfolio. You are delighted with its quiet, unpretending beauty; 
its seeming fitness for the sacred uses for which it is designed; 


* A curious instance of this worship of uniformity, occurs in the well-known 
‘ Tribute to Sir Christopher Wren,’ consisting of the whole of his numerous works 
grouped together in one view, by Professor Cockerell. We say nothing of the 
jaborious care with which he has contrived to balance every feature on the one 
side with its counte on the other. Something of the sort was unavoidable. 
His figures are the key to the composition. To give life and animation to the 
whole, he has introduced three rows of mounted dragoons, seen in such perspective 
that they form three nearly parallel and perpendicular lines in the centre of the 
foreground. As might be expected, they form the stiffest feature of the whole 
composition. 

t Christ’s Church, Newgate-street, with less monotony than St. Bride’s, is a still 
worse specimen of Sir Christopher Wren’s belfreys. e do not think any tower 
in which the regular orders of architecture are introduced, can ever possess the unity 
in which so much of the beauty of a Gothic tower consists. Bow steeple, however, 
is asingularly beautiful specimen of such difficulties overcome ; and many of Wren’s 
towers are models of the adaptation of an intractable style to this purpose. 
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its appropriateness to the site in the old churchyard, with its 
grassy hillocks, and unpretending tombstones. Examine it, 
now, in detail. There is the deeply-recessed doorway, with its 
engaged columns, and, perhaps, a well-cut corbel to the drip- 
stone. An embattled parapet surmounts the grey tower, and 
the chancel-window is fille with rich decorated tracery; but, 
os ahaa there are scarcely a dozen ornaments—according to 
modern notions—on the whole church. A plain string-course, 
bold but unadorned buttresses,* well-proportioned windows, with 
mullions and tracery, according to the date of the building; for 
the rest, you can hardly tell what it is that gives the nameless 
charm to the lovely rustic fane. Time has done something; 
association has also its share in the work; but it is to the form 
and fine outline that the effect of the whole is mainly due. 

Look now at Mr. Pecksniff’s latest design, which has gained 
the premium at the competition for the new church of St. ———’s 
werng The west front is a miniature fac-simile—as nearly as the 
unds and dimensions would permit—of the north transept of 
York Minster. The spire is that of Salisbury, with variations. 
The building is decorated all over with niches, canopies, pin- 
nacles, croquets, &c. &c., every one of them copied from the 
very best authorities, ready to be thrust in the teeth of every 
reclaiming critic ; and the whole—has much more the appearance 
of a confectioner’s toy than of a Christian temple. 

The same vulgarity is apparent in the ideas prevalent as to 
material. The ancient temple of Rediculo, at Rome, of beautiful 
construction and elegant design, is built of red and yellow brick. 
Hundreds of our lovely little parish churches, the magnificent 

othic mansions of the sian century, and their picturesque 

lizabethan successors, are mainly constructed of the same 
simple materials. Your modern architect is as much ashamed 
of a brick, as your modern millionaire of a poor relation! If he 
cannot have stone, he will daub his brick over with stucco, till it 
resembles the finest of gin temples. 


* Did our space permit, we would be inclined to dwell on this most important 
feature, lost sight of by our architects—viz., the bold projection of mouldings, &c 
In this respect, if in no other, we require a style for ourselves ; the light pilasters 
and string-courses which suffice for the clear atmosphere and perpetual sunshine of 
Italy are utterly valueless here. To produce the same effect, we must have recourse 
to the bold projections on our old Gothic buildings. Porticoes and arcades only 
accomplish this object at the sacrifice of all light and cheerfulness within, if on a 
front requiring windows. The recent restorations of Westminster Abbey afford 
painful proof of the neglect of this sound feature of our old builders. The buttresses 
on the north side of the nave had the face of their set-offs broken into three bold 
and strongly-defined projections ; these have been replaced by a multiplicity of 
feeble breaks, not more marked than the slates of a modern roof, and which the 
smoke and wear of a few seasons will suffice to render invisible. 
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The orthodox movement to which we have alluded at the 
outset has done something to improve this state of things. Igno- 
rant churchwardens no longer go about with their pail of white- 
wash, beautifying, retrenching, and destroying, according to their 
notions of taste. Architecture has little that is really valuable, 
however, to hope for from this ecclesiastical movement, beyond 
the conservation of what already exists. A ei of veneration, 
that banishes all thought of originality, and all hope of progress, 
is the utmost that it confers. When it has exhausted its models 
in the pitiful work of imitative production, what then? The 
enfeebled, emasculated copyist can only retrograde. 

When architecture was a living art, and not a mere manufac- 

tory of new casts of the antique, it was a progressive thing. From 
the eleventh to the sixteenth century, it never stood still. Each 
era stamped its own character, in clearly-defined lines still 
legible, on its works in stone. Had the architects of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth centuries worked only by precedent, where 
would have been our York Minster, our Wells Cathedral, our 
Henry VII.’s or King’s College Chapel? The worst sample of 
genuine Elizabethan architecture were preferable to the pene 
characterless, meaningless repetitions of ancient art we daily see 
trated; often with just as little sense of fitness, as if we 
should clothe our soldiers in the armour of the same period. 
We have remarked on the total exclusion of Elizabethan 
architecture from the otherwise ample Oxford Glossary. It is a 
sample of the very partial views that still prevail on all the great 
principles referring to art. The Elizabethan, forsooth, is no style 
at all, but a mere corruption of the orthodox models that our 
modern Camdenists worship. In its origin, we admit, it was so; 
just as the Norman style was the offspring of the corrupt Roman: 
not altogether in either case, however, by ignorant corruption, 
but by an adaptation of old architecture to new habits of life 
and the wants of the age, the legitimate source of all genuine 
architecture. Does the most graphic page of history contain a 
more lively picture of the manners and habits of life in the days 
of our first James and Charles, than these chapters written in 
stone and old red brick—the mansions of that period? That 
_ cannot be utterly worthless which possesses such truthfulness 
of character. For our own part, we do not hesitate to name it 
the domestic style of England, the fruit of her own soil; and 
possessing a ductility which admits of legitimate application to 
the requisites of our domestic architecture, in a way that pure 
Gothic is incapable of, and for which the classic and modern 
Italian—the offspring of a sunny clime—are little better fitted, 
than the Bechuana’s or Kamtchatkan’s hut. 
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Look, again, at buildings of greater extent and more preten- 
sion. Much your rude baron was thinking of the picturesque 
when he built his Alnwick or Raby Castle, or the Old Keep of 
Windsor. Yet compare these with the works of your Wilkinses 
and Wyatvilles, at Windsor and elsewhere. Embrasures, machi- 
colations, and all the defensive appliances of the feudal ages 
above, and plate-glass windows elie, through which a troop of 

-waggons might be driven! There is surely more mean- 
ing in the old Elizabethan brickwork additions, than in such 
an incongruous jumble. Let us not be misunderstood, how- 
ever: we do not exalt this product of the seventeenth century 
out of its sphere. We do not recommend its adoption for 

aces or cathedrals, because we think it the fittest for an 

— country mansion. 

ut so little is this idea of adaptation of style to purpose 
understood, that within the brief period of a dozen years, we 
have seen this same Elizabethan style proposed by a carefully- 
selected committee of taste, as one of the two alone fit for the 
halls of legislature, and rejected in the best architectural glossary 
that exists as no style at all! It is characteristic of the class 
which the latter may be considered as representing, that it is not 
the architecture alone of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
which they thus exclusively seek to restore. They are the same 
reformers who aim at the improvement of the people in the 
nineteenth century, by the revival of the maypole, and the 
manners of these ‘ eid, old times ;’ a spirit that has no onward 
nor upward gaze; whose golden age lies in the past, and not the 
future. Progression, however, is the only healthy state of man: 
we cannot stand still; we must not retrograde. Onward—must 
be our watchword. 


Art. VIII. (1.) The Teacher's Companion, designed to exhibit the 
Principles of Sunday School Instruction and Discipline. By 
R. W. Coriins. 12mo. pp. 386. Fifth Thousand. 1845. 
Houlston and Stoneman, London. 


(2.) Sunday Teacher's Magazine. 8vo. 1846. 
(3.) The Teacher's Authority. By Henry Althans. 24mo. 
(4.) The Annual Report of the Sunday School Union. 8vo. 1846. 


In the ‘Sunday-school Teacher’s Magazine,’ of April, 1840, 
there are returns given concerning the state of Sunday-schools 
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in Great Britain and Ireland up to the preceding year. The 
Schools are there estimated at 22,201; the Teachers as 173,533 ; 
and the Scholars as 1,950,678. ‘The population of the United 
Kingdom at that time was 27,271,761. This gives one in every 
fourteen of the entire population as a Sunday scholar. But this 
account of the number of scholars falls greatly below the fact. 
The children in the Sunday-schools of England and Wales only, 
exclusive of Scotland and Ireland, and that nearly seven years 
earlier,—viz., in 1833, were ascertained as 1,548,890. This is the 
return made for that year, in Lord Kerry’s report. Bearing in 
mind that this was the number of children in such schools at one 
time, and reckoning the increase of population during the last 
fourteen years, we may safely count the portion of the young in 
England and Wales, who should be classed as Sunday scholars, 
at Two Millions. This would give fully one in eight of our 
entire population, as receiving instruction of some kind, and for 
a longer or shorter period, in our Sunday-schools. These chil- 
dren, also, be it remembered, come nearly all from the humbler 
classes, embracing none from the upper classes, and only a small 
and varying number from the middle class. 

The next point observable is the number of Teachers. If 
we assign ten children to each, and remember that many 
classes have two teachers, who divide the day between them, and 
that many are engaged as visitors and superintendents, it will be 
clear that we should not reckon the statf of teachers at a less 
total than 250,000. Some gentlemen, certain of them being 
eo philosophers, and others attaching reverend to their name, 

ve been disposed of late to speak slightingly of this department 
of unpaid labour on the side of knowledge and religion; and we 
have thought that, without committing ourselves to any undue 
eulogy on the subject, it may not be amiss to call the attention 
of our readers to some of the more obvious of the benefits attend- 
ant on this effort to advance popular education, and to secure to 
it the best direction by allying it more effectually than is practi- 
cable in day-schools with moral and religious principle. ‘These 
benefits have respect to three classes—the Teachers, the Children, 
and the Community. 

I. The Teachers of every Sunday-school may be described 
as a voluntary corporation, framing its own laws, and self- 
regulated in all its proceedings. ‘They have their proper officers, 
their fixed time, and their understood modes of assembling; and 
when any matter arises on which it is desirable to obtain the 
common judgment, they have their law of usage which they are 
careful to observe. ‘This early acquaintance with the forms of 
business is a part of the education of every Sunday-school teacher. 
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Sometimes the common judgment is not easily obtained. Dis- 
cussions become protracted ; and to some observers, the ‘ teachers’ 
meeting’ may wear too much the appearance of ‘a normal 
school of agitation.’ But the harm which may seem to ensue is 
more apparent than real, and the good greatly preponderates 
over the evil. ‘The young orator generally has his full liberty of 
speech conceded to him, and being dealt with so far courteously, 
he is not often much disturbed on finding that the older heads 
commonly take the majority along with them. Such meetin 
furnish not a little of the training sought in the debating-club, 
but with this great advantage, that the polemical exercise never 
seems to be prosecuted simply for its own sake. We should have 
no great opinion of the educationist, or of the statesman, who 
could deem it a small matter that some 250,000 young minds are 
constantly passing through this sort of discipline~being drilled 
and sharpened by such action. Each of these associations of 
teachers is itself a school, and these schools, being some 20,000 
in number, contribute largely to our true national education, 
quite independently of the ostensible end for which they have 
existence. In Church of England Sunday-schools, there may 
not be all the freedom of opinion and expression in the meetings 
of the teachers which our statements jellies but our descrip- 
tion will apply generally to the schools conducted by Dissenters, 
and may be extended considerably beyond those limits. 

In the train of the habits of free thought and expression in the 
forming of rules, follows the habit of obedience to them when adopted. 
Much of the wisdom of life consists in the due apportionment of 
self-reliance and submission—of independent thought, and of de- 
ference to the thoughts of other men. In the case of multitudes of 
young persons, the service of the Sunday-school is the first con- 
nexion in which they endeavour to act on this law of apportion- 
ment. From the parental roof, where submission has been law, 
they pass into the Sunday-school, where to think and act in some 
measure for themselves is for the first time expected from them. 
With this effort to do good, commences their first real feeling of 
responsibility. But this feeling needs education. It requires 
to be attempered. ‘The law of nature enjoins that the younger 
should be in a degree of subjection to the older; that the lesser 
in matters of social arrangement should be subordinated to the 
greater; and that to a large extent it must be the duty of the 
lesser number to submit to the will of the greater. ‘To bring 
young minds into a clear understanding of these maxims, and to 
fit them for acting upon them with grace and good feeling, is to 
educate such minds in the most difficult and precious departments 
of education. Nor would it be possible to realize this end by school 
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) tuition, or by means of books of any kind, as it is realized by such 
experience and actual intercourse. Thus, that Sunday-school 
teachers should be themselves educated is made to be the condi- 
tion at every step of their becoming efficient as educators. They 
are thus required to become patterns of the conscientiousness, 
the modesty, and the love of order of which they are to be the 
teachers. Thus the fraternity of the Sunday-school is to the 
teacher as a little commonwealth, in which all those principles and 
feelings are to be first brought into play which are to fit him for 
the discharge of his duty in the greater commonwealth of the 
church or the world. 
Another wholesome influence of Sunday-school occupation on 
the character of the teacher, is in the necessity it imposes of 
attention to method. The teacher devoid of method will never be 
efficient, and his services will be readily dispensed with in any 
well-regulated school. We use the term method, not merely nor 
mainly in respect to punctual attendance, or to some lesser matters 
of routine, but in relation to the manner in which the general 
duties of the Sunday-school teacher should be discharged. These 
duties are various. If all are to be attended to there must be 
method ; and if each is to be attended to in the best manner there 
must be a method adapted to each. Publications relating to 
Sunday-schools are constantly issuing from the press, abounding 
with judicious counsels on this subject; these counsels come 
under the notice of the myriads of teachers in every part of the 
country, by means of the Sunday-school Library or otherwise, 
and contribute very largely, for the sake of the taught, to the 
progress of the science of method in the mind of the teacher. 

ot less observable is the necessity laid on the teacher to be- 
come observant of character. His class often changes consider- 
ably in the course of a few years, and the varieties of aptitude, 
temper, and habit among children are constantly before him to 
exercise his discrimination, and to require the wise use of the word 
of admonition or commendation. is class is a lesser pastorate, 
and to adapt the various modes of instruction or discipline to the 
varieties of mind with which he has to occupy himself, often 
requires his utmost care and judgment. We have frequently had 
occasion to observe the penetration and skill evinced, almost un- 
consciously, by teachers in this connexion. We have often found 
the teachers who have been for some time in their vocation, 
capable of distinguishing, not only the stronger marks, but even 
the finer shades of character in children and young persons, and 
well qualified to adjust themselves to such diversities. By scarcely 
any other means could these persons have been brought to be so 
closely observant of such differences. It is true, in children, cha- 
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racter cannot be said to be formed, but all the rudiments that will 
contribute to its formation are there, and as objects of study they 
are only the more interesting from their being so immature as to 
be susceptible of much salutary influence. That the boy is com- 
monly ‘ father to the man,’ is a truth rarely absent from the mind 
of a thoughtful Sunday-school teacher. 

The influence of the office of the Sunday-school teacher, on 
his self-cultivation in general, is too obvious to be overlooked. 
The man who would teach must learn. Knowledge must be ac- 
quired before it can be communicated. This is not less true of 
the teacher in the Sabbath-school than of the teacher elsewhere. 
Great improvements have been made of late years in the system 
of instruction in such schools. In cheap publications, which 
appear from month to month, facilities are presented for render- 
ing the instructions given by the Sunday-school teacher hardly 
less a matter of order and completeness, than those of the Chris- 
tian minister. It is a great mistake to suppose that this class of 
instructors are content with iterating the most common-place 
thoughts to their pupils. Some may be thus restricted by neces- 
sity, but the aim of the greater number is not simply to impress 
on the mind of the young the elementary truth which all know 
and admit, but to lead such minds into new truth. That the 
teachers may be thus qualified, the Sunday-school has its library, 
consisting generally of a collection of books well suited to their 

urpose, being often chosen under the direction of the pastor. 
en in most instances, teachers have their periodical meetings 
for mutual instruction; when all come prepared to contribute, 
each according to his ability, to their little commonwealth of 
intelligence—the subject for conference at such meetings being 
always fixed at a previous meeting. We have no doubt tbat, 
could the estimate be made, it would appear that the knowledge 
which Sunday-school teachers communicate, is little compared 
with that which they would have failed to acquire, if they had 
not become teachers. Their good work has been returned in 
this shape manifold into their bosoms. 

But there is still another way in which the effort to communi- 
cate brings with it self-culture. With not a few minds there is 
nothing like beginning to teach in order to learn. Men often 
flatter themselves that they understand a subject until they 
begin to commit their thoughts concerning it to writing—and 
what is often true of the attempt to write, is perhaps not less 
frequently true of attempting to teach. The great requisite in 
teaching the young is the power to make the difficult plain. 
But that which we would make clear to others, we must ourselves 
see clearly. The simplification of knowledge is the last attain- 
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ment of wisdom. What is needed in the good teacher in the 
Sunday-school, is precisely that which is needed in the good 
teacher everywhere. 

Beyond these results are the moral and religious influences 
enseparable from the association and pursuits of the persons 
engaged in the tuition of Sunday-schools. To a large extent 
they. are persons of accredited piety. In many schools such only 
are admitted ; in all cases it is required that the moral character 
of the teacher shall be above suspicion. The fact that young 
persons committed to such service, stand pledged to such & 
course of conduct, must operate as no mean safeguard. Exclu- 
sion from such a fellowship on the ground of moral or religious 
inconsistency, would be felt as a disgrace that could hardly be 
exceeded. e companionships thus brought about, tend to the 
same resuit—the strengthening of pure and devout purposes. 
The teacher, moreover, has often much to do with the parents 
whose children are intrusted to him. In many cases no visitor 
is more welcome to their humble abode. In times of distress, 
the relief which flows through this channel to the necessitous is 
not inconsiderable. But very generally, it is when the hand of 
sickness is laid on the child that the presence of the teacher is 
especially coveted. We have known many, very many instances, 
in which the heart of the child has clung at such seasons to its 
instructor in the Sabbath-school, as it has clung to no other. It 
is a kind of pastoral relativn which is then seen and felt as sub- 
sisting between the teacher and the scholar; and this applies to 
the female portion of the teachers, even more powerfully than to 
the other sex. The favourable influence ofall these circum- 
stances, as bespeaking the sense of responsibility, and the intel- 
_ piety which should belong to the character of the Sunday- 
school teacher, must be at once obvious. 

Such, then, is this great educational class of the commurity. 
It consists of young persons, who, in this manner, are made to 
be familiar with the more useful forms of public business; with 
the principles of order necessary to every self-governed body ; 
and with the method by which many things may be done, and 
each at its best time and in its best manner. Those persons are 
disposed, moreover, by their occupations, to become much closer 
observers of character, than they would otherwise have been; to 
become more earnest in their efforts to acquire and _ to simplify 
knowledge; and more considerate in relation to all the great 
duties of piety and humanity. In this Great scHooL, there is 
always at least a QUARTER OF A MILLION of our youth passin 
through these processes of sELF-EpucATION. Truly we hott 
have a sorry opinion of the educationist or statesman, who should 
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even seem to account this fact as other than deeply interesting 
and momentous. It is a section of our national life which, con- 
sidered in the amount of sound vitality inseparable from it, 
can hardly be said to have its equal in any other department of 
our social system. No other nation has ever seen the same 
extent of self-sustained, self-organized, and self-regulated intel- 
ligence and piety, in the same class of persons. ; 

Il. The A whose benefit is ostensibly sought in these insti- 
tutions consists of the Children. 

With regard to the value of Sunday-school instruction to 
children, nothing could be more easy than to get up such de- 
scriptions as may seem to show that it is a mockery—instruction 
only in name. This might be done by fixing on localities where 
infant labour is in great demand, where the labour, as in some of 
our mining districts, is of a degrading tendency, and where, 
from the general cast of the population, competent teachers are 
not to be obtained. But to exhibit such schools as specimens of 


‘the Sunday-school system throughout the land would be most 


unjust. From such instances nothing can be inferred in respect 
to the character of Sunday-school instruction in our cities and 
towns, in populous districts where there is a considerable middle 
class from whom to obtain funds, and a supply of teachers; or 
even in rural districts, where the Sunday-school is often well 
conducted, sometimes mainly by the family of the clergyman, 
and frequently with the assistance of the junior members of the 
few educated families that may be about him. 

Even in the best schools, moreover, it is easy to find a large 
number of children who have the very elements of knowledge to 
acquire. But it must be remembered that the children in Sunday- 
schools are of all ages, very many of them so young that their 
being thus wanting in knowledge is natural and inevitable. Our 
knowledge, accordingly, of the comparative numbers of children 
in a Sunday-school who cannot read, or who may happen to 
return foolish answers to wise questions, can warrant no judgment 
on this point, except as we know the comparative ages of the 
children examined. Great numbers of these children are learning 
to read in infant-schools, dame-schools, and day-schools, and they 
are sent to the Sunday-school mainly for the sake of the moral 
and religious instruction which may be there obtained. To judge 
correctly about the value of Sunday-school teaching, we must 
endeavour to compare the state of ignorance in which the children 
commonly enter such schools, with the instructed state in which 
they commonly leave them. 

One obvious benefit of the Sunday-school to a large portion of 
its scholars consists in its tendency, not only to perpetuate the 
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elementary knowledge acquired in the day-school, but to di 

the young mind to further improvement. With the children of 
the operative and labouring classes attendance at day-schools ceases 
early, very many of them being sent to some kind of employment 
before they are twelve years of age. It is when attendance at the 
day-school ceases that the Sunday-school instruction becomes 
especially valuable. Great numbers who would otherwise have 
forgotten the little they had learned, are thus retained in some 
habit of reading, and are thus encouraged in the effort to add to 
their little stock of knowledge. The Sunday-school library is 
perhaps open to them. Other books at the disposal of the teacher 
are often placed in their hands. Information of a more varied 
and interesting description than the course of day-school instruc- 
tion would include, is obtained—such as a better acquaintance with 
sacred geography and Scripture history, and with good elementary 
books on general history, biography, and on some of the sciences. 
By such training, not a few Sunday scholars become qualified 
to take upon them the office of teachers. In day-schools, each 
child is more or less lost in the crowd of children, and can receive 
but little immediate attention from the master or mistress. But 
it is otherwise in the Sunday-school. The class of each teacher 
is small, the instruction is immediate, the character of the child 
is closely inspected and known, and, as the consequence, a more 
marked hevdignuest of the youthful mind becomes manifest. 
But it is in the moral and religious character of the instruction 
given in the Sunday-school, that its chief distinction and value 
consist. We have before said, and we repeat, we have no great 
opinion of the religious knowledge which is communicated, or 
which can be communicated in acommon day-school. We never 
knew an instance of a youth tracing religious impression to such 
teaching. We do not say that the mind may not have added 
something to its ideas about religion while under such tuition. 
But we have never known the awakening or the fo8tering of a 
religious spirit attributed to that agency. But, on the contrary, 
few things are more common than to see a marked improvement 
in the moral feeling of children as the result of the pains taken 
with them in a Sunday-school, or than to see the children of a 
pious teacher become pious. In endeavouring to account for 
this difference, it must not be assumed that the masters and 
mistresses of our common day-schools are never pious; they are 
often eminently so, and not unfrequently make earnest effort to 
convey religious impressions, as well as religious ideas, to the 
mind of the children. But there seems to be something in the 
necessary working of a day-school unfavourable to the success of 
such effort. The real cause of this difference will be found in 
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the more directly religious character of the instruction, and in 
the greater quietude and immediateness of the contact which 
takes place between the mind of the teacher and the taught. If 
the Sunday-school does not intervene to connect the children of 
the common day-school with a religious influence, they commonly 
drift off into the world, and become wholly lost to such influence. 
So important is the mission of Sunday-schools in respect to that 
large portion of the community, the children of our operative and 
labouring classes—those who are to become fathers and mothers 
to three-fourths of the next generation ! 

But there are two great defects in this otherwise valuable sys- 
tem of appliances. It does not retain its hold long enough on the 
older scholars: and it does not expand and adapt itself so as to 
take in classes of children who are not sufficiently clean, or accus- 
tomed to mix with children of a somewhat better class than 
themselves, to be in place in our ordinary Sunday-school. 

With regard to the first defect, some spirited attempts have 
been made to remove it by the formation of Bible classes. 
These embrace a higher sort of instruction than is found in the 
Sunday-school, and are conducted, sometimes by the pastor, and 
sometimes by other competent persons. They cannot be too 
highly praised; but this network, if we may so describe it, is 
not of sufficient breadth and texture to accomplish all that is 
required. The slippery fishes which elude it or escape from it, 
are, we fear, much more numerous than those which are 
retained by it. The great want is, that fully as much systematic 
effort should be made to retain a hold on youth between four- 
teen and twenty, as to influence the mind of children between 
seven and fourteen. 

While this improvement is needed at the one end of the 
system, there is another no less needed at the other end. Those 
children of the lowest class, of which we have spoken—those 
ragged outcasts from all culture and decency, if they are ever to 
be reached, it must be, we conceive, by an extension of the 
branch Sunday-school plan for the purpose, upon a scale embrac- 
ing more system, and of much greater extent, than is at present 
existing. Why should not every great city, and every consider- 
able town, possess its branch school association, consisting of 
benevolent and pious persons of all religious connexions, who 
should direct their labours to the lowest sections of the popula- 
tion, in the spirit of men feeling it to be their hallowed vocation 
—‘to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit 
the forsaken? We are aware that something considerable in this 
way has been done in a few localities, but only just enough to 
show how much more needs to be done, and might be done with 
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the aid of more system and of a more ample agency. We are 
too much disposed to be content if the regular school-house has 
its expected complement of children, without sufficiently asking 
ourselves what has become of those who have left, or whether the 
resent number of scholars embraces anything like the proportion 
m the entire district that should be brought under instruc- 
tion. Ifit be a virtue not to despise the day of small things, there 
is a sense in which, as regards such enterprises, it is by no means 
a virtue to be content with moderate things. 
III. The effect of Sunday-schools in relation to the Commu- 
nity it is not easy to estimate. We know enough to be assured 
that it must be manifold and vast; but the real extent of this influ- 
ence can only be matter of conjecture. It is a fact, that at least 
some two millions of families, from the humbler classes in this 
country, are entrusting their children every Sunday to the affec- 
tionate and pious oversight of this quarter of a million of young 
a that these families are so doing in the most perfect confi- 
ence that whatever may be the case with other schools, in the Sun- 
day-school their children can take no harm, and will be greatly at 
fault if they do not obtain good. To our mind this fact is deeply 
interesting. This bond of pure moral confidence which unites 
these millions of parents with these myriads of teachers, for the 
benefit of this large proportion of our rising population, is in 
itself highly beautiful, and as regards its influence on our social 
state, it must be momentous. It does not a little to diffuse 
through the land the wholesome conviction that religion, after 
all, is not a thing of mere convention, or only another form of 
human selfishness, but a generous reality. Anything that should 
tend to disturb this course of se unbidden, ge 
effort, on the one hand, or to take away occasion for this mora 
response, so strong and natural, on the other, would not only be 
a national calamity, but one the extent of which no man could 
limit ! 
Judging from the accounts of Sunday-schools which some 
men have published, and from the talk respecting them, in which 
some elegant West-end divines have been pleased to indulge of 
late, we should not rate these institutions at any great price. 
But we must be permitted to assure such parties, that if the half 
of the little which children are said to learn in their day-schools 
is not to be subsequently lost, it must be retained by the inter- 
vention of the Sunday-school; and that if their teaching of the 
young is to be the moral and religious affair they insist on, that, too, 
must be accomplished, for the greater part, by the Sunday-school. 
Of the publications at the head of this article it is not neces- 
sary to speak largely. The Sunday-school Teachers’ Magazine is 
a most useful periodical. It abounds with valuable information 
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and judicious counsel in respect to Sunday-school instruction. 
It is an admirable depository of the lessons derived from experi- 
ence in its particular department. Its present circulation is, we 
understand, above four thousand, and it deserves to be much more 
widely known. The little book bearing the name of Mr. Althans, 
is a gem of its kind, full of wise suggestions. The Teachers’ 
Companion is a work of more pretension, and is of great worth. 
We are happy to see that so good a bvok has reached to its 
‘ fifth thousand.’ The following is the table of ‘contents’ relating 
to. the one chapter headed ‘ Sunday-school We 
extract it, because it may suffice to show that the effects which 
we attribute to Sunday-school tuition are at least aimed at, if 


not always realized, by those who are most devoted to its 
furtherance. 


‘BODILY TRAINING.—This duty especially belongs to daily 
tuition, but should not be neglected by the Sunday-school teacher—a 
three-fold classification of the scholars adopted in the consideration of 
this part of the subject. 

Lower Evementary Crassrs.—Regard to external ar;apgements 
—prevention or removal of injurious habits—~positions. of.tac, body... 

Uprer Evementary Crasses.—Correction” of restiessnesg-—this 
demands educational skill—its consequences if neglected.. . . 

Scripture Cxasses.—Great caution necessary in the application 
of outward restraint—two examples—the wandering eye—modes of 
correction—effects of evil example—promptitude and quiet obedience 
—how taught by some teachers...... Reasons why the subject has 
been so treated—effects of neglect—benefits of bodily training. 


MENTAL TRAINING.—Its importance—duty of instructors— 
urgent appeal—comparison of mental and bodily training—design of 
mental training—the formation of character—facilities afforded by 
Sunday Schools for its accomplishment—a working plan—threefold divi- 
sion of the subject—discipline of the affections, memory, and judgment. 

Lower ExLementary Cuasses.—The affections—effects of culti- 
vation—kindly feelings often checked—opposite treatment—its happy 
results. 

Urrer Exvementary Cxiasses.—The memory—bad memories— 
how improved—aid afforded by arrangement and association—scolding 
process—means for strengthening the memory. 

Scripture Ciasses.—The judgment—this faculty should also be 
disciplined—necessity and influence of cultivation—attacks of sophistry 
—the tendency of religious truths. The necessity for training the 
affections, memory, and judgment, undeniable—the single point se- 
lected for especial consideration not the only one—five other topics 
presented as examples. 

Comprehensive view of the mental faculties. — Treatment of the 
different intellectual powers—a complete enumeration of means, or 
specific directions impracticable. 
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Regard to order in their cultivation —A regular succession should 
be observed—connexion between attention and memory—evils of dis- 
regarding the proper order—advantages of its due observance. 
Suitable exercises.—Each power of the mind demands a separate 
kind of exercise—full development often attained by opposite means 
of training —unity of the whole. 
Just expectations—permanent and important results—slowness of 
the process—impatience corrected—perseverance and skill demanded, 
Uniformity of mind—not to be expected nor attempted—contrary 
to the decrees of God. 
Closing | thought—a solemn truth—the discipline of the feelings— 
ty g—religious infl —three most important subjects— 
their examination recommended—a plan of investigation suggested— 
how the difficulties may be overcome—the labours of others available 
—results are enjoyed, but the steps by which they were obtained are 
not seen—an earnest entreaty and appeal founded on this fact.’ 


The final ‘ appeal’ in this treatise is cited for the same reason. 


‘ Final appeal.—A review of your duties, with an especial reference 
to -elass teaching, has -been thus completed; and what is the effect 
prodqe¢d. upon, ming? Are you now resolved to devote some 
portion of every week. to the.diligent preparation for duty; and deter- 
mained, with each revyn ng Sabbath, still more conscientiously to 
atcempt the performance of your important and responsible engage- 
ments? If such resolves be called into existence by this book, the 
time spent in its perusal will not have been occupied in vain. Do not, 
however, imagine that all the duties which belong to your office have 
been considered; many, even as it regards the scholar, still remain 
unnoticed. There are the duties connected with a systematic visitation 
of every child in your class, whether regularly present, or frequently 
absent from the school; with the spiritual and temporal relief of your 
scholars and their parents, in times of sickness or distress; with the 
school lending library; with week-day evening meetings of the scholars, 
for the purpose of devotion, or for the communication of information 
upon Scripture geography, and other biblical and scientific subjects 
illustrative of the word of God. Besides these duties relating to the 
scholars, those which you owe to fellow-teachers, to the superintendent 
of the school, to your pastor, and to the whole Christian church, will 
claim your most serious attention. A notice of all these subjects was 
proposed in the original plan of this work, but the design has been 
abandoned, in order to render the review of your preparation for 
duty, and its performance on the Sabbath, more complete. Study 
diligently the thoughts and suggestions which have been offered upon 
these two points, and strive also to obtain a comprehensive view of 
every part of your duty. If the arguments employed to support the 
duty of preparation be satisfactory, and you are fully convinced that 
the demands which have been made are just; if the practical sugges- 
tions here given to assist you in the performance of your duty prove 
useful, and you are led to dedicate yourself unreservedly to the cause 
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of youthful education, then the desires of the author are so far accom- 
lished. 

. ‘ Have the exertions now made, however, failed to accomplish these 
results; and do you express disappointment that religious doctrines 
have not been made more prominent in that portion of the foregoing 
plan which has been completed? Are you astonished that personal 
piety, and the strict observance of public religious duties, have not 
been prominently inculcated? That in treating of the subject of 
instruction, our notices of the fundamental truths of Christianity have 
been dismissed in a few sentences, while many pages have been filled 
with remarks on bodily and mental training, and on their combined 
results? That in the observations upon the instruction of scripture 
elasses, no allusion has been made to the rites and worship of the 
Jews, to the history of ancient nations, to the accomplishment of 
prophecy, and to the rise and progress of the Christian church; while 
remarks on the mental faculties, on social duties, on prejudice, and on 
morality, have been freely introduced? One plain reason will, how- 
ever, sufficiently answer such objections, and explain these apparent 
anomalies in a work which professes to treat of religious education.— 
The difficulty of exhibiting the doctrinal and experimental portions of 
the religion of Jesus Christ was not the cause; for notwithstanding 
the contrariety of opinion which is found among teachers, the author 
believes that all the difficulties connected with the exhibition of the 
plan of salvation through Jesus Christ, as far as it regards Sunday- 
school instruction, might have been fairly overcome. But the great 
number of standard books which already exist on systematic theolog 
and personal religion, on the advantages of an enlarged acquaintance 
with the sacred volume, on the customs and worship of the chosen 
people of God, and on the fulfilment of prophecy, render the task of 
presenting these subjects to religious instructors comparatively un- 
necessary; while the absence of a book in which a comprehensive view 
of the details of Sunday-school teaching is set forth, would seem not 
only to demand that an attempt should be made to supply this acknow- 
ledged deficiency; but, that the attempt which is made should, as far 
as practicable, be confined to those topics which more immediately 
belong to the work of instruction and discipline.’ 


According to Mr. Baines’ returns from the counties of York, 
Lancaster, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, in 1843, we are warranted 
in concluding that the Sunday-schools connected with the different 
bodies of nonconformists in our towns and great cities, and through 
our manufacturing districts, are considerably more than double 
the number connected with the Church of England. We must 
venture ‘to say, also, that, making allowance for instances of 
exception, the schools connected with the nonconformists are 
much more efficient than those connected with the state church, 
This arises in part from the difference between the conformist 
and nonconformist systems. The tendencies of the latter are 
more favourable to self-reliance and independent action; and 
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the teachers are not only more zealous and competent, but exist 
in much greater proportion as compared with the number of the 
scholars. In the support of common day-schools, however, 
churchmen are greatly in advance of nonconformists, partly from 
their greater wealth, and the greater leisure of their clergy, and 
artly fyom their preponderating influence through the rural 
istricts. Should the Minutes of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, which, while we write, are exciting so much 
controversy, really be carried out, a mighty and most mischievous 
change in this respect must ensue. The government bribes will 
be all on the side of the church day-schools, and tend necessarily 
to drain the nonconformist The degree in 
which such a scheme should succeed, must be the degree in 
which bad blood would be diffused through the body politic —the 
very best elements of our social system being those where the 
deepest wrong would be felt to have been inflicted. 


Art. IX. (1.) Ireland, Historical and Statistical. By Gro. Lewis 
Situ. Vols. 1 and 2. London: Whittaker and Co. 1847. 

(2.) The Case of Ireland Stated. By Rosert Homes, Esq. Dub- 
lin: J. M‘Clashen. Fifth Edition. 1847. 

(3.) Reproductive Employment. By W. Smitu O’Brien, Esq., M.P. 
Dublin: J. M‘Clashen. 1847. 

(4.) The Winter of 1846-7 in Antrim, §c. By A. Snarro Aparg, 
Esq., F.R.S. Second Edition. London: J. Ridgway. 1847. 

(5.) Letters on the State of Ireland. By the Eart of Rosse. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son. 1847. 

(6.) Observations on an Irish Poor Law. By Joun Rosert Goptey, 
Esq., addressed to the Committee of Landed Proprietors, 
assembled in Dublin, January, 1847. Dublin: Grant & Bolton. 

7.) Self-supporting Colonization. Ireland saved without Cost to 
the Imperial Treasury. By R. Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. London: 
J. Ridgway; and Smith, Elder, and Co. 1847. 

(8.) How to Re-construct the Industrial Condition of Ireland. By 
JamEs Warp, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1847. 

(9.) Letter to Lord John Russell, M.P., &c., on the Reclamation of 
Waste Lands, from Ricpy Wason, Esq. New Edition. 
London: Ridgway. 1847. 


IRELAND is a theme which suggests unwelcome and painful 
associations, but we cannot separate ourselves from it. Alarm- 
ing events, tremendous aT HE thrust it upon us, and 
compel our attention. The subject is at once trite and perplex- 
ing, familiar and unknown, a beaten path through a region un- 
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explored. The Quarterly Review, for March, 1847, says, ‘It is no 
‘doubt a late hour in the history of that country, and of our 
‘ connexion with it, but, however mortifying the avowal, it is but 
‘ the dawn of our acquaintance.’ A whole library of books and 
treatises on the subject, emanating from the most gifted and in- 
telligent minds, we are told, ‘ produced little effect on even the 
‘ most cultivated orders of our countrymen, and we have now 
‘evidence enough that it produced absolutely none among 
‘classes whose opinions have come to be of the most direct 
* and commanding importance.’ If this be true, the famine was 
needed to discharge the office of a schoolmaster. The materials 
of knowledge, indeed, were abundant enough. The lesson was 
before us in all sorts of type; but it seems we required the rod 
to overcome our apathy, and to compel us to study it as we ought. 
Those whose opinions have commanding importance in relation 
to the destiny of Ireland, cannot without guilt and peril remain 
any longer in ignorance. Without presuming to determine the 
measure of truth in the statement of our contemporary, we feel 
bound to avail ourselves of the present disposition of the public 
mind, to lay before it facts and statistics, the right appreciation 
of which is vitally interesting at this momentous juncture. 

The rental of Ireland is estimated at from thirteen to fourteen 
millions. Its annual exports amount to sixteen millions. The 
Commons’ committee of 1830, valued the Irish exports to Great 
Britain in the year 1825 at £7,048,936. The Irish Railway 
Commissioners raised that estimate to £9,243,210, and made the 
searegete value of Irish exports for the year 1835, £16,693,685. 

e different commodities and their quantities, tonnage, and 
value, are set forth in the Appendix to their Report, B. p. 91. 
As specimens we shall cite,—Live stock, 1,953,1152.; wheat, 
barley, oats, flour, &c., 4,202,265/.; bacon, beef, butter, &c., 
5,050,4122. 

‘ The sum of 16,693,685/. may appear large as the value of Irish 
exports to Great Britain, but it will not diminish upon a close inquiry. 
Fluctuations, no doubt, will be found to occur. One year, the live 
stock shipped will be more, and the cured provisions less; and so it 
may prove, upon examination, with the articles of corn and meal. 
But, upon the whole, looking at the specific calculation made by the 
railway commissioners, noting the details produced from time to time, 
as curiosities, in other quarters—as, for instance, the number of cattle 
carried by the Bristol and Liverpool steam-boats; and above all, test- 
ing the items in the railway reports by those of a like nature returned 
in the tables of the Board of Trade, we are by no means disposed to 
represent the present annual value of the Irish exports to England 


(and Scotland) at lower figures than those already given.”—(Smith, 
vol. i. p. 20.) 
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The people who pay this large rental, (which some rate at six- 
teen millions,) and raise this amount of exported produce, num- 
bered, at the last census in 1841, considerably more than eight 
millions. They occupy 1,328,839 dwellings. Of these no less 
than 1,024,575 are mud cabins! There are 625,356 families, 
numbering 3,470,725 persons, living in single rooms. The rural 
population amounts to the enormous proportion of about seven to 
one of those who live in towns! The ordinary wages of the 
labouring portion of the agricultural population vary in the south 
and west in 4d. to 10d., and in the east and north from 8d. 
to 12d. But these wages are far from being steady or constant. 
The Poor Inquiry Commissioners, in their Third Report, p. 5, 
give this estimate :—‘ The number of persons out of work and 
* in distress thirty weeks in the year, 585,000. The number of 
‘persons dependent upon them 1,800,000,—in the whole 
* 2,385,000.’ Of this wretched population the Census Commis- 
sioners returned as unable to read 3,766,066. 

The memorable testimony borne by Lord Devon’s land com- 
mission to the condition of these people, though often quoted, 
deserves to be repeated at this time. Every member of that 
commission was an Irish landlord, and as they went through 
the country making their inquiries, they dined and slept in ‘the 
houses of the parties whose conduct they were investigating, and 
whose character would be affected by their decision. Yet, in 
1845, they unanimously reported to Parliament that— 


‘ The agricultural labourers of Ireland suffer the greatest privations 
and hardships; they depend upon precarious and casual employment 
for their subsistence; they are badly housed, badly fed, badly clothed, 
and badly paid for their labours. It would be impossible to describe 
adequately the sufferings and privations which the cottiers and 
labourers, and their families, in most parts of the country, endure. In 
many districts, their only food is the potato, their only beverage, water; 
their cabins are seldom a protection against the weather; a bed or a 
blanket is a rare luxury: nearly in all, their pig and their manure 
heap constitute their only property. A large proportion of the entire 
population comes within the designation of agricultural labourers, and 
endure sufferings greater than the people of any other country in 
Europe have to sustain. .... It would be impossible for language 
to convey an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry 
have been reduced, or of the disease, misery, and even vice, which 
they have propagated in the towns wherein they have settled; so that 
not only they who have been ejected have been rendered miserable, 
but they have carried with them and propagated their misery wherever 
they have dwelt.’ 


Such has been the normal state of this people,—such the ante- 
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cedents to the famine! Beside and around these famishing mul- 
titudes there are five million acres of reclaimable land pus 
waste! And English agriculturists have estimated that if the 
cultivated portion of the Irish soil were tilled properly, it would, 
while employing and supporting this pauper population, yield 
double its present produce. Hence we must infer some great 
radical vice in the structure of Irish society. This vice has grown 
with its growth and strengthened with its strength fer many an 
age. When the population was only one-third of its present 
amount the evil was the same. In the year 1764, Mr. Serjeant 
Fitzgibbon thus spoke in the [rish House of Commons :— 


‘I must remind you that Ireland is not more than one-third peopled; 
our trade lies under such disadvantages, that two thirds of the popula- 
tion are unemployed, and are consequently condemned to the most de- 
plorable indigence. . . . We have neither foreign trade nor home con- 
sumption sufficient to distribute the conveniences of life among us 
with a reasonable equality, nor sufficient to pay any tax proportioned 
to our number. . . . This island is supposed to contain 3,000,000: of 
these, two live, like the beast of the field, upon a root pulled out of the 
earth, almost without hovels for shelter, or clothes for covering. .. . 
What mode of taxation can be devised? Shall we tax leather, where 
no shoes are worn, or tallow, where no candles are burned? What 
tax can be devised on the necessaries of life, where they consist 
wholly of roots and water ? 


Towards the close of the century, the son of this gentleman 
became successively attorney-general and lord chancellor of 
Ireland, and was a principal instrument in crushing the rebellion 
and effecting the Union. While attorney-general he thus spoke 
in the House of Commons :— 


‘I am well acquainted with the province of Munster, and it is im- 
possible for human wretchedness to exceed that of the miserable 
tenantry of that province. I know that the unhappy tenantry are 
ground to powder by the relentless landlord. I know that, far from 
being able to give the clergy their tithes, they have not food or raiment 
for themselves. The landlord grasped the whole; and sorry I am 
to add, that, not satisfied with the present extortion, some landlords 
have been so base as to instigate the insurgents to rob the clergy of 
their tithes, not in order to alleviate the distresses of their tenantry, 
but that they might add the clergy’s share to the cruel rack-rents they 
already paid. The poor people of Munster lived in a more abject 
state of poverty than human beings could be supposed able to bear: 
their miseries were intolerable.’ 


For nearly a century past, some parts of Ireland have been 
famous, or rather infamous, for the agrarian outrages which have 
abounded in them, rendering life and property insecure, and 
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expelling capitalists from the country. ‘We have histories of 
* the Levellers and Whiteboys of 1761, of the Right Boys and 
* Oak Boys in 1764, of Steel Riss in 1772, of Right Boys, Peep- 
‘ o’-Day Boys, and Defenders in 1785, of Orangemen and United 
* Irishmen in 1798, of Thrashers and Carders in 1806; and in 
‘each of the years 1807, 1811, 1817, 1818, 1820, 1821, 1826, 
* 1832, and 1833, we have had White Feet, Black Feet, Shanavats, 
‘ Caravats, Rockites, Terry Alts, and Ribbonmen, down to the 
‘ present time. It is almost superfluous to add, that Insurrection 
* Acts, Arms Acts, and Coercion Acts, have never ceased to swell 
‘the statute book during the whole of this unhappy period.’ 
(Smith, vol. ii. p. 420.) How shall we account for this per- 
petual tendency to disturbance and outrage? At present we 
shall let eminent Irish authorities answer the question. Hardy, 
in his Life of Lord Charlemont, says: ‘ Exorbitant rents, low 
‘ wages, farms of enormous extent, let by their rapacious and 
‘ indolent proprietors to monopolizing land-jobbers, to be re-let 
‘ by intermediate oppressors, for five times their value, among 
‘ the wretched starvers upon potatoes and water; these were un- 
‘ doubtedly the first and original causes of the disturbances ; 
‘ obvious to the slightest inspection, though resolutely denied, and 
‘ every public investigation into them impudently ovens by 
* those whose sordid interest opposed their removal.’ 

Resolute denial of their oppressions, and insolent frustration 
of inquiry, are, then, no new devices of the Irish landlords. They 


are to the manner born, and are only doing as their fathers before 
them. 


‘ ¢ What,’ exclaimed Judge Fletcher—‘ What is the wretched peasant 
todo? Hunted from the spot where he had first drawn his breath, 
where he had first seen the light of heaven—incapable of procuring 
any other means of subsistence—can we be surprised that, being of un- 
enlightened and uneducated habits, he should rush on the perpetration 
of crimes followed by the punishment of the rope and the gibbet? 
Nothing remains for them, thus harassed, thus destitute, but with a 
strong hand to deter the stranger from intruding upon their farms, and 
to extort from the weakness of the landlords—from whose gratitude 


and good feeling they have failed to win it—a sort of preference for 
the ancient tenantry.’ 


Baron Foster, addressing the House of Lords, after stating 
that the proximate cause of all the agrarian disturbances was the 
extreme physical misery of the people, coupled with the cruel 
enforcement of pecuniary claims which it was perfectly impos- 
sible for them to meet, said: ‘I have assigned what I conceive 
‘ to be the proximate causes of these disturbances. I think the 
* remote one is a radically vicious structure of society which prevails 
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‘in many parts of Ireland, and which has originated in the events 
‘ of Irish history, and which may be in a great measure palliated, 
‘ but which it would, I fear, be extremely difficult now wholly to 
‘ change.’ Of this vicious structure of society and its cause, thus 
truly indicated, we shall have more to say hereafter. In the 
meantime, we may remark, that perhaps the most significant— 
certainly the most authentic and positive—expression of its ten- 
dencies will be found in a recent dictum of the highest authority 
on the Irish bench. Chief Justice Pennefather, delivering judg- 
ment, in the year 1843, in the case of Delapp v. Leonard, used 
the following words: ‘The whole code relating to landlord and 
‘ tenant in this country was framed with a view to the interests of 
‘ the landlord, and to enforce the payment of rent by the tenant. 
‘ The interest of the tenant never entered into the contemplation of the 
legislature.’ 

Among even the most liberal friends of Ireland in this country, 
there prevails, we are sorry to say, a settled feeling of despond- 
ency. They think that help is vain for those who cannot be 
induced to help themselves. This unfortunate feeling may be 
partly owing to prejudice and a want of due information ; but 
that it has some reason on its side, it were folly to deny. The 
great social fault of the Irish may be expressed in one word— 
dependence. They depend on their clergy ; they depend on their 
landlords; they depend on their leaders; they depend on the 
government; they depend on every thing and every body but 
themselves. 

Now, if this be an original and incurable vice of the Celtic 
nature, there is little hope for Ireland ; but if it be only or chiefly 
a habit, superinduced by adverse circumstances and bad institu- 
tions, there is much. ‘These can be changed, and then we can 
safely calculate on a gradual reformation. It is remarkable that 
the ancient Celtic tribes of Ireland carried their self-reliance to 
excess. They were obstinately and fiercely independent; and 
in their churches, the democratic and self-governing — held 
out longest against the encroaching and centralizing despotism 
of Rome. Perhaps a candid examination of this subject will 
lead us to the conclusion, that there is nothing in the social con- 
dition of Ireland which a similar destiny would not have produced 
in any of those races deemed most self-reliant ; and that, in fact, 
the best of those races have been reduced to a similar condition 
by similar causes. Why, then, may not the Irish rise as they 
have risen? The Times newspaper is, we are glad to see, 
relenting in its antipathy to the Celt, and has been submitting 
its philosophy to the correction of history. A late number of 
that journal contained the following, preceded by a saving clause 
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that there is something in Celtic blood, which we will not dis- 
pute :— 

‘In what did the Saxon of the twelfth century, sharing acorns 
with his swine, or hunted by the capricious tyranny of his Norman 
lord, differ from his descendant in after generations, but in the degree 
of countenance extended to him by the law? And now, how much 
more like is the English labourer of our time to his Irish compeer 
than to the wretched being, half slave, half mendicant, whose life was 
passed in the alternations of villanage and vagabondage! And to 
what does he owe that dissimilarity but to the laws, by which both his 
condition was reclaimed and his character elevated? Century after 
century, generation after generation, and finally, year after year, bore 
testimony to the improved condition of the English peasant, and the 
wise benevolence of the state. From the chains of serfdom and the 
penalties of vagrancy he was gradually raised to a share in the 
benefits of civilization, and a rank among the orders of the common- 
wealth. With new privileges came a new spirit and a new demeanour. 
His sullen endurance became dogged pertinacity—his meek silence, a 
placid self-respect. The same laws may not, indeed, Saxonize the Celtic 
mind, but that they will raise, strengthen, and dignify, is just as pro- 
bable as it is true that men’s feelings are in all times and places amenable 
to the influences of kindness, encouragement, and hope. . . . Had 
Englishmen been, like the Irish, alternately goaded by oppression and 
stupified by neglect, they would have sunk into the same lethargy that 
has deadened the Irish soul. They would have sat, like the Irish, 
with folded arms, on the edge of subterranean and untried wealth; or in 
the face of anticipated but unrepelled famine, they would lounge, like 
the Irish, on the shore of a sea whose produce they never sought, and 
cumber the surface of a soil whose fertility they never cared to aug- 
ment. But kind Heaven has blessed them with a nobler fate and 
more auspicious laws; they can therefore afford to look with con- 
temptuous pity on the Celtic cottier, suckled in poverty which he is 
too callous to feel, or too supine to mend.’—(March 31st.) 

The conquered Saxons owed their liberation and elevation 
chiefly to commerce. But if they had been cursed with a 
potato diet, it is questionable whether they would have had suffi- 
cient spirit to break the yoke of their Norman lords. The Nor- 
man conquest of Ireland, which was the sequel and complement 
to that of England, but unfortunately protracted for four centuries, 
and transmitting its influences with little counteraction to our own 
times, has occupied the attention of most recent writers on the 
social condition of that country. Mr. Lewis Smith devotes the 
greater part of his two volumes to an elaborate historical review 
of the connexion of the two islands. In fact, without some 
notice of the past we can neither comprehend the present nor 
provide for the future. The most comprehensive glance at the 
past history of Ireland is found in the eloquent pamphlet of 
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Mr. Holmes. This gentleman is now, we believe, the father of 
the Irish bar, where he still retains immense practice. He might 
have been long since a judge, even lord chief justice, or lord 
chancellor, but he would not accept so much as a silk gown 
from any Fog overnment. Yet so far from joining in the 
agitation for st he has, in this work, treated it with ridicule 


and contempt. The singularly independent position of this 
venerable patriot entitles him to a hearing, even if the wonder- 
ful vigour of his mind, the fire of his oratory, and the force of 
his argument, did not command it. With his ideas of nationality 
this journal, of course, cannot sympathize :— 


‘ Had Ireland—nearly girt by the Atlantic, and embraced within 
the sphere of European civilization and intelligence—been left as in- 
dependent in will as in station, is it to be conceived that she would at 
this day exhibit the miserable contrast which she presents to the opu- 
lence, the power, and the polity of England? . . . By what is called 
the Norman Conquest, England only changed a monarch,’ (and an 
aristocracy;) ‘ her national individuality remained. But Ireland pre- 
sented to the ambitious invader the sole idea of a desirable accession to 
a feudal crown. The principle of separate existence and individual 
growth was destroyed. No sense of common interest, no talents and 
fortune of the soldier, no wisdom and virtue of the sage, could be 
found to unite the scattered elements of the people. The native Irish, 
improvident, turbulent, and divided—brave in battle, but rude in 
arms—continually sacrificing to personal or family vengeance every 
consideration of common safety and general good—became the prey of in- 
vaders less rude, and civilized enough to understand and employ the arti- 
fice of profiting by disunion, and converting the separation of clans into 
national subjugation. . . . The facility with which a number of Irish 
chieftains submitted to the first English invaders is not surprising, but it 
was fatal. It is idle to dispute about the precise nature of the sovereignty 
with which the English monarch was invested. Evidence stronger 
than that of charters and parliaments—evidence written in the tears 
and blood of the natives, exhibit Ireland, from the invasion of 
Henry IL., as the pure acquisition of conquest, begun, completed, and 
retained by the sword.’ 

‘ After the English had once secured a footing in the country, the 
annihilation of Ireland as an independent state was inevitable. The 
subjugation of the inhabitants was difficult and tedious. Long after 
the doom of their country had been fixed, the chieftains of some ex- 
tensive district or numerous sept, stung with insult, provoked by 
injury, roused by indignant feeling, tormented by the recollection of 
departed power, or impelled by the keen sense of self-preservation, 
fought for vengeance or for safety, and struggled for local indepen- 
dence with a frequency and an obstinacy which prolonged common 
suffering without the chance, or indeed the design, of effecting common 
emancipation. From inability, ignorance, prejudice, or private in- 
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terest, no vigorous, comprehensive plan of conquest and civilization 
was ever adopted by the invaders. Enough was done to secure pro- 
vincial subjection, but not enough to make that subjection either profit- 
able to the master or comfortable to the slave. Crude, desultory, un- 
connected schemes succeeded or supplanted each other, according to 
the leisure, the resources, or the temper of the English court, or the 
character and talents of its deputies, without a knowledge of the real 
value of the acquisition, or an enlightened and liberal view either of 
colonial connexion or provincial dependence. The system of pale, and 
the vaunted system of plantation, were founded on the cruel expulsion 
of the natives from possessions dear to them from habit, and necessary 
for the support of life. War created national antipathies, and national 
antipathies terminated in the more deadly and more lasting antipathies 
of religion. . . . The right of private judgment in matters of religion 
is the sacred, irrefragable principle, which justified the Protestant in 
renouncing the tenets and authority of the church of Rome. But this 
right, the clear vindication of his own conduct, the Protestant re- 
spected not in others. From the first, the Protestant religion ap- 
peared in Ireland, not recommended by reason and persuasion, but 
imposed by force—imposed by a power whose progress ‘in the bene- 
ficial work of conquering, and thereby breaking, a savage nation to the 
salutary discipline of civil order and good laws,’ could be traced only 
by mangled corses and desolated plains. The profession of popery 
became highly penal. Thence arose a new and more permanent basis 
of English power in Ireland. By means of this division into two 
great religious sects—the Protestant comprising many subdivisions 
among its members—the English nation was more easily inflamed 
against the Irish people, and the Irish people more fatally armed 
against itself. The name of papist became a sufficient apology for any 
act of injustice against the person who bore it, and the fury of bigotry 
was added to the desire of forfeiture in continuing a system of ruthless 
plunder and extirpation. It has been the curse of Ireland to derive no 
benefit from the wisdom or the virtue of English sovereigns, yet to be 
the peculiar victim of their follies and their crimes. Elizabeth is the 
pride of English annals; but the conduct of Elizabeth and her deputies 
in Ireland was savage and impolitic in the extreme. The continued 
and merciless fury of her commanders drove the miserable natives to 
despair. Clemency was held to be incompatible with the fiscal in- 
terests of the crown. The acts of supremacy and conformity were 
imposed upon the people by force or fraud, and its attachment to 
popery was increased and confirmed by persecution.’ — (Holmes, 
pp- 6—10.) 

‘The mutual jealousy of chiefs—the blind vengeance of clans— 
hereditary feuds—distinction of colonist and native—English by blood 
and English by birth—had all their respective influence in the work of 
subjugation. But all these causes of evil were comparatively tran- 
sitory and feeble; they had their day of desolation, and they ceased. 
The cause was forgotten, and the desolation might have been repaired. 
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Religious bigotry succeeded, and remains. Potent and inveterate, 
blind and unforgiving, it embitters the present with the memory of 
the past—loads the living with the crimes of the dead—exalts creeds 
above practice—admits the evidence of mystery, rejects the evidence 
of fact, and prolongs hatred and hostility among those whom common 
suffering, common interest, and a common country, should unite 
firmly in sympathy, in affection, in object, and in action. The havoc 
of religious bigotry is worse than the havoc of war. The havoc of 
war is terrible, but temporary. It spreads destruction, but it does not 
annihilate the elements of reproduction; it violates the laws of 
humanity and the rights of nature, but it does not eradicate the prin- 
ciples upon which those laws and rights depend. It does not 
systematically corrupt the human heart; it rouses all its energies, and 
displays the heroism which saves, as well as the ambition which de- 
stroys. War has enthroned despots, but it has also given liberty to 
slaves. War is justified by self-defence against the wrongs of oppres- 
sion. Religious bigotry is unmitigated evil. —(Ibid. p. 16.) 


The work of confiscation and extirpation, began in the rei 
of Mary, was continued by Elizabeth, the Stuarts, Cromwell, 
and William III. Lord Clare stated in his speech on the Union, 
that no inconsiderable part of the island had been confiscated 
twice, —_ thrice in the course of a century. The forfeitures 


were deemed essential to the ‘ Protestant interest.’ ‘I did very 
* much wish,’ writes Ginkle, ‘ on one occasion, that some favour- 
‘able declaration might be emitted to break the Irish army, and 
‘save the cost of a field of battle. But I see our civil officers 
‘regard more adding 50. a year to the English proprietary in 
‘this kingdom, than saving En land the expense of 500,000/” 
Such were the designs with which the Anglo-Irish authorities 
counselled and even provoked war with the natives. Under the 
name of the Protestant interest, they wished to extend the 
landed interest ; and they have continued the same game to the 
cost of England, and the curse of Ireland down to the present 
day. This land question is, in fact, the root of all the bitterness 
between the two countries; for even religious animosities would 
have died away under a system of righteous laws and impartial 
administration. But such a system was deemed wholly incom- 

atible with the power of the new aristocracy, who were always 
inventing pretexts for their oppressions. e laws between 
landlord and tenant were made solely to secure the conquest, 
_ and guard the proprietors against the frauds of the disinherited 
‘Irish enemy,’ permitted, of necessity, to occupy and till the 
land, As Chief Justice Pennefather truly stated :—‘ The inte- 
rest of the tenant never entered into the contemplation of the 
legislature.’ 

NO. X. LL 
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There is among the manuscripts belonging to the king’s library 
in the British a work up vols., 
and intitled, ‘ An Account of Ireland in 1773.’ It bears no 
author’s name, but it is evidently the production of an accom- 
plished writer. He gives an able and correct description of the 
penal code which was then in operation. The effects of that code 
were terrible, not only in impoverishing, but in demoraliz- 
ing and degrading the people; and when we recollect that it 
was in full force seventy years ago, we cannot be surprised if 
some of its worst results should remain in the national character 
to the present day. If space permitted, we should gladly quote 
more largely from this manuscript, but we must confine ourselves 
to the following brief summary of those detestable laws:— 


‘ The laws of Ireland against papists are the harsh dictates of perse- 
cution, not the calm suggestions of reason and policy: they threaten the 
papists with penalties in case of foreign education, and yet allow them 
no education at home; they shut the doors of their own university 
against them, and forbid them to enter those of any other. No man 
shall go to lecture who will not go to church. A papist shall not be 
a divine, a physician, a lawyer, or a soldier; he shall be nothing but a 
papist. He can’t be a lawyer, for the law is not his friend; he can’t 
be a soldier, and draw his sword for his country, for he is forced to 
draw it against it. We will not admit him into our service, and yet 

* denounce vengeance against him if he engages in another. If he be- 
comes a trader or mechanic, he shall scarcely enjoy the rights of a 
citizen; if a farmer, he shall not cultivate or improve his possession, 
being discouraged by the short limitation of his tenure; and yet we com- 
plain of the dulness and laziness of a people, whose spirit is restrained 
Srom exertion, and whose industry has no rewards to excite it. This is one 
great cause why the Irish do not make a more rapid progress in tillage 
and manufactures. There are others; but if we remove these, the rest 
will be less sensibly felt. Humanity and policy equally demand it. 
The exiled soldier who now seeks bread in a foreign service will return 
a loyal subject, the slothful tradesman will be changed into a diligent 
artizan, the idle peasant will become a laborious husbandman, and two 
millions of people will be rendered useful, flourishing, and happy.’ 


This code was at length gradually relaxed, and in 1829 came 
Catholic Emancipation, too late to inspire gratitude, when the 
two millions had become six, and agitation had taught these 
millions their strength. But though the letter was repealed, the 

irit remained under the name of Protestant ascendancy, and 
Dublin Castle continued what it had been in the reign of the 
Beresfords, merely modifying its policy to meet the altered 
temper of the times. Distrust of the natives was still the pre- 
dominant feeling, and with all the force of instinct and interest 
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it prompted the government to keep the nation down. If ever 
there was a government whose influence tended to deprive the 
subjects of all self-reliance, and to render them helpless and 
assive, in an emergency like the present, it is that of Ireland. 
ts character has not been sufficiently attended to by the British 
people, and now is the time for them to look it in the face, and 
ask themselves,—what could even a Normanby or a Besbo- 
rough, a Morpeth or a Labouchere, a Drummond or a M‘Cul- 
lagh, do for the country under such a system, where they must 
breathe an atmosphere so ungenial to their spirit and so dan- 
gerous to their principles ? 
In the valuable work which stands at the head of our list, 
and which we can confidently recommend as a safe guide to in- 
uirers into the history and condition of the sister island, Mr. 
wis Smyth speaks out very plainly on the subject of the Irish 
government, and as this subject is one of great practical im- 
portance, we shall quote from him at some length :— 


‘ Inspecting these various establishments, a stranger’s first impres- 
sion is, that Ireland must be a country admirably well governed. 
Human ingenuity seems to have exhausted invention in providing 
departments and offices for the supervision, management, and en- 
couragement of the affairs of this portion of the empire. Here is a 
viceroy, and a court, a formidable military and naval array, every 
description of fiscal and civil functionary, and boards and commissions 
for all possible purposes—for cutting canals, constructing railways, 
opening navigations, draining bogs, and making harbours, piers, and 
post roads—as well as for providing a police, protecting the revenue, 
promoting education, and managing and maintaining the lands, goods, 
and chattels of the church by law established. Every improvement 
that can be desired, and every object that seems useful, is cherished 
and protected by a staff, appropriately salaried at the public expense. 
Other bodies, not mentioned, might have been added—such as boards 
for paving streets, and a commission for gas-lighting. You might 
almost fancy than an Irishman could not snuff a candle without the 
advice and assistance of government. But the more we dwell upon 
this assumption of duties not properly governmental, and this extreme 
care of small things, a suspicion arises that the whole system is a 
mistake in politics; and as we proceed in our examination, we become 
convinced that it is an abuse also. In a word, political corruption 
is the aim and end of all, and never was corruption more successfully 
applied. No man approaches the government without being more or 
less infected by its contagion. Let the office be what it may, appoint- 
ment to it is either the price of party services already rendered, or a 
bribe to others expected to be performed. Persons thus preferred, 
surrender, upon taking place, their own independence, and employ them- 
selves, while they fill it, in overawing or undermining the independence 
LL2 
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of others. They find the power of the government paramount wherever 
it is admitted or can penetrate, and the influence of the people, in a 
variety of important respects, insignificant, and in others a nonentity. 
Once engrafted upon the system, they imbibe its essential nature, and 
make it the subtle business of the rest of their lives, if not to put down 
the people as a nuisance whenever they come in contact with the govern- 
ment, at least, to hold them in leading strings, and move them as so 
many docile instruments for accomplishing any measures it may suit the 
pleasure or the interest of their rulers to introduce.’—(Smyth, vol. i. 
pp. 38, 39.) 

But, at least, the Irish gentry, and men of talent among the 
natives, derive the benefit of so much public money and official 
training, and these must be so many bonds to attach the community 
to its paternal government. Reader, if such be your notion, you 
know little of Ireland, or of the policy of our Irish government. 
There are three principal officers in the administration ofits affairs 
—the lord lieutenant, the lord chancellor, and the chief secretary. 
Until the present government changed the system, it had been the 
constant practice to appoint Englishmen to these high and profit- 
able offices. The first mentioned was generally reserved for some 
needy nobleman, who got out of difficulties by means of its 
splendid salary. From the year 1711 to the Union, James Duke 
of Ormonde was the only Irishman who held the office of lord 
lieutenant; and from the Union to the accession of the present 
ministry, only one Irishman, the late Marquis Wellesley, had 
that honour conferred upon him. Thus, with two exceptions, 
Ireland has been governed for 136 years by English peers. It 
has been so with the influential office of lord chancellor. During 
the period above mentioned, only three Irishmen were entrusted 
with the great seals—namely, Fitzgibbon, Ponsonby, and Plunket ; 
and there have been only eight Irishmen chief secretaries out of 
forty-one. 

hese three public functionaries hold all the power, patronage, 
and payment of the state at their disposal. Their immediate 
retainers and subordinates are almost invariably Englishmen. 
* Occasionally, it is true, an Irishman finds his way to a desk 
‘in Dublin Castle ; but whenever that happens, his post is sure 
‘to be an inferior one, and the salary comparatively small.’ 
There are eighty-two places connected with the Irish govern- 
ment, with salaries amounting to 88,512/. 7s. 10d. During the 
late administration only thirty-six of these were filled by Lrish- 
men; and their share of the loaves and fishes amounted to 
19,556. 6s. 8d. Among these, representing the six millions of 
‘natives,’ there were four Roman catholics, who received 
49801; while forty-four persons, who were not Irish, pocketed 
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62,0012 2s. 6d. a year! Many of the great prizes in the Irish 
church, too, have been obtained by Englishmen. Not a few of 
the gentry of Ireland are the descendants of English bishops, 
who, having made fortunes by their sees, purchased estates in 
the country for their children. 


‘ There are two capital defects in the appointment and structure of 
such a government. In the first place, its members, however capable 
and efficient, are, upon all occasions of emergency, overborne and 
neutralized by the cabinet in London. ‘This imperative condition of a 
double administration produces its natural effect. It indisposes and 
diverts the local government from the consideration and promotion of 
the higher interests of the country, and sets them upon a lower range 
of duties. They apply themselves actively to small things, which they 
strive to make great, in order to raise them to a level with their 
official dignity, because with things really great it is not found con- 
venient in England to permit them to meddle. Thus they sink into 
the promotion of petty schemes of private ambition and party gain, and 
become the patrons and abettors of local interests and personal favours, 
and an endless variety of political jobs. Hence the origin of the 
numerous boards and commissions already spoken of, and the general 
absorption into the grasp of government of those enterprises and 
avocations, which, when pursued and exercised by private indivi- 
duals, vivify the industry and extend the resources of a country; but 
paralyze and waste the public energy and wealth when taken up by 
the state, and prosecuted to answer the narrow views of its immediate 
dependents. .... The Irish is a colonial form of government. This 
one fact is worth a thousand arguments. The English viceroy with 
his English court, the English secretary of state, the English lord 
chancellor, the English commander of the forces, &c. &c., are the 
living, palpable, and conclusive proofs of an inferior condition. They 
point out with irresistible force the true nature of the connexion 
between the two countries; they exhibit the union as an unaccom- 
plished theory, and leave the thoughtful Irishman perfectly convinced 
that there is as yet no thorough consolidation, and no substantial 
equality between the two kingdoms. The lord lieutenant of Ireland 
is the fountain-head of the agitation for the repeal of the union. 

‘ We should unshackle Ireland as we have unshackled Scotland, if 
we would see her rise in the scale of moral dignity and national wealth. 
We should insure an open field for honest exertion, if we would divest 
the spirit and power now abroad upon the island, to develop a new 
condition of things, render the inhabitants peaceful and happy, and 
make them the ornament and strength of the empire at large, and the 
envy of its less favoured parts. Compare Scotland with Ireland, and 
how marked the difference between the two countries! In Scotland, 
places are uniformly filled by Scotchmen. During the debate on Mr. 
Smith O’Brien’s motion in 1843, the rule was critically proved by a 
solitary exception, instanced by Sir Robert Peel, as if anxious to show 
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that for once one swallow could make a summer, in the case of the 
secretary of the Edinburgh post-office, Sir E. Lees, who happens, 
mirabile dictu, to be an Irishman.* In Scotland, further, the church 
of the majority is, or, at least, until very recently has been, the 
established church; while various educational institutions, including 
three universities, originally endowed from public sources, are liberally 
devoted to rear generation after generation in accordance with the 
principles and prepossessions of the great bulk of the community. In 
a word, public opinion, and the will of the majority, in Scotland, pre- 
scribe and regulate the patronage of civil offices, and the form and 
efficiency of the ecclesiastical and educational establishments of the 
country. Does not this in a great measure account for the content- 
ment, the industry, the wealth, the intelligence, and the moral character 
of the Scottish people? Is there a man bold enough to pretend that if 
Scotland was governed as Ireland is, her circumstances would not be 
the very reverse of prosperous? We know how the Scotch dealt with 
the attempt to impose the established church of England upon them. 
They drew their claymores, and put down episcopacy by force of arms. 
Suppose that attack upon the rights of conscience successful—suppose, 
too, the affairs of that country administered like those of a colony— 
ruled by an English viceroy, with a tawdry court full of cold and 
supercilious Englishmen, with a cringing train of schemers and jobbers, 
plotting, subverting, and abusing the leading national interests,— 
suppose all this, and then conceive the tone of the reclamations, the 
spirit of the agitation, and the strength of the resistance that would 
arise against the union between England and Scotland! Suppose 
this, and then ask, where would be the manufactures in which Seotland 
rivals, and the agriculture in which she surpasses England? The 
answers to these questions will be too well understood by every reader 
to require distinct expression. Let us not inhale the indignation or 
the resentment they breathe; but let us take advantage of the salutary 
lesson they inculcate. Let us no longer blindly deceive ourselves 
respecting the nature of the violent experiment we have hitherto been 
trying in Ireland: let us judge of the tree we have planted and reared 
by the fruit it bears: let us confess that where the consequences for 
ages have been fatal, the causes must be deadly: let us invoke for 
Ireland the system that has pacified, enlightened, and enriched Scot- 
land: let us do by the one country as we have done by the other, and 
we may reasonably hope to gain the same great ends.’—(Smyth, vol. i. 
pp. 45, 46.) 
The habit of self-government is not natural to any people. It 
rust be acquired, in the only way in which the acquisition is 
seo by exercising the right of self-government. But to the 
ish this right has always been systematically denied, both by 
their religious and political rulers. Not many months since, in 
a town on the eastern coast, where the ai, Sig is a mixture 


* Sir Edward, though an Irishman born, was the son of a Scotchman, who 
emigrated to take office. 
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of Danish and Saxon or Norman races, with very little of the 
Celtic blood, a Young Irelander exhorted a public meeting to 
think for themselves—not in religion, that was a right he did 
not claim for them—but in politics. He was answered by a 
priest, the learned president of a college, who said—‘I appeal 
to your own judgment—are you capable of thinking for your- 
selves, even in politics?’ The slavish multitude shouted—‘ No, 
no—we are not.’ Still many of them do think for themselves; 
but this fact shows they are not expected or even allowed to do 
so by their guides. Facts innumerable of a similar kind might 
pe yen - show that the Irishman has lived under systems, 
which though antagonistic in everything else, e in treati 
conscience—and who is branded and banned as a rebel and a 
heretic if he asserts his direct responsibility to his Maker and 
Redeemer. 

There have been corporations in Ireland from a very early 

riod; but they rerio till recently, to the protestant minority. 

hey were, besides, every one as close and corrupt as the worst 
of the English boroughs—setting i. the nation an example of 
bigotry, gluttony, and peculation. The present corporations 
have scarcely any substantial power. The ancient distrust of the 
Irish still strong in the heart of the legislature, in despite of 
liberal professions and the talk about equal rights, led to the 
mortifying denial of privileges which had been freely conceded 
to the reformed corporations in this country. In all this the 
imperial government weakly yielded to the representations and 
importunities of the Irish landlords and their clergy. Not even 
in boards of guardians, which have charge of the poor, are the 
Irish to know anything of the exercise of self-government. They 
are on every occasion reminded of their miserable dependence. 
Hitherto the people have had a nominal majority of guardians in 
the poor-law boards; but every effort was systematically made to 
exclude from them those who were likely to act independently ; 
and, in fact, except in very rare cases, and in a few towns, the 
landlords did as they pleased. Now half the number must be, 
ex officio, magistrates—i. e., landlords taking office without any 
election; and as they are able to return more than another 
fourth, we may be sure that they will do much to neutralize the 
amended law; and that in such hands, the right granted to the 
poor in the government measure, which has received the sanction 
of the Commons, will still leave them at the mercy of the land- 
lords, and we know how cruel that mercy is. We happened to 
be present at some of the presentment sessions in Ireland. Accord- 
ing to the law under which they were held, a certain number of 
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* cess-payers’ were associated with the magistrates in judging and 
voting on the presentments. They were generally respectable 
and wealthy men of the middle class—we mean wealthy accord- 
ing to the Irish standard. These representatives of the people— 
of the baronial tax-payers—were placed in a box by themselves, 
and, as a matter of form, the chairman sometimes asked their 
opinion about a road; but, generally speaking, their judgment 
had no more weight with the landlords on the bench than that 
of any half-dozen paupers in the body of the house. There 
is among most of the Irish gentry a morbid dread of popular 
rights, and a violent dislike of every Irishman who idan 
them. We are sorry to say that the Englishmen who reside 
there as agents to some of the most enlightened and liberal of the 
great absentee proprietors, very soon imbibe this spirit, and act 
accordingly. ‘The people had real representatives, however, at 
those sessions, men who made their voices heard, though often 
with difficulty. ‘These were the priests—not the fat and easy- 
going parish priests, but generally the young and zealous curates, 
whose duties called them hourly to the soul-harrowing scenes of 
hunger, disease, and death. 

Many of the established clergy in Ireland are benevolent and 
kind-hearted men, but they have no sympathy with the Roman- 
catholic population. Every legitimate tie—every unhappy pre- 
judice—binds them to the party of the landlord. They are the 
clergy of the conquest, and its fears, jealousies, and antipathies are 
strengthened in them by their professional education and their 
social and sectarian isolation. ‘The church clergyman feels that 
he is the minister of a colony in the land of anenemy. As he 
has given up the thought of doing anything for the natives, he 
eagerly seizes upon every argument or fact which seems to show 
that nothing could be done. By the reports of such parties, 
even the clear and strong mind of Archbishop Whately has been 
biassed. His grace’s speech in the House of Lords against the 
Irish Poor Relief Bill Les surprised many. We refer to it now, 
as a striking proof of the exaggerations into which the ablest men 
are betrayed on this subject. Philosophy, history, Christianity 
alike teach us that we should despair of no race of men—that the 
lowest can be raised, the worst redeemed by patient culture and 
rsevering kindness; but if we have unfortunately been placed 
in painful juxtaposition, or thrown into social conflict with a class 
which our fathers have wronged and degraded, and whose eleva- 
tion threatens our own unjust ascendancy, we are wonderfully 
credulous when anything is said to show that their vices are in- 
curable—that nature made them to be slaves and paupers till the 
Millennium. 
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We own that our purpose in writing this article is to favour 
a different feeling in regard to the Irish. We therefore feel 
bound to meet the strong language of the archbishop by stronger 
facts. His grace is reported to have said :— 


‘ There was more improvidence, and a greater want of self-depend- 
ence in Ireland, than in any country that ever called itself civilized. 
An instance—one out of many—would suffice to confirm his statement. 
The fishermen in the Cove of Cork had been accustomed to make 
great takings of fish about ten or twenty miles from the shore; but 
lately they had remained idle, or gone out only a short distance from the 
shore, whilst the banks on which they were accustomed to fish were 
swarming with fish, What was the reason of this inactivity? They 
preferred living on a miserable pittance of soup derived from charity 
to earning a comfortable livelihood.’ 


The archbishop having some charitable funds at his disposal, 
was desirous of helping the starving fishermen at the Cove of 
Cork to fit out their vessels, and earn their bread by their own 
industry; but he was told, by a clerical friend on the spot, that 
his kindness would be useless, for they were so lazy, they would 
eat all they caught, and stay at home in idleness. This informa- 
tion alien, Ae so unhappily with his prepossessions, that he with- 
held his hand, and did not make the experiment. And this 
secondhand surmise he ‘ mentions to their lordships as one of the 
‘ many proofs that have come under his own observation, that 
‘ even charitable relief has the effect of paralyzing industry and 
‘ destroying independence.’ 

Let us now look at the other side of the picture. ‘There is a 
fishing village adjoining the town of Galway, named Claddagh. 
The people there have always been considered a refractory race, 
having peculiar laws and customs, very absurd in their nature 
and pernicious in their tendency, which they enforced by com- 
binations often ending in blood. They are an Irish-speakin 
people, and quite as barbarous as any to be found in the island. 

educed to the greatest destitution by the famine, their boats 
were unfit to go out to sea, and they had not the means of 
putting them in order. A tract lately circulated by ‘The Gal- 
way Industrial Society,’ and quoted by a correspondent of The 
Times, tells how they were relieved :—Mr. Foster, the benevo- 
lent agent of the Society of Friends, who visited Galway in 
January last, instead of listening to the current tales to the dis- 
credit of the Claddagh men, ‘generously put faith in their 
‘ willingness to earn their bread if the means were put within 
‘ their reach.’ He gave them 1002 With that sum they fitted 
out sixty-eight boats. It was the depth of winter. The Atlantic 
rushes against the Galway coast with terrific power. To face it 
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at such a time, in such vessels, requires heroic courage. The 
fishermen put out to sea, ‘and in one month had brought in and 
sold no less than 8002. worth of fish!’ Had the archbishop’s 
clerical informant been animated by the spirit of the Quaker, a 
similar result would have followed in Cork; and then, what 
a different story might his grace have had to tell the House 
of Lords and the people of England! 

In the summer of 1845 we visited a fishing village on the 
eastern coast of Ireland, and stood sadly gazing on the boats 
lying idle on the sand, while the people were starving. We 
entered into conversation with one of the fishermen, evidently a 
2 of _ age sense and intelligence, when the following 

ialogue took place:—‘ How many people here are dependent 
on the fishing?” ‘About 800.’ ‘Is there any fish to be had 
now? ‘Yes, there is—some miles out, plenty.’ ‘Why, then, 
don’t you go out and take it? ‘Our boats and nets are out of 
order.” ‘Why not put them in order? ‘We are not able: 
while waiting for the fishing season to come in, we have spent 
all, and even pawned our clothes to keep our families from starv- 
ing.” ‘Would not the shopkeepers give you credit for the 
materials for a few weeks?” ‘ No.’ Would not the landlords 
in the neighbourhood advance the money to you till you could 
repay it?’ ‘The landlords? Ha! ha! Not they, indeed ! 

uch they care what becomes of us. But about ten miles from 
this, Lord C. gave his tenants 30s. for each boat to prepare 
them for the sea. They have been fishing all the season, have 
paid back his lordship the money, with their rent, and have sup- 
ported their families in comfort. 

Can we wonder that a people so neglected have met this awful 
visitation unprepared and helpless; that, gradually starved down 
to a state of Oriental resignation, they have bowed in hopeless 
apathy to their hard fate? How absurd to talk of ‘ energy,’ 
self-reliance, and force of character, in men fed from generation 
to generation on potatoes and water! It is easy for those who 
are conscious of the rich blood generated by bread and beef, and 
who breathe the air of freedom, to pour contempt on the passive 
endurance of these millions of serfs and mendicants. It were as 
reasonable for the subjects of King Solomon to vituperate their 
forefathers for being ‘idle,’ while making bricks for Pharaoh. In 
one of the late debates on the Irish Poor-law, Lord John Russell 
stated, on the best authority, that after a few weeks’ experience, 
and learning the use of his new tools, the Irish labourer is equal 
to any other, when he gets fair wages, cash payments, and suffi- 
cient food. The noble lord said, ‘When Irish labourers go to 
‘ France or Belgium, it is found that, while English labourers 
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‘ receive more wages than the French, the Irish are equal to the 
‘ English, perform the same day’s work, and are equally skilful in 
‘every department of the labour.’ 

Among the numerous pamphlets which this crisis has called 
forth, one of the most interesting and eloquent is that of Mr. 
Shafto Adare’s ‘ Winter of 1846-7 in Antrim.’ We shall avail 
ourselves of its pages to give our readers something like a correct 
idea of this awful season, though having witnessed many of the 
scenes ourselves, we can testify that neither this, nor any other 
description we have seen, rises up to the terrific reality. 

Mr. Adare went to Ireland to look after his father, Sir Shafto 
Adare’s tenantry, in the county Antrim. He says he had 
‘observed, with sincerest pain, how much mutual ignorance 
‘ exists between the English and the Irish people—such igno- 
‘rance as hinders mutual benefits. Each nation is fitted by 
‘nature to be companion to the other, not only ‘on tented 
‘ plains and stormy seas,’ but on every path of human enterprise.’ 
It is difficult to know Ireland. ‘Province differs in habits and 
‘ traditions from province, county from county, scarcely less than 
‘each from England.’ Strangers reason about it on general but 
inapplicable analogies; passing visitors are ‘deceived by first 
‘ appearances, and lacking time to sound the depths, carry away 
‘ with them most erroneous convictions. Indeed, Treland has been 
‘a mystery to herself. The universal misery has unfolded the 
‘ appalling roll of her wretchedness more fearful than ever met the 
‘ eye of man, and England may well gaze amazed and horrified at 
‘ the weltering ocean of Irish misery.’ In this kindly and candid 
spirit our author left England, in the last days of November, for 

allymena, in the county Antrim, a large and prosperous market 
town, situated on the family property. ‘This town is the largest 
‘ linen market in the north, and from the proceeds of that source 
‘of wealth, developed by persevering ‘industry, and from the 
‘ general trade of the town, the inhabitants form a prosperous 
‘and self-reliant community.’ Throughout the surrounding 
country there is one loom at least in every house. The profits 
of trade have been applied to the cultivation of the soil. This 
community is therefore most favourably circumstanced, furnish- 
ing a pleasing contrast to the south and west, and the wide 
wastes of the midland counties, where trade is unknown, where 
no mill pours out its multitude of regular labourers to their com- 
fortable meal, no bleach-greens enliven the landscape, no manu- 
facturer lives in his elegant mansion, surrounded by beautifully 
cultivated grounds, and where the hunting, haughty gentry, 
occasionally residing in secluded grandeur in their walled-in 
demesnes, are few and far between. 
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The people of Ballymena were able to employ their own poor 
without aid from government. They were astonished at the 
appearance in the labour-market of a number of persons who 
were found to have been residents in the town, yet nobody 
knew them. They had only slept there, spending their days 
from childhood up in begging around the country. But the 
failure of the potato put an end to their trade. While they 
could spare it at all, the poor farmers and weavers gave them a 
little meal, but the famine waxed sore in the land, and they were 
obliged to shut up their bowels of compassion. This vagrant 
multitude, bred up in perfect idleness, it was very difficult to 
break in to work, when famine drove them into the labour- 
market. ‘They are a body (alas, how numerous!) below the 
‘ poorest labourer, and these men it will be one of the tasks set 
‘for Ireland to reclaim and permanently improve. The suc- 
‘ cess of our experiment (says Mr. Adare) satisfies me thoroughly, 
‘that even from this rude ore precious metal may yet be 
smelted.’ 

It was painfully interesting to mark the progress of the famine. 
The potato having failed, the pig was sold. Turnips alone would 
not fatten. Bran was too dear. If the pig were in good order, 
it brought a high but if young and poor, it was sold for 
almost nothing. Eggs served occasionally to nourish the father 
or the children. But when the potato failed, the hens ceased to 
lay,—and at length the cottiers were forced to sell them to buy a 
little meal. The small farmer had only his grain, designed for 
rent and seed. He was obliged to take it to the mill, to ward off 
starvation. ‘The markets were enormously high, and rising 
every day. The children, placed on short allowance, became 
ravenously hungry. Mothers worn down to skeletons, sad, 
heartbroken, were seen, on certain days, proceeding in groups to 
some depot where Indian meal was to be had at a reduced price 
—but still double that of the ordinary market. As they re- 
turned with their little bags on their heads, a faint joy lit up their 
famine-stricken features. Children who had lived two days and 
two nights on raw turnips would now be relieved! Their roa 
who kept away from their houses till after bed hour, to avoid 
their heart-piercing cries, might now sit down and look their little 
ones in the face. But to meet the mother returning home 
empty! That was misery to the full! She had no money, 
could obtain no credit. Yesterday, no breakfast—no dinner—no 
fing same to-day—no prospect of better to-morrow! 

at was to be done? Rob?—few, very few did that,—and 
those not the most needy. Overpowered by hunger, multitudes 
—thousands—ay, hundreds of thousands, have sunk down, sick- 
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ened, and died. Thousands more have fled from the land of the 
shadow of Death, and have crowded into our ports and thronged 
our poorhouses, carrying with them the fatal typhus. But let us 
return from these sad spectacles to Antrim, where trade, aided 
by a generous landlord, preserved the people from such horrors. 

The loom stood the friend of Sir S. Adare’s tenantry. In every 
house the work was proceeding with praiseworthy and painful 
industry. ‘The females of the family by day, and the men 
‘during the dreary winter’s night, earned by their unceasing 
‘ weekly toil the weekly provision of meal.’ Still, many, deprived 
of this resource, were obliged to go to the workhouse. ‘ A dreary 
‘task it was to receive the applications for admittance to the 
‘ Union house during the passing winter—to see the eager and 
‘ ghastly figures which sought relief; and to think what years of 
‘unrestrained mendicancy and evil life must have been passed 
‘by many of them. But again, it was unspeakably pleasant to 
‘ visit the children’s schoolrooms, and see four hundred children 
‘ rescued, for a season at least, from hunger and evil example, 
‘ clean, happy, and in health.’ Yes, if it were only for the sake 
of the children of mendicants, the poor-law would be indeed a 
blessing to Ireland ! 

That this must be one of the remedies for Irish misery is the 
growing conviction of every candid mind, not previously committed 
to a theory, or misled by partial information. ‘ Consider,’ says 
Mr. Adare, ‘ the state of a population without manufactures, it may 
‘ be, without guidance of any sort, scattered over remote districts ; 
‘and judge what must be the helpless condition of these poor 
‘ fellow-beings. Think of the contented families swept away ; 
* think of the hourly agony as the iron hand of famine grasped 
‘ its victims yet more closely; of the happy hearths whose lights 
‘are quenched; broken-hearted parents and little children to- 
‘ gether at rest. All this snony has been felt and suffered : would 
‘ that we might say, all this shall not be felt and suffered again. 
‘ But that future sufferings may be less intense, these desolate 
‘districts must become objects of a watchful and provident 
‘ supervision, under an expansive application of the principle on 
‘ which the poor-law is based.’ 

Let those who think the accounts of the famine exaggerated, 
read the following, by an English gentleman, who has been an 
eye-witness of the scenes he so graphically describes :— 


‘I do not think it possible for an English reader, however powerful 
his imagination, to conceive the state of Ireland during the past winter, 
or its present condition. Famines and plagues will suggest themselves 
with all their ghastly and repulsive incidents—the dead mother—the 
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dying infant—the feast of cannibals—Athens—J erusalem— Marseilles. 
But these awful facts stand forth as dark spots in the illuminated 
chronicles of time; episodes, it may be, of some magnificent epoch of a 
nation’s history —tragedies acted in remote times, or in distant 
regions—the actors, the inhabitants of beleaguered cities, or the citizens 
of a narrow territory. But here the tragedy is enacted with no nar- 
rower limits than the boundaries of a kingdom, the victims an entire 
people, within our own days, at our own thresholds. 
is not yet stayed; human aid is powerless to roll back the increasing 
tide of human suffering. Thousands upon thousands already rest, 
unsmitten by the violence of the enemy; unexhausted by such toil as 
mows down the ranks of emigration,—but worn out by sheer famine, 
—already rest in their crowded graves. Thousands upon thousands 
will yet, alas! follow them to their untimely repose. It has been 
ordained that from their sufferings future generations should enjoy a 
more developed civilization;—poor fellow-creatures! sufferings in- 
curred less by their own omissions than by the neglect of others. 

‘Inherited incapacities have disabled them from resistance to the 
calamity, whose sweep is wider than aught of historic record; and 
being ignorant, unprepared, they have sunk beneath a stroke which 
would have overtasked the trained industry of the Briton or the Hol- 


And the plague 


I know of no visible assemblage of want so unspeakably 


mournful as a crowd of the famishing Irish people; helpless, patient, 
uncomplaining, dumb. 

‘ None but an eye-witness of the condition of the perturbed capital, 
and the ravaged provinces of Ireland, during the early months of the 
winter, can conceive the anxieties of each successive hour. 
intelligence of new disasters; the long delayed certainty that the 
famine was universal; the apprehensions of a long winter to be passed 
in traversing a path from whence who might hope to emerge?—the 
flush of hope, or the chill of despair, as accounts told of supplies ex- 
pected, or withheld. Such were in each man’s mind, and on the lips 
of all. To know that every smallest addition of price added another 
wave to the widening circle of destitution, from whence he who was 
included should never more escape; to know that at each moment 
human souls were passing to their account, whom Nature had not 
destined to so early a summons—sadder knowledge never yet came to 
man. May all derive profit from this most solemn warning! 

‘So day by day the sum of destitution increased. County after 
county, which had vainly hoped for exemption from the scourge, dis- 
covered that its trust also had been in vain. 
planned, in order to afford employment to hundreds of thousands. 
Subscriptions were raised for soup-kitchens. 
donations, and organized machinery; the latent force of the country 
started into energetic and convulsive life; the poor sufferers contributed 
their share of mute endurance; their wealthy countrymen, their edu- 
cated superiors, gave freely and nobly of their hoarded stores, of their 
time, and of their intelligence. 


The daily 


Works after works were 


Government added 
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‘Every public department was flooded with business; every public 
servant oppressed with severe unremitted toil—for the question was of 
life and death to multitudes—nor was there any relaxation of efforts 
to withdraw from the torrent some at least of the struggling victims, 
although it was soon too clearly perceived that human exertions were 
feeble indeed. 

‘And never did men perform official duties with more sympathy 
than those who were sent forth to aid and organize the means of miti- 
gating the great famine. In repressing extravagant expectations, in 
calming unreasonable fears, by advice, by instruction, by just reproof, 
and by their performance of that hardest and most ungrateful task, the 
exercise of a severe and discriminating benevolence, the official body 
of Ireland have deserved well of their fellow-subjects. 

‘Public works were miltiplied, until more men drew pay from the 
government agents than marched with Napoleon to Moscow. And 
yet the cry of distress still arose, and human lives still melted away, 
and throughout the whole land there was but one sound of woe. 
Stout hearts they had who did not shudder at that universal burst of 
lamentation.’—Adare, pp. 22, 24. 


All do not think so well of the ‘relief works’ as Mr. Adare. 
Mr. Smith O’Brien, in his valuable and judicious letters ‘ to the 
landed proprietors of Ireland,’ while admitting that they were 
the means of ‘ saving the lives of large masses of the population,’ 
speaks of them in the following language, in which, as we can 
assert from personal knowledge, there is a great deal of truth :— 


‘Mr. Labouchere’s ill-digested schemes have failed. They have 
even augmented the evil.* They have tended to check the em- 
ployment of independent labour, and have arrested the enterprise 
of individuals. You have seen enormous sums wasted in cutting 
hills and filling hollows which presented no impediment to traffic. 
You have seen fertile land surrendered to perpetual barrenness 
in making new lines of road which are wholly unnecessary, and the 
formation of which will entail a large amount of compensation in 
addition to the original outlay. You have seen the country covered 
with a band of government stipendiaries, engineers, and sub-engi- 
neers, inspectors, and sub-inspectors, pay clerks, and check clerks, 
head stewards, and sub-stewards, together with other functionaries of 
the Board of Works. You have seen the poor dragged from their 
houses, distances of four, five, and six miles, to execute their daily 
task. You have seen them bandied about from relief committees to 
government agents, and from government agents to relief committees, 
and frequently applying in vain to both. You have seen them ren- 
dered indolent in the performance of their work by the consciousness 
that they are employed in destroying the resources of the country 
instead of augmenting them, and by the conviction that they receive 
wages, not as an equivalent for a fair day’s work, but as a dole of 


* O’Brien, p. 29. 
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public charity. You have seen individuals whose circumstances place 
them beyond the reach of want, obtaining employment for themselves, 
their families, and their horses, while their destitute neighbours have 
been left unemployed.’ 
But who are to blame for all these evils? Chiefly the very 
os whom the honourable gentleman addresses. It was the 
ded proprietors who made the absurd and reckless present- 
ments; it was they who declined acting on Mr. Labouchere’s 
letter, and preferred the breaking up of roads to the draining of 
land. It was their want of co-operation, their divisions, jealousies, 
and plotting, that prevented reproductive employment. It was 
an 
really destitute, who had no influential friends in high places. 
In fact, the whole framework of Irish society is so ill con- 
structed, so disjointed and rotten, that it was incapable of bearing 
this burden, and so, miserably broke down. Nothing else could 
be expected. In this state has society been kept to please the 
landlords, and now we and they have our reward. Had we made 
Ireland a self-governing country, brought into direct contact with 
the imperial throne, and enjoying the blessings of the constitu- 
tion, her millions of neglected people would not have been 
thrown for support on the potato; their own industry would 
have provided against famine: and if that calamity came, she 
would have been able, like Scotland, to meet it from her own 
resources. The eight millions voted to the support of that 
population is but a small part of the price paid for past misgo- 
vernment, for cruelly pandering to the tyranny of the landed 
interest, and the selfish bigotry of an oppressive Church Estab- 
lishment. 
~ None know better than the government and the relief officers 
themselves, that the public works have occasioned much evil— 
that they have dreadfully demoralized and debased the labouring 
population. Since it was clear that the people must be fed at 
the public expense, it was a miserable political economy, or 
rather a political infatuation, not to have employed them on the 
land, in draining, clearing, subsoiling, and otherwise preparin 
for the new kinds of crops which must succeed the potato. Had 
this been done, how different would have been the face of the 
country now; how much brighter the prospect, for next year, 
and for all future time. 
It remains yet to be seen whether the voice of justice and 
humanity, or even the demands of absolute political necessity, 
will avail to secure an effectual provision for the Irish poor. The 
ministry have gone on well hith 


who put their independent tenants, and their very stewards 
ploughmen, on the public works, to the exclusion of the 
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but they are in danger of being hindered in their wise course. 
Though ‘the Irish party,’ who seem haunted by a phantom 
called ‘confiscation,’ could muster only thirty-six to vote against 
out-door relief, they are not without hope of carrying their point 
in the Lords, and so altering the measure as utterly to defeat 
its purpose, and render it worse than useless, They have 
already had their will in regard to the ez-officio guardians; and 
of this the government will yet repent, for we give it credit for 
an anxious desire to elevate the condition of the people, and to let 
in upon them the vitalizing light and air, which an overshadowing 
and chilling aristocracy has hitherto so fatally obstructed. Not 
a few of the landlords, however, have laboured to bring about a 
more wholesome state of things. Mr. Smith O’Brien has for 
many years recommended a poor law, and he ably pleads for 
it in his letters to the Irish landed proprietors now before us. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, the stanch friend of the poor man, 
whose whole life has been devoted to the reforming of a selfish 
class, both by precept and example, has in a letter to the 
Times, earnestly warned the government and the English mem- 
bers, against the piece of jockeyism which they have been at- 
tempting, and of which they have made Lord , ae Bentinck 
the appropriate instrument. The subject of this letter is of such 
urgent importance, that we must give some extracts from it :— 


‘The purport of the clause proposed by Lord George Bentinck was 
to repeal that power given to the tenant by the Irish Poor Law Act 
of deducting from the landlord’s rent a certain proportion of the rate 
paid by the tenant in the first instance, and which proportion amounted, 
when the valuation and rent were equal, to one-half of the whole rate, 
or to a larger proportion when the rent exceeded the valuation—the 
scale operating in such manner that as the rent became higher than 
the valuation the landlord paid a greater proportion, till, in the event 
of the rent being double the valuation, the tenant became entitled to 
deduct the whole rate from his rent. The intention of the legislature 
in this enactment was to impose a penalty on rack-renting and a tax 
upon absenteeism, and to force from the rich an aid in the support of 
the poor. Lord George Bentinck’s clause would abolish this most 
equitable division of the rate between the landlord and the tenant, and 
throw the whole burden of the rate singly on the tenant, except with 
regard to the rates of tenements under 5/. value, for which the land- 
lord would be directly responsible. 

‘ This proposition was most artfully supported by the Irish landlord 
section, on the plea of an assimilation of the law of Ireland to that of 
England, and I fear much that many English members were deluded 
by this specious argument. It is true that such has been the English 
law for perhaps 300 years; the rights of property and the relations of 
landlord and tenant have gradually been framed into a conformity with 
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this law, and therefore it would not now be expedient to disturb it; 

but, in creating a new law for Ireland, I ask, is it not fitting and neces- 

sary to take into consideration the different system of landlordism in 

Ireland and in England? The poor Irish tenant must have land or 

starve—he can get no wages for labour wherewith to buy food—he 

cannot have food except what he raises by his labour on land in his 

occupation. Others are in the same position; an unnatural competition 

is produced, excited by the most powerful of all stimulants—the dread 

of the want of food, without any relation to the value of the land or 

the charges affecting it. The multiplicity of claimants gives the land- 

lord full power of extortion—a rent is fixed by what is called letting 

by cant (I speak of the rack-rented portions of Ireland)—the power of 
extortion is unlimited—every burden is cast on the tenant, until he is 

reduced to the necessity of a miserable existence on the lowest descrip- 
tion even of potato food. The Irish tenant is not a free agent, and, 

therefore, has a just claim on the legislature for that protection which 
the enactment in the original Poor Law Act was intended to afford 
him. This was submitted to by the landlord so long as the Irish Poor 
Law existed in the state of an imbecile delusion on the people; but now, 

when it is about to assume the form of a substantial remedy to pre- 

serve the poor from starvation, and to create a real responsibility on 
property, this wholesome and just provision is declared a nuisance to 
be allowed no longer to remain on the statute-book. The proposition 
of Lord George Bentinck was but feebly resisted by Sir George Grey 
on the part of the government. He opposed the clause as inexpedient 
at the present time, but ‘ he was anxious to say nothing which could 
prejudice the consideration of the noble lord’s proposition at a future 
period ;’ and that future period will arrive, as I very much fear, when 
the bill is returned from the lords with the clause inserted, and then 
the resistance of the government, if I can guess at futurity, will cease. 
Thus the poor oceupying tenants, in the rack-renting districts of Ire- 
land, already ground to the earth by landlord oppression and misrule, 
and betrayed by landlord selfishness, will have a new infliction added 
to their present intolerable burdens. The absentee landlords will clap 
their hands with delight at their escape from the duties of property, 
and the resident rack-renters may continue to shut their demesne gates 
upon the poor man, as they have heretofore done, and say, ‘ Thus far 
you may come, but no farther. The poor shall continue to support the 
poor—we are saved from confiscation of property.’ Vain imagination! 
The oppression of the poor tenant will produce a more deadly confisca- 
tion by its natural results; rents will not be paid, and every fresh ex- 
tortion will add to the evil; then real eonfiscation will come from the 
absolute poverty of the people—pauperism will increase, and the 
pauperism of the people will create pauperism of the landlords—the 
just retribution of neglected duties. 

‘Now, the law may be improved, but if Lord George Bentinck’s 
* clause be passed, it will contain new principles of injustice—namely, 
the exemption of landlord responsibility, accompanied with an increase 
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of ex officio guardians, placing the administration of the law in the 
hands of this favoured class, who have proved themselves its relentless 
opponents. Disgust and mistrust will take possession of the people’s 
mind; they will refuse the payments; the passive resistance principle, 
formerly so effectual in the case of tithes, will be adopted; distresses 
may be made, but no purchasers will be found for the goods; the sale 
will thus become an empty name, because the rate will be a rank in- 
justice. I firmly believe a just, liberal, and humane Poor Law would 
meet the sanction of the people, and that the rates would be paid to 
the uttermost farthing of their capabilities; but a law poisoned with 


this provision, if so passed, will create an unconquerable spirit of 
resistance.’ — The Times, April 7th. 


The measure will thus prove a failure, and this is what Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Stanley, Mtr Shaw, and the rest of their party 
are aiming at. - 

The great object of the Earl of Rosse, in his ‘ Letters on the 
State of Treland, is to prevent the passing of thislaw. His lord- 
ship is a good authority in astronomy, but a very bad one in poli- 
tics. He quotes a pithy and pregnant sentence, from a very 
influential individual, in his evidence before Lord Devon’s com- 
mission, and then proceeds with great nonchalance to illustrate 
it. The sentence is this—‘ One of the great mischiefs in Ireland 
is, that it seems to be taken for granted that man is a nuisance.’ 
Now for his lordship’s illustration :—‘ Had the British legislature 
* so interfered in time, the progressive increase of our people 
* could not have been widely different from that of the people of 
* England, and now probably instead of eight millions, we should 
* not have had more than ve or six.’ ‘ With capital sufficient 
‘to employ adequately about five millions, we have eight.’ 
‘There has always been a great disposition to sub-divide and 
‘ squat over land of little present value, but susceptible of easy cul- 
‘ tivation. I think it very fortunate that such lands were not sooner 
* drained, as in that case they would by this time have been over-" 
‘run by a pauper and starving population, and very probably 
£ now we should have had an extra million in want of food !— 
Rosse, pp. 19, 20, 26. 

Thus the three millions of men are so much nuisance, and the 
care of conservatism extends even to the primitive and boundless 
bogs, venerable for their antiquity, their solitude, and their grouse. 
To drain, cultivate, and people"them with human beings, would 
have been most unfortunate, for in that case the five million 
acres of waste lands would have been occupied by another million 
of the natives! How is it possible that persons who write in this 
style can have any proper estimate of the value of human beings, 
can have learned what MAN is, we say not from their own sym- 
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ae and conscious aspirations, but from the sacred volume ? 
hat is there in the state of Ireland, densely peopled as parts of 
it are, to drive Christian men to this hardened ciliata? 
Lord Rosse writes from his castle at Parsonstown, as if the 
letters were dictated by the still implacable ghost of his ancestor, 
Sir James Parsons, who won his estates by clearing the country 
with fire and sword. He admits that the most prosperous por- 
tion of Ireland, Ulster, is also the most populous. ‘This objec- 
tion he meets very justly, by stating that the condition of a 
population depends not so much on its ratio to surface as to 
capital. But on the other hand he admits the undoubted fact, that 
a very large amount of capital, calculated at about two millions, is 
sent annually from Ireland to England for investment. (p. 35.) 
Why is not this sum spent in improving estates and sav: i 
manufactures in the south and west of Ireland? Chiefly because 
of the legal difficulties in the way of conveying landed property 
in Ireland—difficulties which the legislature should have long 
since removed. It may be said, indeed, and it is in this country 
very generally believed, that the insecurity of life and hard 
is the cause of the non-investment of capital in Ireland. No 
doubt it has some effect, yet whenever an estate with a clear 
title, and free from incumbrance, is put up for sale, we know it 
brings as many years’ purchase in Ireland as in England. 
rarianism is known only in a few districts, where it has been 
bred by bad landlordism, operating from time immemorial. Lord 
Rosse, however, assures us, that if English mortgagees, converted 
into Irish landlords, go over to that country, ‘ bringing with them 
‘ large capital, and what is perhaps no less valuable, the habits 
‘ of active industry ; and agrarian law being put down effectually, 
‘ they will find the Irish peasantry civil, obliging, and tractable.’— 
. 35. 
e The have been found so by Lord George Hill, by the Waste 
Land Improvement society, and by every proprietor who under- 
stands their character, and extends to them a kindly and judicious 
idance. A seven years’ apprenticeship to order and industry 
is sufficient to alter their sentiments and habits so completely 
that they are scarcely recognised as the same people. Let the 
traveller visit Lord George Hill’s estates at Gwedore, among the 
wild mountains of the north-west, coast, and be convinced of this 
interesting and ee Ma fact. It is remarkable that while 
Lord Rosse, Mr. James Ward, and other writers of this class 
complain so strongly of the surplus population of the country, 
and of the multiplication of human beings outrunning the powers 
of the land in the production of food, they totally overlook the 
Irish exports! Does any man believe that if the sixteen millions’ 
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worth of provisions annually shipped for Great Britain were con- 
sumed at home, the Irish people would not have food enough ? 
Even this year, when a chief crop, amounting in value to pre 
three millions, has been utterly Tuteupel the population might 
have been kept alive on the produce of the island had the ports 
been closed, and had there been capital to employ the people, so 
as to enable them to purchase the provisions which have continued 
to flow into our markets from the land of famine ! 

The ‘ Observations on an Irish Poor-Law,’ by an Irish land- 
lord, J. R. Godley, Esq., are most judicious; they are evidently 
the production of a high y cultivated mind, prompted by a bene- 
volent and patriotic spirit. We earnestly recommend his pamphlet 
to the attention of our readers. It is unanswerable as a defence 
of an Irish poor-law. Those who oppose such a measure should 
answer the question put repeatedly by Lord John Russell, and 
tell the world what they mean to do with the poor. To some of 
them it may be a consolation that one million will be carried off 
by the present famine. But another million or two will remain, 
and their numbers will rapidly increase. What is to be done with 
them? Are they to be fed by the alms of the charitable, and is 
the system of mendicancy to last for ever? It has had a fair trial 
in Ireland. The people thought they ‘did not miss the potato 
and the drop of milk.’ These they freely shared with the ‘ poor 

rsons’ who came to their doors ; for they would not wound heir 

eeling, or lessen the spiritual merit of the ‘charity’ by calling 
them , raion Thus, the support of two millions of vagrants has 
been thrown entirely on the accessible and the charitable, while 
the gentry within their well-guarded gates, and the absentee at a 
distance, escaped their share of the burden. ‘What the eye does 
not see, the heart does not grieve at.’ But ‘he who lives in the 
‘ daily and hourly sight of misery and destitution, cannot deal 
‘ with it as another living in scenes of a very different kind can do; 
‘ he cannot flatter himself that it is exaggerated; he cannot get off 
* so unpleasant a subject by diverting his mind with amusements 
* and occupations ; it haunts him; it stares him in the face; it 
‘ poisons his enjoyment of the happier lot that God has vouch- 
* safed to himself; it forces him, with a constraining power that 
‘ he dares not resist, to give of his good things to his brother that 
is in need.’—( Godley, p. 7.) 

The only alternative of a stringent poor-law is unrestrained 
mendicancy. That mode of supporting such a vast multitude is at 
once precarious, inefficient, and wasteful, as well as most unequal 
in its pressure. It necessarily neglects the really destitute, whom 
timidity and bashfulness hold back. It fosters imposture, frees 
filthy vice from every restraint, and corrupts the working classes 
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by the examples which it sets of lying, pilfering, trespassing, 
rofanity, and the absence of personal decency and self-respect. 
Hitherto ‘the poor have supported the very poor.’ Supported 
they are and must be; but it is impossible that they can be 
supported ‘more extravagantly, more inequitably, more inade- 
quately.’ And then consider that these hordes of beggars all 
marry young, if they marry at all, have numerous families, and 
rear their children in a state of inconceivable degradation. And 
this is the state of things the Irish party, and all other opponents 
of a poor-law, would perpetuate! There is no scene in Ireland 
so gratifying to a benevolent mind as the school of a workhouse, 
when he contrasts the appearance of the clean, healthy, happy, 
well-clad, and well-instructed children, with what they were 
when wandering from door to door begging potatoes. 

It is a remarkable fact, that in all those countries where the best 
legal a has been made for the poor, industry and frugality 
have flourished most. It is aremark which applies to all countries 
as well as to Ireland, and to all ages as well as this, that when the 
mass of the people are reduced to the lowest state, and are merely 
able to subsist, they have no prudence, no care for the future. 
The remark has been applied by the historian to the Saxons under 
the Norman yoke. ‘ ‘Twenty-five years of observation of the 
habits of the poor,’ says Dr. Alison, ‘ have shown me that, in 
‘ circumstances of utter destitution and misery, men hardly look 
‘ forward to the future more than animals. It is easy for us to say, 
* that by willing off from a poor family any prospect of relief, in 
* case of destitution, we can make them frugal and prudent. The 
¢ practical result is widely different.’ The burden of maintaining 
the Irish poor will not be greater under a good poor-law than it 
has been; but the support will be wiser, it will be more equally 
distributed, it will be borne in due proportion by the wealthy and 
the unfeeling, it will be free from vice and degradation, accom- 
panied by industrial education, moral reformation, and religious 
training. 

But in truth the old system cannot go on any longer. The 

tato has disappeared. Food will be twice as dear as it has 

en. It can be had by the labourer only for ready money. 
He cannot any to beggars. Their trade has utterly fail 
Formerly, if a poor family were out of employment for a week or 
a month, they could fall back upon their stock of potatoes. Now, 
to be unemployed a week is to be starved. This, of course, 
cannot be allowed. Mr. Godley would have the right to relief to 
be enforced in a summary manner, by order of magistrates at 
petty sessions, for admission into the workhouse. 


‘ As a general rule, the proper inmates would be—1. Those who 
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should be considered impostors or unfit objects for relief, and to whom 
it would be desirable to apply a test. 2. Those without friends or 
home, or labouring under some disorder requiring continuous treat- 
ment, &c. 3. The able-bodied destitute. I think it probable that the 
numbers of this class would not prove so large, if subsidiary measures 
Sor employing the people were simultaneously introduced, as to require 
much, if any, additional workhouse accommodation; if they did, I do 
not hesitate to say that it ought to be provided; for I am sure that in 
the long run, however comfortable the workhouses might be made, not 
one hundred persons in all Ireland would live in them, who were not 
in actual destitution, and who would not, otherwise, either starve, or 
be supported at the expense of the charitable part of the community. 

‘ Secondly, The necessary complement to a law recognising a right 
to relief, is one prohibiting vagrancy—without the former you cannot 
have the latter; but the former being given, the latter becomes not 
only justifiable, but due to the rate-payers, on whom the present system 
of mendicancy inflicts a very heavy pecuniary burden, as well as a 
moral and social nuisance, of which those not acquainted with the 
country can hardly form an idea. 

‘ Thirdly, The relief of the aged, infirm, sick, and infant orphans at 
their own homes. Thischange I believe to be advisable, and indeed neces- 
sary, if the amount of relief be henceforth much increased; it would 
leave the workhouses altogether clear, as a test, for the reception of 
able-bodied paupers, and it would thus render the operation of the law 
both popular and efficient. Five-sixths of the whole poor-rates of 
England are now spent in out-door relief, and I, for one, should not 
object to see nearly the same proportion preserved here. I have but little 
fear that a discretionary power upon this point, such as is now exereised 
by guardians in England, would ever be abused to any serious extent. 
In the first place, the limits within which it would be, on my hypo- 
thesis, confined, are of a kind easily ascertained, against a transgression 
of which an appeal might easily be made by rate-payers cognisant of 
the fact, either to the board, or to the poor-law commissioners. In the 
second place, it must be recollected that guardians are rate-payers, and 
the representatives of rate-payers, and that under the conditions herein 
supposed, they have no possible interest in giving immoderate relief; so 
that if debarred from a temptation to jobbing, (which a system of public 
works would produce,) or from acting, through ignorance or prejudice, 
on erroneous views of political economy, (such as produced allowances 
in aid of wages in England,) there are strong reasons for supposing 
that their feelings of self-interest would counterbalance any tendency to 
profusion and laxity, and that no abuses of a more serious nature than 
are unavoidable under any system, would attach to that now advocated. 

‘ By such a change as I have recommended, I believe that the poor- 
law might be made not only co-extensive, or nearly so, with destitu- 
tion, but popular among the classes to whom it would apply; and thus 
to a great extent we should be assisted in surmounting one of the most 

serious impediments with which we have to deal—namely, the difficulty 
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of collecting the rates. Though now positively light, they are heavy 
in comparison with the apparent relief which they afford. From many 
electoral districts, there is not a single pauper received into the work- 
house; and the rate-payers, seeing this, naturally grudge the payment 
of even a small rate. If, however, they found themselves relieved 


altogether from the visitations of vagrants, and if they saw in their - 


own neighbourhood aged and impotent persons, to whose support they 
had been perhaps contributing, or whom they had seen to be a burden 
on a family unable to give them adequate support, actually receiving 
out of the rates the means of a decent and comfortable subsistence, they 
‘would, it is to be hoped, soon, if not at first, acquiesce in the increased 
rate, of which they would witness the beneficial results. The universal 
answer of the peasantry to one who complains of the opposition to 
poor rates now, is, ‘ The poor get no good by it; we have as many to 
give to as before;’ and so forth.—Godley, pp. 29, 30. 


If, instead of crying ‘ confiscation’ and vituperating the govern- 
ment, the Irish landlords were to set to work in earnest to em- 
ploy the people, they would soon lose the fears which imagina- 
tion conjures up in the minds of the idle and the hypochondriac. 
This has been done in Wexford, one of the most industrious and 
prosperous counties in Ireland. The late grand jury there ap- 
pointed a committee to adopt plans to avert the evils of famine 
as far as possible. They have formed a ‘ Landlord and Tenant 
Association,’ of which the Earl of Courtown, an excellent 
landlord, is president. They state, in their address to the 
‘landlords i landowners of the county,’ that ‘ the evil of out-door 
‘relief, when grappled with systematically, will not be found un- 
* manageable. On the 20th of rng! when more than 20,000 
‘ persons were employed on public relief works in this county, the 
‘ proportion was one person so employed to twenty-five arable acres 
‘in the county.’ Now, surely it does not require a great addition 
of capital to absorb this surplus labour. Could not each of these 
men be profitably employed at reproductive work on twenty-five 
acres? The Wexford Association have appointed district com- 
mittees, and they thus indicate how the people may be bene- 
ficially employed :— 


‘ These committees will search out means of employment of a general 
nature, such as enlarged fisheries, reclamations of uncultivated tracts, 
&c. More limited means of employment, suited to different localities, 
will be ascertained more readily by those connected with the localities; 
but a passing notice may well be bestowed on the vast field for pro- 
fitable labour in the undrained land, and the unnecessary banks and 
ditches which deface and render so much of our country useless.’ 


Few counties, we know, have all the advantages of Wexford; but 
those in which destitution is greatest have generally the largest area 
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of reclaimable waste land, and border on the most valuable 
fisheries. 

The measure of her Majesty’s government, which is designed 
to facilitate the partition and sale of encumbered estates, if 
speedily brought into operation, would supply capital enough to 
employ a large proportion of the agricultural population, in such 
a way as to improve the appearance of the country, and to in- 
crease its produce to an incalculable extent. This is Mr. Ward’s 
— for the ‘reconstruction of the industrial condition of Ireland.’ 

e Irish landlords have to pay 5,000,000/. per annum, chiefl 
to “English mortgagees, for the interest of money lent on their 
estates. To redeem these estates would require thirty-five 
millions. The law of entail is so far to be broken in upon, that 
portions of these estates may be sold to free the rest from in- 
cumbrance; so that the landlords may be proprietors in reality as 
well as in name. ‘The mortgagee,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘has already 
‘ the greater profits of proprietorship; make him also undertake 
* some of its duties. If the landowner’s credit is not equal to the 
‘ task of paying him off, the credit of the state is; and, for such 
* a purpose, with an unusual degree of efficacy. In short, what 
‘ I propose is, that the mortgagee should consent to an equitable 
‘ conversion of his lien on the land into a proportionate owner- 
‘ship of it; the basis of the operation being, that if he refuses, 
‘ the state shall pay him off on similarly equitable terms.’ (p. 19.) 
The landlords, ‘no longer crippled, would exert themselves to 
‘ improve what they would feel to be really their own. At the 
‘same time, a new class of capitalist landlords and capitalist 
‘ tenants would arise to invigorate the whole agricultural system 
‘ of Ireland by their ssnagle ... In a few years we might 
‘hope to see Ireland what she ought to be, had not the mis- 
‘management of men neglected, if not wilfully thwarted, the 
‘ bounteous designs of Providence.’ 

This is one of the subsidiary measures which will prevent the 
poor-law from swallowing up the property of the country, as 
some persons fear. Another is the reclamation of waste lands, 
which is also embraced in the plans of government. Had this been 
more promptly done, and had the basis of the measure been the 
formation of a class of peasant proprietors, as earnestly and abl 
urged by the Morning Chronicle, the stream of emigration, whic 
is now carrying to America the most industrious and — 
portion of the Irish farming Le Pega might have enriched the 


millions of acres, easily susceptible of profitable cultivation, which 


are now lying waste in Ireland. The number of five-acre farms 
in that country has been stated to be 300,000. Supposing the 
occupiers of these farms to relinquish them, it would be necessary 
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to find employment for one-third of the number, or 100,000 
heads of families. Take the quantity of waste lands that — 
profitably reclaimed at the low estimate of 3,000,000 acres. is 
would give thirty acres to each of the families, elevated from the 
condition of cottiers, and so far lessening the amount of labour in 
the market. Mr. Rigby Wason has calculated, as the result of 
his own personal experience, that the average cost of reclaiming 
the land would be 10/ an acre. To accomplish it, he says, 
would require government to advance a loan of ten millions. 
But it would be a loan ‘ upon the very best security; for every 
acre reclaimed would pay its own expenses, and the interest of 
the money spent on it. For the details of Mr. Wason’s plan, we 
must refer the reader to his pamphlet. By the way, there is some- 
thing amusing in his mode of securing this satisfactory result,— 
namely, that ‘the commissioner who recommended one [acre] 
‘ which entailed a loss, would be deprived of his situation, as hav- 
‘ing proved himself incompetent to fill the situation.’ 

mr migration is the last, and, next to the famine, the _ rapid 
effective process of ying off the ‘surplus population.’ 

Dwell in the land, shalt be fed,” Is langu: 
which a wise legislature might have adopted in regard to the 
Irish people ; but starvation, present or prospective, is driving 
them from their homes, and sternly dissolving the spell that 
bound them to their fatherland. All round the coast, they 
are flying to the ships, not caring much to what foreign shores 
they are borne. Many of the best and bravest of them are going 
to the United States, with no friendly feelings towards the 
overnment which has, in their view, left them no alternative 
ut death or exile. It is a pity that this emigration should be 
left without guidance. Some fish landlords have presented a 
memorial to Lord John Russell, recommending that some system 
should be adopted in regard to it—that an Irish colony should 
be planted in Canada, under government superintendence—and 
that Roman-catholic clergymen should accompany the emi- 
grants. They also declare themselves willing to be taxed, in 
order to bear the expenses of this deportation and location of the 
people, who are to have lands given to them, which they are to 
reclaim and cultivate as their own property. ‘A peasant _ 
prietary’ anywhere but in Ireland. A frieze-coated ‘lord of the 
soil,’ living in a thatched house, would be a monstrous incon- 
ity ;—very likely, in a short time, he would refuse to touch 
is hat to the squire! What an intolerable neighbour !—‘ This 
* may do very well in the wilds of America—but on our estates— 


‘no, no! Away with these fellows to some land where their 
* betters are not!’ 
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Certainly there is room enough for the overflowing myriads of 
Irish in her majesty’s dominions. ‘The foreign possessions of 
‘ the crown comprise areas of unappropriated virgin soil, of the 
‘ first quality, lightly timbered, susceptible of immediate cultiva- 
*tion, and capable of subsisting the whole population of the 
‘ United Kingdom ten times told.’ The western forests of Upper 
Canada, the extra-tropical latitudes of New Holland, the greater 

of the middle island of New Zealand, comprising an area 
equal to that of England, still little more than an uninhabited 
wilderness; Eastern Africa, and other portions of that conti- 
nent, depopulated by war, embracing fifty-five million acres, 
offer boundless regions for the establishment of British nations. 
Mr. Moffat, the zealous and estimable missionary, describes parts 
of Africa which he visited as capable of supporting a dense 
pulation, ‘ which evidently once they did. The soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile, and minerals abound.’ 
olonel Torrens, who takes a deep interest in this subject, and 
has great experience in the working of colonization schemes, 
shows clearly, in his pamphlet, that either in Canada or Australia, 
an Irish colony might be planted to any extent, without a shilling 
expense to the British treasury; the sale of the crown lands, 
according to Earl Grey’s regulations, being quite adequate to 
meet all costs. ‘The colonel thus demsthen We plan :— 


‘ We assume that in Canada, New Zealand, Western Australia, or 
Eastern Africa, a district equal to the area of Great Britain, afid com- 
prising 40,000,000 of fertile acres, is created into a British province, 
under the title of ‘ New Erin;’ that the governor, the colonial council, 
and the requisite administrative functionaries, are selected from such 
of the landed proprietors of Ireland as may be disposed to lead the 
national migration ; and that a catholic archbishop, with an appropriate 
number of subordinate clergy, are appointed on the recommendation of 
the Roman-catholic hierarchy. 

‘ We further assume that a preliminary expedition, commanded by 
an officer of the royal engineers, and consisting of a detachment from 
the corps of sappers and miners, of a regiment of Irish military pioneers, 
enlisted for five years, of skilful artificers, and of a proportion of agri- 
cultural labourers, is despatched to New Erin, with instructions to fix 
the site of New Dublin, and to effect an extensive exploration and 
survey of the surrounding country:—That on the arrival of the pre- 
liminary expedition, a party of artificers are immediately employed in 
constructing a landing-place, with a wharf, cranes, sheds for receiving 
baggage and goods, temporary buildings for the reception of settlers 
on their first arrival, and a good road from the landing-place to the 
site of the metropolitan town:—that the site of New Dublin being 
determined, another set of artificers are employed in erecting thereon 
houses for the governor and archbishop, a church, a gaol, and public 
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offices:—that from their first landing, the agricultural labourers are 
employed in cropping an extensive breadth of open country, in order 
to provide the succeeding body of settlers with a supply of food:—and 
that on the arrival in this country of the intelligence that the pioneers 
have reached their destination, and commenced their preliminary opera- 
tions, an extensive transplanting of the population of Ireland to the 
province of New Erin is undertaken by government.’—(pp. 12, 13.) 


We demur to the ecclesiastical part of this arrangement, so far 
as government is concerned; and we doubt whether an Irish 
catholic colony will realize the author's picture of the results of 
his system, when he says—‘ Throughout these extensive and 
‘ remotest regions of the world, the British race, language, and 
‘ institutions will prevail. In giving effect to extensive and im- 
‘ proved plans of colonization, we are multiplying the British 
‘ nation, we are rocking the cradles of giant empires, we are co- 
‘ operating in the schemes of Providence, and are its favoured 
‘instruments in causing civilization ‘to cover the earth, as the 
‘ waters cover the sea.’’—(Torrens, p. 56.) 

Yes, but in order to accomplish all this, Colonel, you should 
civilize your colonists before you send them out. True, the Irish 
Celt is capable of great things in other lands, where he has a fair 
field for the exercise of his energies. But some mixture with 
men of another race and creed seems essential to his rise and 
ga in civilization. On the whole, this terrific famine may 

overruled for immense good, if it really put an end to the 
chronic maladies of the sister kingdom; and this depends, under 
Providence, on the wisdom and firmness of her majesty’s 
ministers. May they fulfil their great mission in such a manner, 
that posterity shall bless their names as the regenerators of a long 
afflicted and degraded nation! 


Art. X. The School in its Relations to the State, the Church, and 
the Congregation. 8vo, pp. 131. 1847. 


Ir is well known that we have been advocates of state agency in 
aid of popular education. But we have always maintained that 
there were three limitations strictly necessary to the safe admis- 
sion of such agency : first, that it should have respect to general, 
and not to religious instruction; second, that the religious in- 
struction, if given, should be given at fixed hours; third, that 
the attendance of the children during the hours of religious 
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teaching should be optional with their parents or guardians. 
Judging from the character of the present administration, and 
from the state of public feeling and opinion, we were willing to 
believe, that should the government resolve on doing anything 
in this matter, the thing done would be in substantial accordance 
with such provisions. 

But the Minutes of Council. subsequently published took no 
cognizance of the principles involved in these provisions; on the 
contrary, they were framed, for the most part, in direct contra- 
vention of them. The religious teaching was mixed up through- 
out, clearly and avowedly, with the general teaching, and was 
left to be everywhere compulsory. e had good reason to 
believe, though we are now assured that such was not the fact, 
that the authorities of the church had stipulated for an arrange- 
ment of this nature, as the condition of their approval; we saw 
that dissenters could not be consistently parties to such a 
scheme; and we felt as men forced to the conclusion, that it 
must be vain to look for any scheme of which English dis- 
senters might avail themselves so long as England has her 
Established Church. This did not, of course, change our views 
in respect to the educational wants of the country; nor did it 
lead us any nearer to the abstract conclusion now so passionately 
urged in some quarters, that to do any conceivable part in the 
work of popular education is beyond the province of government. 
From what had come to pass, we simply judged, that looking on 
this project, in the circumstances of the case, as the best attain - 
able, the wisest, and the only consistent course open to noncon- 
formists was to entreat the government to leave this matter alone 
—to leave it wholly to the community as their own understood 
and proper business. 

But before the conference at Crosby Hall was convened, the 
feeling and proceedings of parties in relation to this scheme 
had undergone considerable change. The Methodist body, con- 
trary to all reasonable expectation, were detached from the ranks 
of opposition to it; the public press, both a and pro- 
vincial, had become more decidedly and generally its advocate ; 
and the reasoning of the dissenters still opposed to it, had diverged 
so much into an assault on the political and social bearings of the 
measure, as almost to lose sight of the plea which should 
have been to them their main argument—viz., the inroad of the 
scheme upon the rights of conscience. To us, nothing could be 
more clear, than that if the portion of nonconformists left to 
conduct this controversy would make a strong and wholesome 
impression on the public mind, it must behove them to fix, with 
special care, on some common ground of action—such a ground 
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as might secure to them the advantages of union among them- 
selves, and as might be readily understood and appreciated by 
all fair-minded men, whether in Parliament or elsewhere. Now, 
it may be very true that the authority assumed by the Committee 
of Privy Council is open to constitutional objection; that the 
contemplated expenditure is of large extent ; that the augmenta- 
tion of government patronage, and the probable influence of that 
patronage on the character of the people, are such as to justify 
misgiving, or even alarm. But these points, and more like them, 
were neither so simple nor so obvious as to admit of being used 


with any great effect. They were points of that inconvenient } 


class about which there is much to be said on both sides. But 
what is more, they were not the kind of objections most proper to 
be urged by religious men as such. The same may be said of 
the plea, that it is not within the province of government to do 
anything towards the education of the _— he principle said 
to be involved in that plea is not at all a religious principle ; it 
belongs simply to the department of politics. It was foreseen— 
and foreseen, we may say, by many members of the conference 
at Crosby Hall, and by some men who were adherents to the 
principle just stated—that if this extreme ground were taken as 
the ground of action, the result must be disastrous; inasmuch as 
the recognition of that principle is hardly known beyond the 
limits of nonconformity, and even there, is a new idea by no 
means generally admitted. In our judgment, nothing could be 
more hopeless an attempt to secure coadjutorship from 
the community by such an argument. 

But the fact that these Minutes were of such a nature that no 
dissenter could be a party to them without committing himself 
to the principle that it pertains to the state to expend public 
money in aid of religious teaching—that fact was manifest and 
palpable, and involved a principle of the greatest magnitude, 
such as might have served as a centre of union among dissenters, 
and as an effective ground of appeal to all honest-minded men. 
* Hostility to state interference in the religious instruction of the 
€ people,’ says the Morning Chronicle, ‘is a principle which, 
‘ whether it be thought sound or not, cannot be denied to have 
s — arguments, historical, political, and moral, in its favour, 
‘They are arguments which no reflecting man can deal with 
* contemptuously. Some of the noblest intellects that England 
* has produced have formally undertaken the defence of church 
‘ euidtibnentn, and have felt the strength of the adverse reason- 
* ing to be great enough to task their utmost powers. Religious 
¢ umes, therefore, if not weighed down and discredited by 
* conjunction with adventitious absurdities, must always command 
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‘ respectful treatment. But the recent extension of voluntaryism 
‘ to secular education, is a crochet to which very few people out 
‘ of a particular connexion can listen with common patience. 
‘ Accidental circumstances have obtained for it a certain recep- 
‘ tion amongst Congregational dissenters; but if they take it up 
‘as a body, they will weaken their moral influence, and cut 
‘ themselves off, in a great measure, from the sympathies of the 
‘ rest of the community.’ (April 16.) 

Two days prior to the publication of these thoughts in the 
Morning Chroniele, Dr. Vaughan’s letter appeared in that jour- 
nal. Its aim was, to bring out the religious ground of objec- 
tion as fairly, and, at the same time, as clearly and forcibly as 
possible. We shall give this letter a place in our pages for seve- 
ral reasons, but especially that it may be a record of the light in 
which the religious bearing of this question was viewed by evan- 
gelical dissenters generally. 


‘ Sir,—The pamphlet sent forth under the title, ‘ The School in its 
relations to the State, the Church, and the Congregation,’ bears the 
impress of an official document, and is so regarded, I believe, in poli- 
tical circles.* Will you permit me to call the attention of your readers 
to some points contained in it which have a special bearing on the 
question as affecting the great majority of Protestant dissenters. 

‘1. This publication settles the question as to the religious nature 
of the instruction to be given in the schools aided by the proposed 
grants. It has been said, in instances innumerable, that dissenters 
are mistaken in regarding the instruction intended as being religious 
instruction; but the drift of nearly half this pamphlet is to point out 
the grounds on which, according to the author, it has been found im- 
practicable in this country to rest popular education on any other than 
a religious basis, and to show how it has come to pass that in the pre- 
sent scheme religion is to ‘ be mixed with the entire matter of instruc- 
tion in the school, and to regulate the whole of its discipline.” State- 
ments to this effect, as to the instruction to be imparted, are reiterated 
by the writer almost to weariness. What we are in substance told is 
this—our politicians have had to choose between two classes of persons, 
the class who would be opposed to a governmental scheme of popular 
instruction if religion were included, and the class who would be 
opponents if it were not included ; and our statesmen have chosen a 
religious system rather than a general one, because they have come to 
the conclusion that in making this choice they ally themselves with the 
greatest number. Of course these grants will all be of the nature of 
a state endowment, and it is now placed beyond dispute that the object 
of this endowment is openly and directly Religious Teaching. It is the 

State becoming a teacher of religion, and teaching religion by the appa- 
ratus of religious sects. 


‘* Our contemporary ‘The Globe’ announces that this pamphlet is from the pen 
of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth—[Ep., Morn. Curon.]’ 
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‘ The author of this publication is not altogether insensible to the 

difficulty of the position which our Government has thus assumed. 

He reminds us, accordingly, that it is only in the Church of England 

schools that the Government inspector is allowed to meddle with 

examinations in religion ; that in other schools nothing more is re- 

quired than that the managers profess themselves satisfied with what 

is taught on that subject, and it is added, that ‘though their lordships 

have not by any of their minutes attempted to enforce, they are never- 

theless desirous to promote, by their sanction and encouragement, such 

arrangements in Church of England schools as may provide for the 

admission of the children of persons not members of the Church of 
England, without any requirements inconsistent with the rights of con- 

science,’ (46.) We are reminded, moreover, that the minutes of 
Council do not empower the conductors of schools to oblige the atten- 

- dance of the scholars at any particular Sunday-school, or at any parti- 

cular place of worship. 

‘2. But the design of my present communication is to show, that 
so far as regards the Protestant dissenter, the difficulty is not removed, 
and scarcely at all abated, by these precautions. The man who does 
not object to be taxed in support of the system of religious instruction 
sketched in these minutes, as to be established in Church of England 
schools, could never afterwards object, with the slightest shadow of con- 
sistency, to being taxed for the support of the Church of England system 
in any form. To be a party in accepting aid from a national fund 
separated for such a purpose, must be to stand committed to that pur- 
become a virtual teacher of the whole scheme of Church of 
England doctrine. For even in relation to what is thus done else- 
where, the dissenter must feel himself responsible, if he has been in this 
manner a party to the doing of it. It is true, if your sectary be willing 
to accept public money in aid of teaching his own religion in his own 
school, then, in the name of natural equity, never hearken to him, if he 
should complain because his brother sectary is permitted to avail him- 
self of assistance from the same source. But this is not the case of the 
protestant dissenter. His maxim is—endow all, or endow none. But 
he says, in matters of religion, endow none, inasmuch as the principle 
which prevents his being a receiver of public money for religious uses, 
compels him to oppose the grant of such money for such uses to other 
hands. He solicits no favouritism. His prayer simply is, that he 
may not be taxed for the benefit of his richer neighbour, but that there 
may be equality between them. With regard to the ‘desire’ of the 
committee ‘to promote by their sanction and encouragement’ a respect 
for the rights of conscience, in the case of the children of dissenters 
attending Church of England schools, no dissenter can expect to find 
a remedy for the probable, or rather certain, evil adverted to, in any- 
thing short of a positive provision to that end. Nor isit at all necessary 
that the clergy should be empowered by law to compel an attendance 
at the church Sunday-school as the condition of being admitted to the 
advantages of the church day-school; the thing can be done without 
law, and can only be prevented by the interposition of law. 
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‘Much is said in this pamphlet about the change which has come 
over the opinions of dissenters in relation to this question. They have 
changed, and somewhat more than I like, but not so much as the 
writer represents, nor so suddenly as to warrant his expressions of 
surprise. In 1839, the petitions of the clergy throughout the king- 
dom were full of the pretence that to them exclusively pertained the 
work of educating the people. It is scarcely wonderful that noncon- 
formists should have seemed to prefer the state as an educator, when 
the choice appeared to be between accepting the state or the church in 
that capacity. But since 1843 there has been little room to mistake 
the opinions of dissenters on this subject. Subsequently to the fate 
of the education clauses in Sir James Graham’s Factory Bill, some 
hundreds of new schools have been raised by dissenters in different 
parts of the country; but not one in fifty of these schools applied for 
aid to the government fund, as the reports concerning the distribution 
of that fund clearly show. Now, if this has been the manifest feeling 
of dissenters since 1843, even in relation to the comparatively simple 
and harmless grant of so much money towards the mere building of a 
school-house, is it at all surprising that a scheme so complex and com- 
prehensive, and admitting of such indefinite expansion as the present, 
should be viewed by them with jealousy? There is no room for sur- 
prise in the matter. I say not that it has been foreseen, but certainly it 
should have been foreseen, that the great body of evangelical dissenters- 
would not be at liberty to accept these grants, and would at once be. 
exposed to all the cruel consequences of rejecting them. 

‘3. The following are some of these ‘ consequences’ :— 

‘ The Church of England is, for the most part, the church of the 
rich: the churches of dissent are the churches of the middle class and 
of the poor; and while the latter are burdened heavily already, directly 
or indirectly, for the support of the former, the present measure 
promises to bring a weighty increase to such burdens. 

‘ Again, the nonconformist will not only be subject to a new tax to 
augment the ascendancy of the conformist, but must henceforth incur a 
new expenditure, of like extent, in his own school, if he would com- 
pete successfully with the new inducements which are now to be 
supplied, and supplied in great part at his cost, to the school of his 
rival. He is thus subject to a double tax—one which he is made to 
pay that his antagonist may wield a stronger weapon against him; and 
another which he will choose to pay, rather than fail of meeting that 
weapon with one not inferior in its metal. Not to add this new 
voluntary burden to the new burden in taxation, would be to see his 
schools everywhere wasted and destroyed. 

‘ Another effect of this scheme must be, to give to the government 
schools a status of which their supporters will not be slow to avail 
themselves, as schools which Cesar ‘delighteth to honour.’ 

‘ Judging, also, from present experience, occasion will be taken to 
represent the opposition of dissenters to all state endowments of 
religion, as opposition to large efforts on the side of popular education, 
NO. X. NN 
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the party which has been second to none in its zeal to advance the 
popular interest in these realms being thus branded as the foe of that 
interest. 

‘ These consequences, moreover, will prove to be in all respects the 
reverse of the local or temporary. This scheme is of a nature to spread 
itself everywhere, and to be constantly in action. In the localities 
which have but one school, and in those which have rival schools, its 
effect will be equally marked. The resentments thus awakened will be 
in all places—in every city, every town, and almost in every village, 
‘and will know no rest from month to month, and year to year. 

‘And by whose hand have the Protestant dissenters of England 
been placed in full exposure to this raking and ceaseless fire, which 
their enemies are just now ready to open upon them? By the 
hand of a liberal government—by the hand of a liberal government, 
with the name of Russell at its head—that name under which the 
great bond of alliance between the dissenters and liberals was formed 
nearly two centuries since, and under which, according to present 
appearance, it is about to be utterly dissolved! The dissenters have 
fought many a hard battle beside the whigs, have faced the torrent of 
calumny in their cause many a day, and this—this is the return—a 
scheme, nearly all the benefits of which will go to the hereditary foes 
of liberalism, and nearly all the mischiefs of which will fall on the 
hereditary friends of such principles! Some five thousand pastors 
and churches in England and Wales are to find themselves thrown 
into this condition, as compensation for their long and costly services 
on the side of the political party now in power. Is it to be? Even 
now we cannot bring ourselves to think it possible. There must be 
great misconception somewhere. 

* Not that I mean to vindicate all that may have been said or done 
by dissenters in regard to this question. The notion of some of them, 
that government oversteps its province by aiding popular education in 
any form or in any circumstances ; and the further notion, that it is 
not possible to separate the general from the religious in school instruc- 
tion, so as to leave the latter optional,—these are both, according to 
my settled conviction, mistakes, and I am by no means alone among 
Protestant dissenters in my views on these points. But the avowed 
and detailed religious character of the instruction to be sustained by 
this scheme precludes all participation in it on the part of intelligent 
men, who are not at the same time prepared to recommend that all the 
pulpits of the land, in common with its school-desks, should be brought 
under state pay. Wereall that is said about religious teaching in these 
Minutes omitted, and three lines inserted in their place, saying, in effect 
—of the religious instruction given in the schools aided by its grants, the 
committee does not take any cognizance, except to require that [if given 
at all] it shall be given at particular hours, and that the attendance of 
the scholars at those hours shall be optional with their parents and 
guardians,—were this done, the difficulty I have pointed out would be 
removed. Some dissenters would, perhaps, still object ; but in my 
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judgment they must then object as citizens, not as religious men. 
Surely to pray for thus much is not to seek what is partial or un- 
reasonable. Will it be refused ? 

‘It is with much hesitancy that I have again spoken on this 
question ; but it has appeared to me highly expedient that some effort 
should be made to place it before the public in the light in which it 
presents itself to the cla:s of dissenters who are not accounted extreme 
men in relation to it.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Ropert VAUGHAN. 
Lancashire Independent College, April 10th. 

Dr. Vaughan has admitted that the last sentence in the last 
paragtaph but one of this letter, should have commenced with 
the words,—‘ Many dissenters would, no doubt, still object,’ &c., 
or with words to that effect; but with this exception, the letter 
contains nothing that he is disposed to recal. Supposing the 
we an difficulty removed, and the action of dissenters, as 
such, in relation to these Minutes, at an end, this letter left 
the question fully open to new discussion in its new form, as 
being no longer a religious, but simply a social or political 
question. We abstain from any reference to certain occurrences 
which followed on the publication of this document; we will only 
say, that had dissenters confined themselves to their old dissent- 
ing ground of objection, and had the government and the church 
made light of their reasonable claims, it is easy to see on which 
side the real advantage would have been. The concession de- 
manded would have been made, or not made. If made, it would 
have been a concession of the principle which separates between 
things civil and things ecclesiastical; and such State aid in popu- 
lar education as might have followed, would have been limited 
and harmless compared with the system with which we are now 
menaced : and if not made, the position of dissenters, in the sight 
of the community, would have been that of reasonable and 
deeply-injured men. We do not state this conviction arro- 
gantly, but such is our judgment, and such are the grounds on 
which it rests. It may be said, indeed, that those who believed 
more than this—those who were convinced that popular educa- 
tion cannot belong, in any form or degree, to the province of 
government, were only honest in avowing that conviction, and 
acting upon it. If such persons so think, they must, of course, 
be left to follow out te % convictions ; but surely it may be as 
much the duty of one party not to allow themselves to be 
committed to a principle which they hold to be false, as it can 
be the duty of another party to avow a principle because they 
believe it to be ¢rwe. e know that in large organizations the 
minority must submit, in all subordinate things, to the decision 
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of the majority; but this submission must not be expected in 
reference to great principles, especially where all that is required 
from one party is, that they should be content in this particular 
instance with asserting something less than their whole truth; 
and all that is claimed by the other is, that they should not be 
compelled, as the condition of joint effort, to stand committed to 
conclusions which they regard as the contrary of truth— 
‘ Whereto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule.’ 

Thus far we had written when the report of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s speech on this question reached us. His lordship’s observa- 
tions in reference to ourselves have respect to two points—to our 
views of the educational deficiencies of the country; and to our 
thoughts in respect to what might be done to remove these 
Minutes of Council from the arena of religious controversy. 

It is quite true that Dr. Vaughan has stated, that taking the 
ascertained number of children attending day-schools, according 
to the report of 1831, as our guide ; pre et the interval from 
five to fifteen as the school age; and reckoning five years as the 
average for school attendance ; it is about one-third of the then 
population, between those ages, that should be reported as never 
attending any day-school. This would be strictly true according 
to the census in use in 1831, but the number would be some- 
what reduced if calculated according to the census of 1841. Nor 
should we deal honestly with this question, were we not to say 
that we still think, that judging from the number of attendants 
at day-schools, as compared with a portion of the population 
between the ages mentioned, and taking five years as the average 
attendance, it is a number varying from one-fourth to one-third 
that should be reported as never attending any day-school. But, 
then, it will be seen that this is a given result from given pre- 
mises. It does not bring out the real facts of the case. Our 
educational state is nearly as bad as this showing would make it, 
but the badness is not exactly in this form. In a note to our 
last number we have stated more clearly the ground of calculation 
adopted in our previous article. 


“ But we have supposed some persons to insist that nearly all our 
juvenile population do obtain day-school instruction of some sort for 
some time, and we have accordingly supposed an average time of 
attendance to be fixed upon, which would divide the ¢en years into 
three parts instead of two, or even into four parts. But we have 
stated it as our opinion, that nothing, upon the whole, can be gained, 
as respects the real abatement of popular ignorance, by descending to 
this lower average. (pp. 458, 459.) To this opinion we still adhere. 
First, very little is gained as respects school accommodation and 
teachers; for if we suppose these to be anything like equally dis- 
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tributed, it is clear at a glance that the same means of instruction 
that would suffice for two-thirds between the ages mentioned, upon 
an average of five years’ attendance, would suffice for the remaining 
third also, upon an average of three years and four months’ attend- 
ance—the main difference being, that the same schools should be occu- 
pied by three sets of pupils for a shorter time, in place of being 
occupied by two sets only for a longer time. Secondly, nothing could 
be gained as regards the amount of instruction communicated; all the 
time given to impart instruction to the one-third before reported as 
not being day-scholars at all, being so much taken from the time given 
to the instruction of the two-thirds before reported as being day- 
scholars, on an average of five years. In this case the number not 
receiving any sort of day-school instruction is, of course, diminished— 
we may say gone; but the number not receiving such instruction to 
the extent necessary, if it is to be of any real value, is greatly 
increased. For it must be remembered, that in an average of three 
years and four months, embracing all classes, from the richest to the 
poorest, you have to calculate on full half the number of scholars as 
attending during spaces ranging from that standard downwards to the 
smallest possible time.”—(pp. 287, 288.) 


But though we cannot avoid the conclusion that popular edu- 
cation among us falls really thus far below the wholesome 
average of a five years’ attendance at our proper day-schools, 
taking in the country at large; and though we think the 
quality of our day-school instruction needs amendment hardly 
less than its quantity, we are not thereby reconciled to the 
passing of these Minutes of Council. On the contrary, we 
are deeply grieved that it should have been decided by her 
Majesty’s ministers to attempt the remedy of these evils by 
a course of proceeding so unjust and cruel in its probable 
effects on evangelical dissenters. In the language of a Church 
of England journal, we are shut up to the alternative, ‘either to 
receive the money and lose our character, or to reject it and lose 
our schools.’ And from whose hand cometh this? 

The difference between the intervention of the state in the 
formal endowment of religious teaching in schools, and in simply 
taking no other cognizance of it than to protect the rights of con- 
science, is described by Lord John Russell as ‘a nice distinc- 
tion.’ Of course, when his lordship tells us that it so appears to 
him, we believe him, but we marvel at that saying; and if his 
lordship will look to the comment on his speech, even in a 
journal so much pledged to his support as the Globe newspaper, 
he will see that to other minds this is not a subtle distinction 
without a difference. The fact that religion will, under any 
circumstances, be taught in our day-schools, is unavoidable. We 
rejoice that it is so, and our conscience would not be at all dis- 
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turbed in the supposed case by that fact,—the religious teaching 
being separate and optional. Nor is anything required from the 
hand of our rulers to secure this end beyond a just homage to 
the claims of conscience, and the courage becoming statesmen. 
Of the degree in which the temper of the clergy has been 
virtually, if not formally, consulted in the complexion of these 
Minutes, we have a striking proof in the ‘ Narrative of the 
Proceedings and Resolutions of the United Committees of Privileges 
and Education,’ just published by the Wesleyans. From this 
document we learn, that it was not deemed safe by the Committee 
of Council to forbid the compulsory teaching of the Catechism, and 
other formularies of the church, in the National schools. The 
majority of the clergy, it is said, will not be controlled in this parti- 
cular ; and all the Committee of Council can say is, that they hope 
the clergy will not be found disposed to make any uncharitable use 
of their power in this respect ; and that should cases of hardship 
arise, their lordships must see what may be done in relation to 
them. In short, this ‘narrative’ shows, that while the Committee 
of Council were of course perfectly willing to offer such satisfactory 
explanations as they might without inconvenience in regard to 
the Minutes; and were willing even to make some minor conces- 
sions with regard to the appointment and functions of in- 
spectors, and in other lesser matters, nothing of a nature to re- 
move the main objection of the Methodist on the one hand, or of 
the Congregationalist on the other, came within the object of the 
late conferences with these parties. The Methodists know— 
cannot but know —that their great original objection to this 
scheme, as being a virtual endowment of all religions, remains 
untouched. The benefits of the project will not be reaped more 
largely by any class than by the Romanising portion of the clergy 
of the church of England ; Unitarians are not so weak as to allow 
themselves to be excluded by the daily reading of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures; and Catholics are to be brought in 
specially, by new minutes for the purpose. Nevertheless— 
strange to say—‘ the united Wesleyan committees of privileges 
* and education,’ with all this clearly before them, ‘ have come to 
* an almost unanimous resolution, to advise the Wesleyan societies 
‘ and congregations, under the present circumstances, not to offer 
‘ any further connexional opposition, nor to take any further 
‘ connexional action, in reference to the government measure of 
‘ education’! One thing only would surprise us more than this 
decision, and that would be to see the Methodist body consent- 
ing to be bound by it. 
id our choice lie at present, as it seemed to lie some short 
time since, between the measure contained in these Minutes or 
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none, we should say now, as we said then—let there be none. 
But the divided state of Nonconformists themselves on the ques- 
tion, and the prevalence and strength of the contrary feeling 
elsewhere, have not left us that choice. It is not in our power 
to put a complete end to this scheme. The only choice now left 
to us, is between this project, which we deem intolerably bad, 
and something better which may be obtained in its place. That 
anything material can be done at the coming elections to alter 
the state of parties in the next House of Commons, is not so 
clear to us as it seems to be to many. The Whig candidate will 
find the new sympathy of. Conservative churchmen sufficient, in 
most cases, to counterbalance the new resentment of liberal dis- 
senters. Something may be done—calmly, legitimately done in 
that way; but we would submit, that the just, the wise, the 
manly course for the aggrieved among dissenters to take, would 
be to employ themselves sedulously in the effort to the 
public mind with a just view of their conscientious diffeulty in 
this case, and to set forth effectually the deep wrong which is 
now inflicted on that conscientiousness. In the three nights’ 
debate on this subject, scarcely an intelligible reference was 
made to this ound of objection. That god-send to honourable 
members—that it belongs not to governments to concern them- 
selves with anything of this nature—was hunted down from all 
quarters, and the ancient landmarks of Nonconformist principle 
were almost wholly lost sight of in this fight against a purely 
political dogma. Seve we think, did the opponents of the 
Church and State principle lose so fine an opportunity for secur- 
ing to that principle an ample discussion in our senate. It may 
not be too late to recover their lost ground; but to continue to 
make the dogma just mentioned their rallying point, as man 
have hitherto done, will, we humbly conceive, be worse, mer 
worse than useless. We will not venture to speak of the com- 
parative numbers of evangelical dissenters who hold the views to 
which we have given expression in this instance, but we certainly 
have the means of knowing that they are many, and that they 
include a large proportion of our most able and thoughtful men. 
Nor would we be understood as oan men who are of 
another judgment. We cheerfully cede the liberty we claim—a 
liberty which nothing shall deter us from exercising. We know 
how to respect earnest feeling even when we waged it as leading 
the judgment astray. 
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1. Evangelical Synopsis. | 26. Jones on the Christian Ministry. 
2. East on Forgiveness of Sin. 27. Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 
8. Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. 28. Brown on the Young Ministry. 
4. The Churchman in Scotland. 29. Account of 11,000 Schools. 
5. Mosaic Creation and Geology. 30. Funeral Sermon, by Dr. Byrth. 
6. The Convict Ship. 31. Maccall’s Individualism. 
7. England, Rome, and Oxford. 32. Leatham’s Lectures. 
8. Poems, by Charlotte Elizabeth. 33. The Neibelungen Treasure. 
9. Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 34. The Life of Cyrus. 
16. Memoir of Christmass Evans. 35. Manning on Religious Tests. 
11. Cooke’s Christian Theology. 36. Hughes’s Female Characters. 
- 12. Anderson’s Domestic Constitution. 37. Murchie’s Truth in Love. 
13. Newton’s Letters to Bull. 38. Wilson’s Doctrine of Jehovah. 
14. Miss Corner’s History of Rome. 89. Cole on Public Schools. 
15. Works of Hannah More. we 
16. Montgomery’s Sacred Meditations. THE ARTS. 
17. Tour from Thebes to Sinai. 40. Wilkie’s Sketches. 
18. Life of Ramon Monsalvatge. 41. Christening of the Prince of Wales 
19. Select Essays, by Robert Chambers. 42. Events in the Life of Bruce. 
20. The Banner of the Covenant. 43. Herring’s Horses Feeding. 
21. The Jesuit in the Family. 44. The Deer Stalker’s Return. 
22. Churchmanship of the New Testament. — 
23. Manual of Christian Evidence. The London Missionary Society. 
24. The Oxford Protestant Magazine. 


25, The Free Church Magazine. Note on the Article on Phrenology. 


I. Evangelical Synopsis. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments: with the Text according to the authorised version, and 
Marginal Readings and Parallel passages ; and Notes explanatory and 
practical, selected from the writings of the most este Divines and 
Biblical Critics, of various Denominations : interspersed with Original 
Remarks. By Incram Coppin, A.M. Three vols. royal quarto. 
George Berger, Holywell-street, London. 


*” We wish to commend this highly meritorious publication to the favour of 
our readers, and we think we shall best serve that end by calling their atten- 
tion to the following extract from its preface :— 


‘When so many commentaries are already published, some reason should be 
given for introducing yet another to the world. Teve we not Henry, GILL, Scort, 
Apam CLARKE, ManT—not to mention others? True; and it must be admitted 
that each of these have their peculiar excellencies ; but Henry is too voluminous, 
so also is Gi, besides being too full of rabbinical learning for general readers, 
and too strongly prejudiced in favour of Supra-lapsarian principles, and other pecu- 
liarities of his creed, to treat many passages of sacred writ with impartiality. Scott 
is too elaborate, and often heavy; and while he borrows much from Henry, he 
frequently does not improve his original. Apam CLARKE has disfigured his work 
by heaps of learned lumber gathered together from all quarters; and he does 
violence to many passages in support of some doctrines not even generally received 
by his own denomination, but which he held with great tenacity. Mant’s work 
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is the nearest resemblance to the Evangelical Synopsis; but while it contains 
numerous extracts which are most admirable in defence of some of the grand truths 
of the Christian religion, it is lacking in what is termed evangelical truth, and, like 
the commentaries of Gitt and CLARKE, it leaves one void—which ought always 
to be filled up in A Famiry BrstE—viz., it has no reflections for family reading ; 
moreover, with few exceptions, it is confined to writers of the Church of England; 
and thus many of the most excellent commentators are left wholly unnoticed. 

‘ The advantages of the Evangelical Synopsis are, that it combines much of the 
best of all these works, Henry excepted, whose valuable passages are not so often 
quoted as others, because it is presumed they are in the libraries of no small num- 
ber of those who will purchase this work. Git has more frequently been used, 
because his work is not in very general circulation, it being too expensive and 
sectarian; but many valuable explanations are gathered from it, no writer being 
more judicious where his favourite and peculiar tenets do not interfere; he, how- 
ever, often spends much time in vain, in stating what a text does no¢ mean, and 
here his notes have been dispensed with, the affirmative part only being extracted. 
Scort is very often used, because he is extremely judicious, and, on disputed ques- 
tions, he is oo more candid and free from sectarianism than any other com- 
mentator, ny of ApaM CLARKr’s critical notes and Oriental illustrations have 
also been adopted, and the editor has profited by the former industry of D’OyLey 
and Mant. These, however, are but a few of those authors who are quoted, a list of 
whom will appear at the end of the work, embracing eminent men of various ages, 
countries, and denominations.’—(pp. 1, 2.) 

We may add to this full account of the plan of the work, that the names of 
the writers from whom extracts are taken, are uniformly given. So far, also, 
as we have examined these three handsome volumes, the editor appears to have 
executed his design with great judgment and ability. The commentary is 
neither too elaborate nor too critical to be acceptable to general readers. On 
this account, and on account of its complete freedom from sectarianism, it is 
admirably adapted to family use. We give it our full and cordial commenda- 
tion. 


II. The Forgiveness of Sin, and the Possibility of Attaining a Personal 
Assurance of it. By the Rev. T. East. 12mo, pp. 185. Maclehose, 
Glasgow. 1847. 


The age in which we live is little favourable to self-inspection. Religious peonle. 
seem everywhere more disposed to be employed in correcting their neighbours, 
than in the study of themselves. We are sometimes tempted to think that 
hatred of other men’s religion is tacitly construed as the best evidence that 
men are themselves very religious. The ss tive has given place to the 
active, the personal to the relative. But this book, from the pen of Mr. East, 
is not addressed to such minds. It is a book for the devout, the spiritual—for 
minds which know what is meant by the Christian warfare. It presents aclear 
and judicious exposition of a momentous doctrine; and, in its most material 
points, is much such a book as Dr. Owen would have written had he lived in 
the nineteenth century. ‘ 


III. A Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ, and its 
Relation to the Principles and Practice of Christianity. By Wm11aM 
Stroup, M.D. 8vo, pp. 486. Hamilton & Co., London, 1847. 


This is a book deserving much more attention than we can now bestow upon 
it It may be described as a contribution of science to theology ; and may be 
taken as an illustration of the manner in which the ever brightening light of 
modern science may be made tributary to the greater force and completeness 
of Christian evidence. The theological portion of the work is highly creditable 
to Dr. Stroud’s learning and judgment. 
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IV. The Churchman in Scotland; or, the Scottish Crusade. 12mo, pp. 60. 
Saunders and Otley, London. 1847. 


By the word ‘Churchman,’ in this title- , the reader must understand a 
churchman of the so-called ‘ Catholic,’ or Tractarian school; and by the terms 
‘the Scottish Crusade,’ he must understand the enterprise which this ‘ Catholic’ 
party in Scotland are urged to ute. The object of this enterprise is 
nothing less than to prevail on the people of. Scotland to unlearn nearly all 
they have learned about religion, to unweave nearly all the habits that are dis- 
tinctive of them, to become divorced from their most pervading and deeply- 
rooted feelings as religionists—in a word, to unmake themselves in ever: ing 
which the last three centuries have contributed to make them, and to fall bac 
on a social state and a Christianity older than the dark interval which wit- 
nessed the triumph of ‘the Dutch Usurper, of ‘the low-bred republican, 
Buchanan,’ of the ‘schismatic’ Knox and Melville, and of that root of the 
chaos of mischiefs to which Scotland is now subject— the protestant principle !’ 
This is free and loud talk, and we can assure our readers that this small affair 
is made up of such talk. The spirit of the writer is intensely national, such 
might prompt him to become a repealer as readily as a Catholic missionary. 
He pours out his soul in favour of the old feudalism and the old religion, with 
the ardour of an ecclesiastical Bruce or a clerical Wallace. (Good men of the 
north, be observant of your neighbours. 


V. The Mosaic Creation viewed in the Light of Modern Geology. By 
Grorce Wicut. With a Recommendatory Note by W. L. Auex- 
anvER, D.D., F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 256. Maclehose, Glasgow. 1847. 


Dr. Alexander, speaking of Mr. Wight and his book, says :—‘ He has, in 
my humble opinion, discharged his self-imposed task well; and has placed 
before the reader a large amount of carefully-digested matter, in a very distinct 
and impressive style.’ ‘It is, however, to those parts of the work in which the 
writer illustrates the harmony existing between the phenomena and laws of 
nature, and the declarations of the word of God, that I would especially call 
the notice of the reader. The substance of the volume was delivered as a 
course of popular lectures, and that character is retained in their publication. 
As a popular summary on the question to which it relates, it is entitled to all 
the commendation which Dr. Alexander has bestowed upon it. 


VI. The Convict Ship, and England's Exiles. In Two Parts. By C. A. 
Brownine, M.D., Surgeon, Royal Navy. Second Edition, 8vo, pp. 
414. Hamilton and Co., London. 1847. 


The author of this book became surgeon-superintendent of the convict shi 
Surrey in 1831, and is now on his seventh voyage with prisoners to Norfolk 
Is Dr. Browning’s care has been extended to the minds of his charge, 
fully as much as to their bodies, and, judging from this pious narrative, with 
an eminent measure of success. To all persons interested in questions con- 
cerning the treatment of criminals, and of the more vicious portions of society, 
the book will be acceptable as a record of the results of experience in efforts 
apparently so little promising. 

VII. England, Rome, and Oxford, compared as to certain Doctrines; in 
Siz Lectures. By the Rev. Arcurpatp Boyp, M.A., Incumbent of 
Christ’s Church, Cheltenham. 8vo, pp. 278. 1846. 


These lectures are on the following subjects :—Tradition, Justification, 
Sacraments, Reserve, Unity, and Development, This, as will be supposed, is 
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a defence of moderate Church-of-Englandism against the errors of the Tracta- 
rians, and the argument is conducted with a considerable degree of intelli- 
gence, candour, and good taste. 


VILL. Posthumous and other Poems. By Exizasetu. 12mo, 
pp. 256. Seeley. 1846. 


These poems are partly collected, and in greater part posthumous. The 
yo poetic talent, but are chiefly distinguished by their freedom, Poem. 4 
and piety. 


IX. The Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. A New Translation, 
with Historical Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Tuomas M‘Criez. 
12mo. Johnstone, Edinburgh. 1847. 


Pascal has not been fortunate in his English translators. The present ren- 
dering of the Provincial Letters is an improvement on its predecessors, and the 
Introduction and Notes are valuable. 


X. Memoirs of the late Christmass Evans, of Wales. By Daviv Rurs 
SrersEen. 12mo, pp. 292. Aylott and Jones, London. 1847. 


The portion of this book which is least to our taste is the preface. The 
writer seems to throw the result of his labours before the reader, as in a fit of 
weariness with his task, rather than to invite the attention of the public to it 
with that respectfulness which is the wont of authors on such delicate occa- 
sions. Part of this is only matter of appearance, probably, and to be attributed 
to the fact, that Mr. Stephen, though a good Englishman on the whole, is a 
man much more at home in his own Celtic, than in our Saxon speech. The 
book, however, is instructive and valuable, a fitting memorial to a worthy and 

ighly gifted man. Christmass Evans, as is well known, was for a long inter- 
the most popular Baptist preacher in Wales. His life, as here presented, 
ge a vista to the English reader, through which he may look at leisure on 

e texture of Welsh society, especially in its relation to ecclesiastical affairs 
and Protestant nonconformity. The author of this book is capable of doin 
much towards bringing the two countries into a better knowledge of eac 
other, and we shall be happy to see his talents thus employed. 


XI. Christian Theology Explained and Defended. By Cooke. 
Vol. I. 12mo. Bakewell, Newgate-street, London. 1846. 


Mr. Cooke is a minister of the New Connexion Methodist denomination. 
He has directed his attention especially to the forms of scepticism and irreligion 
among the humbler and middle classes in the north of England; and this 
volume consists of a series of tracts intended to meet the pretences of such 
objectors. In style and substance, they are well adapted to their end, and are 
highly creditable to the reading, discrimination, and general ability of their 
author. Mr. Cooke is evidently aware of the kind of service which the times 
demand from the Christian minister: we wish we could say the same of the 


majority, or of any great number of the persons at present sustaining that 
office. 


XII. The Domestic Constitution of the Family Circle, the Source and 
Test of National Stability. By CuristorpnHer Anprrson. A New and 
Improved Edition. 12mo. Thales, London. 1847. 


No subject is of more importance to the age in which we live than the one 
treated in this volume. The Public is everywhere invading the province of 
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the Domestic. That most natural of all societies, the family, is everywhere 
broken in upon by artificial and unwholesome influences. The priest, the 
lant, the public questions of the day, the ceaseless strain with which science, 
iterature, professions, and commercial rivalry are prosecuted, all are con- 
tributing to place the members of the household under some other influence 
than that of the husband and the father. The mischiefs of this disordered 
course of things are palpable and manifold. Mr. Anderson’s book is a beau- 
tiful development of what the domestic constitution should be, and abounds 
with lessons equally deserving the attention of the heads of families, and of the 
whole class of persons who concern themselves with the interests of that larger 
family—the nation. 


XIII. One Hundred and Twenty-Nine Letters from the Rev. John Newton, 
late Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London, to the Rev. William Bull, of 
Newport Pagnell. ritten during a period of thirty-two years, from 
1773 to 1805. 12mo, pp. 312. ilton and Co., London. 1847. 


These letters bring back the religious life of England half a century since. 
Newton was a man of a class, and the class was peculiar to his time. These 
men came into the wake of the Puritans and Nonconformists, without 
being strictly of them; and the race, we are sorry to say, has died out. The 
were men, for the most part, who could be cheerful and humorous in their 
way, without becoming chargeable with oo or levity. = were good 
spiritual economists, knowing how to enjoy life so as to see nothing to fear 
from death. In their thoughts, the better world was always very near the 
present, and they ever spoke of it in the manner of men whose visits to it were 
requent. They ssed, in a remarkable degree, the secret of converting 
their spiritual labours and trials into elements of improv t ns of 
pr ae We might cite many p s from this interesting volume in 
confirmation of all these points, but we commend the book itself very earnestly 
to our readers, as a publication which cannot fail of being interesting to the 
intelligent Christian. 


XIV. The History of Rome; from the earliest Period to the Close of the 
Empire: adapted for Youth, Schools, and Families. By Miss Corner. 
12mo, pp. 264. Dean and Co., London. 1847. 


A neat school-book, well adapted to its purpose. 


XV. The Works of Hannah More. Vol.I. 12mo., pp. 337. Fisher and 
Son. 1847. 


The publishers of this edition of Mrs. More’s works say, ‘ it will comprise 
* Stories for Persons in the Middle Ranks; Thoughts on the Importance of the 
‘Manners of the Great ; Strictures on the Modern System of Female Educa- 
‘tion; Hints towards forming the Character of a Tom Princess ; Sacred 
‘ Dramas ; Poetical and Dramatic Pieces,’ &c. The publication will be included 
in about six monthly volumes, at five shillings each. The present issue contains a 
Memoir, and the ‘ Stories for Persons in the Middle Ranks.’ It is a handsome 
volume, embellished with a portrait and vignette. Those who remember the 
early part of the present century will not need to be reminded of the prodi- 
gious influence exercised at that time by Mrs. Hannah More over the mind of 
the middle and — classes in this country. The neglect into which her 
works have since fallen is a striking illustration of the p mean of the 
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public taste ; but her writings abound with the indications of good sense and 
ious feeling, and are more worthy of perusal than many which have come 
into their place. 


XVI. Sacred Meditations, and Moral Themes, in Verse. By the Rev. 
Rosert Monrcomery, M.A. 12mo, pp. 311. Fisher and Co. 1847. 


This is a republication in a cheaper and revised form, of the py which 
appeared some time since in an Annual, entitled the ‘ Sacred Gift.’ It would 
be superfluous to offer any criticism in this place on Mr. Montgomery’s poetry. 
The volume appears as one of a series, intitled ‘ The English Woman’s Library,’ 
and is an elegant publication at moderate cost. 


XVII. A Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula of Sinai, by Professor Lep- 
sius of Berlin, between March and April 14, 1845. Translated by 
Cuartes Hersert Corrrett, Esq., WA. 12mo, pp. 92. Peterham, 
London, 1846. 


This is a short narrative, but from the pen of an author whose philological, 
historical, and antiquarian knowledge impart to it a much higher value than 
belongs to its appearance. 


XVIII. The Life of Ramon Monsalvatge,a Converted Spanish Monk, of 
the Order of the Capuchins. With an Introduction by the Rev. Rosert 
Barrp, D.D. 12mo, pp. 112. Tract Society. 1846. 


This is a brief history of the Blanco White class, curious and instructive, 
and, judging from the testimony of Dr. Baird, fully trustworthy. 


XIX. Select Writings of Robert Chambers. Essays Familiar and Humorous. 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 410. 1847. 


This volume includes nearly eighty short papers which have before attracted 
the attention of the reading public in that well-known visitor of families— 
‘Chambers’ Journal.’ This Robert Chambers, we are told, is a gentleman 
who in his childhood thought more of books than of playthings; was better 
versed in poetry and fiction, in histories and po Hell than in the use of 
humming-tops or marbles. Loving such things fervently, it was natural he 
should read much; and reading much, it was no less natural he should 
attempt to write. To do this last thing has been to him as much a matter of 
instinct as of forethought, as it is, indeed, to every man who ever does it 
well. How he has acquitted himself, he assures us he does not know; only, 
he is willing to hope the best, seeing he has not written without finding 
readers. Our author boasts of being from the middle class, and adds, that he 
has written mainly for that class; being careful in so doing to avoid man 
faults which have fallen under his cognizance; but above all, that fault which 
in this sprightly and bustling age is the unpardonable one—dulness. This is 
the substance of Mr. Robert Chambers’ report concerning himself, and our own 
report of this collection of papers is, that, to our taste, it is one of the most 
interesting in our language. 


XX. The Banner of the Covenant; or, Historical Notices of some of the 
Scottish Martyrs, whose Lives and Sufferings have not hitherto been 
sketched in_a separate form. By the Rev. Rosert Simpson. 12mo, 
pp. 377. Johnstone, Edinburgh. 1847. 


Mr. Simpson is already known as the author of ‘The Traditions of the 
Covenanters, the ‘ Life of Fenwick,’ and the ‘Times of Claverhouse.’ The 
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field over which he has travelled in the volume is, therefore, familiar 
tohim. Of the design and pretensions of the work it will be well that the 
author should be allowed to speak for himself. 

‘It occurred to the writer, seeing a great mass of interesting materials rela- 
tive to the ‘ Worthies’ lie in the bulky volumes of Woodrow and others, con- 
cealed from those who had neither money to spend in buying large books, nor 
leisure to read them, that a collection of the more striking notices and sketches 
of the sufferers, which deserve to be better known, might, with advantage, be 
presented to the persons referred to. It is in no pos degree to be regretted 
that the historians of that period have furnished us with so scanty information 
respecting the very thing we now so much desiderate—namely, the history of 
individual sufferers. It is not the public documents of that time, to the exclu- 
sion of more interesting matter, that the general reader now cares much about ; 
it is chiefly the private narratives of the faith and afflictions of the men of 
whom the world was not worthy on which we now delight to dwell. In 
making this selection of the historical notices of the sufferers, it is intended 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to give those that have not hitherto been pre- 
sented in a separate form to the public—to fetch from obscurity those that are 
hid in voluminous histories, aa to impart to them that individuality which 
they so richly deserve ; so that they will be almost entirely new to a numerous 
class of readers. Nearly a hundred of the sufferers are here noticed, whose 
names have been heretofore very little known.’ —(Preface.) 

When we say that Mr. Simpson has fulfilled the promise of this preface in 
the execution of his task, we shall have said enough to satisfy our readers that 
this is a small volume of great interest and ene Even to the historian, it 
presents information from beyond the ordinary paths of his research. 


XXI. The Jesuit in the Family. A Tale. By Anprew STEINMETZ. 
8vo, pp. 328. Smith, Elder, and Co. London. 1847. 


Mr. Steinmetz is the author of ‘ The Novitiate; or, the Jesuit in Training ; 
being a Year’s Residence among the English Jesuits’"—a work of which we spoke 
favourably in a former number. In the former work, Mr. Steinmetz restricted 
himself to fact ; in the present, he ventures upon fiction; but the fiction is, we 
believe, an embodiment of the truth, if not of a truth. The picture which the 
book presents of Jesuit maxims, arts, and disciplined unnaturalness and cruelty, 
are, we doubt not, very near the truth. These sons of the serpent are doing their 
work in most of the nations of Europe, and even in the United States, upon a 
scale of which our drowsy Protestants are little conscious. There are two 
societies existing in Europe, formed for the purpose of augmenting the power 
of Romanism in North America—the Leopold Foundation, in Austria, and the 
Society of St. Charles Borromeo, in Lyons. The latter sent to the United 
States, in 1840, 163,000 dollars; in 1842, 177,000 dollars; and in their pub- 
lished annals are such entries as these :— 

* To the Jesuits, for missions in Missouri and New Orleans . 15,000 fr. 
‘To the Jesuits in Kentucky 6,000 fr.’ 


Great Britain is not less an object of Romanist solicitude than its great off- 
shoot, the United States, and among the means by which its devices are to be 
frustrated, we reckon such aids from literature as are presented in the volume 
before us. The ‘ Tale’ is not only more likely to be read, but more likely to 
be understood and remembered than the dissertation. The enemy is alive to 
this fact, and must be met with his own weapons. Mr. Steinmetz writes with 
much vivacity and force, but he needs practice in weaving together the mate- 
rial of his story. The links are often forced and unnatural. 
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XXII. The Churchmanship of the New Testament: an Inquiry, Historical 
and Theological, intg the Original and Progress of Certain Opinions 
which now agitate the Church of Christ. In Three Parts. By G. B. 
Marspen, M.A., vicar of Great Missenden, Bucks. 8vo, pp. 235. 
Hamilton and Co., London. 1846. 


This is another attempt to distinguish between moderate ‘ churchmanship’ and 
tractarianism. In general the clergy of our Established Church are little dis- 
posed to concern themselves with discussions of this nature; but this quiet 
acquiescence with things as they are, has been much broken in upon of late 
by the ‘ progress of certain opinions,’ originating within the pale of their own 
communion. Conformists and non-conformists of course differ greatly in their 
estimate of what ‘ the churchmanship of the New Testament’ really is; and 
of the present publication it must suffice to say, that it bespeaks throughout 
the intelligence and candour of the writer. 


XXIII. Is Christianity from God ? or, a Manual of Christian Evidence, 
Sor Scripture Readers, City Missionaries, Sunday School Teachers, &c. 
By Joun Cummine, D.D. 12mo, pp. 285. 


This volume consists of the following chapters :—I. Is the soul immaterial 
and immortal? II. Does creation prove the existence of God? III. Is a 
Revelation from God to Man probable and necessary? IV. Is the Bible 
genuine and authentic? V., VI. Is the Bible inspired? ‘WII. General cha- 
racteristics of the Bible. VIII., IX. Is the Bible contradictory or incon- 
sistent? X. Doctrinal difficulties. XI. Texts cavilled at. XII. Conclu- 
sion. Those who know Dr. Cumming will not need to be apprised that these 
topics are treated with intelligence, clearness, and eloquence. It is a manual 
well adapted to the classes of persons mentioned in the title-page, and to many 
more. 


XXIV. The Oxford Protestant Magazine. Nos. I. and Il. Strange, 
London. 1847. 


A monthly magazine, devoted to University reform, and to the Protestant 
interest in Oxford, as opposed to the Popish interest now so rife in that 
University. It is a seasonable publication—we shall be glad to hear of its 
— Some of its papers are evidently from the hand of well-informed and 
able men. 


XXV. The Free Church Magazine. No. XXXIX. March, 1847. 


This magazine yields to none of its class in ability and value. In this num- 
ber there are several papers which we have read with interest. The paper 
intitled ‘Popery in America’ contains some instructive lessons; and the 
writer of the article on ‘German Exegetical Theology ’ will, we hope, redeem 
his pledge, and continue that subject. An article in a late number of this 
magazine on German Philosophy, betrayed too much of a transcendental spirit 


for our taste; but the present paper on a cognate subject is as just as it is sea- 
sonable. 


XXXVI. The Influence of Literary Pursuits on the Christian Ministry. 
By Wit11am Jones. 8vo,pp. 36. Jackson and Walford. 1846. 
This discourse was addressed to the students of the Baptist Colleges in 


Stepney and Bristol. It is a publication pregnant with sound thought, ex- 
pressed with much clearness and good taste. 
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XXVII. Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. Parts I—XXV. 


A periodical issued in weekly numbers and in m@athly parts. It is all that 
‘Chambers Journal’ has long been, with the difference of being a religious 
publication. 


XXVIII. The Young Ministry : its relation to the Age. By James Baxp- 
win Brown, A.B. 8vo, pp. 43. Snow, London. 1847. - 


This is a discourse of much promise. It is the production of a thoughtful 
and cultivated mind. The aids to effective preaching, so justly estimated by 
Mr. Brown, are of great value, but it must be carefully kept in mind that they 
are only aids ; the great substance of preaching—evangelical doctrines, must be 
served by them, not subordinated to them. 


XXIX. Account of the Eleven Thousund Schools in the State of New York. 
In a Letter to Sir W. Hamilton, Bart., Advocate. 8vo, pp. 59. Black, 
Edinburgh. 1847. 


Sixty pages of valuable information on the question of the hour. 


XXX. A Sermon Preached in Wallasey Church on the Death of the Rev. 
Thomas Tattershall, D.D., F.C.P.S. By THomas Byrtu, D.D., F.A.S., 
Rector of Wallasey. 


An able and affectionate tribute to the memory of a clergyman of much 
eminence and worth. 


XXXI. The Creed of Man: a Summary of the System of Individualism, 
in thirty-three Propositions ; with Introductory Maxims. By W. Mac- 
CALL. 12mo, pp. 14. Chapman, London. 1845. 


This is a small concern, but its cabalistic tone exceeds anything we have met 
with for some time past. Take a specimen or two from these golden maxims of 
‘ Individualism :'—‘ 7. The evidence of revelation is neither what is called in- 
ternal, nor what is called external, but the instinctive infallible conviction of 
the adaptation of the divine idea in the Gospel, to the divine idea in the soul.’ 
$11. All the evil results of dogmatism have arisen from forgetting a God- 
Diffusive, and thinking only of a God-Successive.’ ‘12. The intuitive can 
only become comprehensive to the intuitive, through the instruments and 
utterances of the intuitive. ‘16. God is the Creator of man by the commu- 
nication of life: man is the creator of God by the evolvement of idea!’ 


_ XXXII. Sequel to Lectures delivered at Literary and Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions. By W.H. Leatuam. 8vo, pp. 66. Longman and Co. 1847. 


The first of these lectures is on ‘ English Literature, and the Acquisition of 
Knowledge ;’ the second on ‘ Mental Phenomena, and Mental Culture.’ The 
first lecture furnishes proof of Mr. Leatham’s reading and taste; the second, 
without becoming abstruse, is discriminating and instructive ; and both possess 
decided adaptation to their purpose. 


XXXII. The Niebelungen Treasure: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
Exnest Ranpacn. ‘Translated from the German, with Introductory 
Remarks. 12mo. Williams and Norgate, London. 1847. 


The Niebelungen Lay, on which this tragedy is founded, is supposed to be 
eight centuries old. It takes us back to the savage, half Pagan, and half 
Christian youth of modern German, and of the nations still farther northward. 
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Its chief elements are love, magic, and slaughter, without the least softening in- 
fluence from chivalry or religion. The poet has abated those stern and revolt 
ing features of the story, and has made it the threadwork cf much beautiful 
thought, and felicitous expression. How the translator has performed his 
task, we have not the means of knowing, but, from the reading, we should 
judge favourably on that point. 


XXXIV. The Life of Cyrus. Monthly Series. Tract Society. 


The life of Cyrus is one of the most perplexing themes in ancient history. 
On many points scarcely any two authorities are likely to be of the same 
judgment. But apart from what is disputable in relation to Cyrus, this little 
volume contains much interesting and trustworthy information concerning 
ancient Persia and the Persians. 


XXXV. Remarks on Religious Tests at the English Universities. By 
W. Oxe Mannine, Jun., Esq. 8vo., pp. 48. Pickering. 1846. 


A pamphlet well worth reading, furnishing much information, and contain- 
ing many home thrusts on the side of right principle. 


XXXVI. Female Characters of e Writ, in a Course of Sermons 
reached at the Parish Church of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. By Hucu 
uGHes, B.D., Rector. Three vols. 8vo. Hamilton and Co. London. 


When we say that these sermons are good, we use that word in its best 
a et are simple in style, evangelical in doctrine, and in their general 
substance highly instructive. They are models of what popular teaching 
should be, and we scarcely know a book better adapted to family reading. 
We should add, that Mr. Hughes has brought an enlightened and truly 
catholic spirit to his labours, which we should delight to see more common 
‘among his brethren. 


. KXXVIL. Truth and Love: or the Calvinist and the Arminian reconciled, 
and the Unitarian reclaimed. By Wi1u1am Murcuiz. 12mo. George 
Gallie, Glasgow. 


This book treats of the ‘ New Light’ controversies in Scotland, and were it 
much more worthy of attention than it is, could be little interesting to English 
readers. Many stronger men than Mr. Murchie have passed out of their depth 
on such theories. 


XXXVIII. The Doctrine of Jehovah, addressed to the Parsés: a Sermon 
preached on the occasion of the Baptism of two Youths of that Tribe. 
By Joun Wuson, D.D., F.R.S., ‘Mission of the Free Church of 
Scotland. 12mo, pp. 156. Whyte and Co. Edinburgh. 1847. 


This volume includes, beside the sermon, an introduction and appendix, 
and furnishes interesting information concerning the vestiges of the people, 
institutions, and religion of the old Persian empire still remaining in the East. 
The account given by Dr. Wilson of the theology of the Zend-Avasta, the Bible 
of the early Persians, is highly valuable and interesting. The theism of the 
Zend-Avasta, like the ancient astronomy of the Chinese, has been highly 
praised by some writers, but the pretensions of both prove to be very slender 
when closely examined. We trust the life of Dr. Wilson will be long spared 
to do honour to the Free Church, and good service to the cause of Christianity 
in India. 
NO. X. 
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XXXIX. A Manual of Practical Observations on our Public Schools, con- 
tained in Two Letters, originally written to private friends. 12mo, 
pp- 75. Seeley, London. 1846. 


This book consists of an examination of the ents for and against 
sending youths to public schools. The conclusion of the author is against the 
custom, and the reasons adduced on the side of that conclusion are many of 
them weighty. But this is not the only case in which our conventionalism 
is likely to prove stronger than our strongest reasons—at least for a time. 


THE ARTS. 


XL. Wilkie’s Spanish and Oriental Sketches. Graves and Co., London. 


The Publishers of Wilkie’s former series of sketches have met with such 
success in their speculation, that they have been encouraged to bring out a 
second volume, which we think, on the whole, is superior to the former. 
There is not, indeed, among the whole set, a single sketch equal to the lovely 
little gem, ‘ Hebrew Women Reading the Scriptures,’ which formed the most 
attractive feature of the last issue. But there are also fewer failures; fewer 
of those hasty and ill-considered jottings, several of which appeared in the 
first series, and reminded us, by their appearance, that he, whose taste and 
j ent should have guarded his own reputation against the injury which 
such slovenly productions might inflict, had found his grave beneath the billows 
of the Atlantic! 
Wilkie was no sketcher. Every painting he produced was slowly elabo- 
rated—the result of careful study and patient labour. He never acquired 
that hazardous facility which betrays so many artists into the expenditure of 
their best energies on fitful aaues that please and are forgotten. It is 
surprising to see how very feeble the hands and feet, and even the features of 
the face, almost constantly appear in his first studies. His appreciation of 
female beauty was never very sensitive, and none of his fair subjects in the 
resent series add to his reputation in that respect. We have here, however, 
some beautiful first thoughts of some of his finest pictures. The ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini showing his Censer to the Pope’ has all the character of the fine cabinet 
picture that attracted all eyes in the Academy, about the year 1838, if we 
remember right. ‘The Confessional’ is also a beautiful and vigorous study : 
‘Columbus’ no less so. And the whole series will, we doubt not, be hailed 
by every admirer of the great artist as a very pleasing and valuable contribu- 
tion to art. The work is published, like the former, in plain lithographic 
studies, bound up in a volume, and in coloured and mounted fac-similes of 
the originals, in a suitable portfolio. No one who can afford it, we are sure, 
will feel the slightest hesitation in at once fixing on the latter as the only class 
worth possessing. 


XLI. The Christening of the Prince of Wales, in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Siz Georce Hayter. F. G. 


Here we have another of those silly groupings of royal and titled portraiture 
which might very fitly form an illustration for the Lady’s Magazine of 
Fashions, or a presentation print for the subscribers to the Court Guide, but 
which becomes utterly contemptible when put forth as a ‘Great Historical 
Picture,’ painted at her Majesty's express command, by her Majesty's His- 
torical Painter, and published at a cost of many thousand pounds, by her 
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ro a Publisher in ordinary! Really both patron and publisher are more 
to be blamed than the artist for such stupid productions. One can see at a 
oo that the grouping has been regulated by court etiquette, and that every 

in the picture has been painted to show off its prettinesses, and its own fine 
millinery and tailoring, in sheer defiance of all historic probability. Not one 
of the whole group troubles himself even to turn his head in the direction of 
my lord of Canterbury, while he performs the initiatory rite that admits into 
the visible church our future Defender of the Faith. The Iron Duke looks 
like a petit maitre—a powdered lackey bearing his master’s sword. Sir Robert 
Peel sits behind, with face and dress alike in keeping for a sergeant of police ; 
and the Lord Chancellor may be supposed to be pondering over some Knotty 
law case, evidently in the same brown study in which we may suppose him to 
submitted to the infliction of repeated sittings for this ‘Great National 

icture.’ 

Poor Sir George Hayter, if there be any genius in him, must secretly 
deplore the friendly patronage which manifests itself in such weary commis- 
sions. What might not the time and labour and cost of such a production 
have accomplished, if devoted to the legitimate promotion of art? We have 
expressed our opinion before of this class of paintings and prints. They 
pander to the lowest tastes, and — prove how much vulgarity, and love 
of gaudy, meretricious show, still exist among those wealthy and titled classes, 
whose education and opportunities for studying the best works of art would 
lead us to expect the contemptuous rejection of such a class of prints, only fit 
for a tailor’s show-board. 

Increasing taste is the only thing that will amend this ; our print-publishers 
are mere tradesmen, to whom a saleable article is the sole object, and the 
most saleable, the highest walk of art. 


XLII. Seven Events in the Life of Robert Bruce, being the Designs by 
H. C. Sexovus for which the Committee of the Association for promoting 
the Fine Arts in Scotland have unanimously awarded the sum of One 
Hundred Pounds. 


We have had an opportunity of inspecting the original sketches of this series, 
previous to their being put into the hands of the engraver. We would not 
willingly say anything to damp the energy either of patrons or artists in such 
a competition. We have no great faith in the miracles that are promised to 
be wrought for art by ‘ Art Unions,’ and the fruit of this trial is very much 
what we should have predicated. Mr. Selous seems to have a happy knack of 
hitting that clever and showy mediocrity which pleases such committees of 
taste. At the same time, there is much more originality in this series than in 
any of his preceding ones. The following are the three best subjects—all of 
them well handled and expressive, though the second is, perhaps, a little too 
theatrical :— 

No. 1. His Compunction.—‘ After the battle was over, he sat down to dinner 
without washing his hands, on which there still remained spots of the blood which 
he had shed during the action. The English soldiers, observing this, whispered to 
each other in mockery, ‘Look at that Scotsman, who is eating his own blood!’ 
Bruce heard what they said, and began to reflect that the blood upon his hands 
might be indeed called his own, since it was that of his brave countrymen who 
were fighting for the independence of Scotland.’—Sir Water Scott. 

No. 5. H1s Vatour.—‘ Bruce was on horseback, in the strait pass betwixt a 
precipitous rock and a deep lake. He struck the first man who came up and seized 
his horse’s rein, such a blow with his sword, as cut off his hand, and freed the 
bridle; the man bled to death. The other brother had grasped Bruce, in the 
meantime, by the leg, and was attempting to throw him from horseback. The king, 
002 
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setting spurs to his horse, made the animal suddenly spring forward, so that the 
Highlander fell under his horse’s feet, and as he was endeavouring to rise again, 
Bruce cleft his head in two with his sword. The father, seéing his two sons thus 
slain, flew desperately at the king, and grasped him by the mantle, so close to his 
body that he could not have room to wield his long sword. But with the heav 
pommel of that weapon, or, as others say, with an iron hammer which hung at his 
saddle-bow, the king struck this third assailant so dreadful a blow, that he dashed 
out his brains. Still, however, the Highlander kept his dying grasp on the king’s 
mantle.’ —Jbid. 
No. 6. His WanpEerincs.—‘ He was a better scholar than was usual in those 
days ; except clergymen, few people learned to read and write. But King Robert 
could do both very well; and we are told, that he sometimes read aloud to his 
companions, to amuse them when they were crossing the great Highland lakes in 
such wretched leaky boats as they could find for that purpose. Loch-Lomond, in 
particular, is said to have been the scene of such a lecture.’—Jbid. 
The remaining incidents chosen are—2. His Vow; 3. His Crime—viz. 
Slaying the Red Comyn at the Altar; 4. His Honours; and, 7. His Glory. 
No. 2, is nearly wanting in subject; No. 4, is painfully theatrical, and all of 
m are more or less deficient in an unpardonable fault in one who 
has had so much experience. Nearly all his figures are about a head too 
short—contrary to the more usual error of our clever draughtsmen, who 
generally make them fully two heads too long. One advantage that we 
anticipate with considerable confidence from these competitions, independent 
of all others, is the suggestion of new subjects from the pages of our national 
literature and history. It is surprising with what dull frequency the same 
subject reappears, year after year, on our exhibition walls, affording one among 
the many evidences of the very imperfect and superficial study which the 
or of artists give to the lofty theme to which they profess to have devoted 
eir lives. 


XLII. Horses Feeding. By J. F. Hernia, sen. London, Graves & Co. 


The admiration manifested, both by patrons and publishers, for the animal 
portraitures of Landseer, promises abundantly to meet the demand for works 
of art from this prolific source. It is by no means a high class of art, ap- 
proaching, indeed, the nearest of any to that of still life. It is, however, 
thoroughly legitimate, and justly demands to be tried by its own standard. 
Some little time since, a very graphic print, intitled ‘Members of the Tem- 
perance Society,’ appeared from a painting by Mr. Herring. ‘Three capitally 
painted heads of rough cart horses, enjoying their draught out of a well-filled 
trough with all the gusto of ‘ pledged teetotallers!’ The success of that clever 
print has, we presume, stimulated the publishers to undertake this of the 
* Horses Feeding,’ which we have lately seen, preparatory to its passing into 
the engraver’s hands. 

The subject is somewhat akin to Landseer’s ‘ Horse-shoeing ;’ but we defy 
that prince of animal painters to surpass the brown pony which forms the most 
prominent object in the painting. Underneath the deep Gothic archway of 
some old English manor-house, a groom and maiden are engaged in feeding 
the sleek, well-conditioned pony we have alluded to; along with a strong grey 
trooper’s horse, with his blue and crimson lined cloak thrown over the saddle. 
The artist has successfully aimed at producing a marked and striking contrast 
in colour, form, and character, between the two leading objects of the picture. 
The groom is seated, feeding the pony from a sieve, while he watches his fair 
companion, who holds some vetches to the grey horse’s mouth. The acces- 
sories are all well painted; the vetches, and, still more, a trailing vine on the 
wall, most beautifully given; we cannot say the same, however, of the 
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human figures, that ought, from their prominence, to be at least in no way 
behind their dumb companions in character and form. The maiden is any- 
thing but a flattering representative of her class, and the groom, to say 

least of it, is insipid. Upon the whole, this picture, though pleasingly ren- 
dered, and in some parts very well executed, is one of a p at that we think 
the lovers of art are soon to be satiated with, unless publishers show more 
moderation. The subject is well adapted for producing a showy engraving. 


We should not be surprised to find it greatly improved in the translation of a 
clever engraver. 


XLIV. Deer Stalker's Return. Epwix Lanpsrer. London, Graves 
and Co. 


This is another picture of the same class as the former, but one of much 
more pretension. It is now in the hands of Willmore—a most judicious 
choice of an engraver for giving effect to its peculiar characters. The picture 
is one of those very long and narrow subjects which this artist has occasionall 
produced of late years. Our readers are by this time familiar with his 
‘Refugee,’ and the companion, ‘The Challenge.’ In ‘The Deer Stalker’s 
Return,’ however, this peculiar panoramic shape of subject has, we think, been 
carried to its utmost limits, insomuch so that it might almost be cut into two 

ictures with advantage to both ends. A Highland chief, with the young 

eir, the piper, and a troop of gillies, are returning from a successful onslaught 
on the deer. The fruits of the chase are secured on the backs of two rough 
and very characteristic Highland ponies, which, at the moment of time chosen 
for the picture, are passing over a steep bridge that spans a mountain torrent, 
so as to bring the antlers of the deer very effectively against the evening sky. 
The piper struts before the cavalcade, blowing with all his might some Gaelvc 
version of ‘See the Conquering Hero comes,’ and behind, one or two laggards 
in the train are staying to converse with a group of shearers, evidently fresh 
from the harvest-field. There is much to please the eye both in the lan 
and grouping; but the great defect of the picture is the almost total absence 
of life and energy. So far from representing a triumphant return from the 
chase, it would much more intelligibly illustrate some sentimental greybeard 
carrying home a pet doe that the hounds had worried, with the intention of giv- 
ing it decent burial beneath the greensward of his cottage-lawn. He hangs his 
head, and looks as grave as if he were actually meditating its elegy, and could 
not find a rhyme for doe! Even the piper might be playing ‘ Lochaber no 
more,’ for aught of life and gaiety that appears in his gait; and the group on 
the roadside are no more interested in the cavalcade than if a herd of cows had 
just passed homeward to the byre. They do not even turn their heads to look 
the way it is going. We look for something more than this from Landseer. 
Glossy hides and well painted furs are a poor compensation for the higher 
merits of the painter’s art. There is really as grave solemnity in this Hunter’s 
Return, as in the faithfully rendered ‘ Highland Funeral’ of Harvey, which 
Willmore has so beautifully engraved, while it has not even the energy and 
action, which, in the hinder pony, for example, and the lad who leads it, in 
the touching scene of the ‘ Funeral,’ gives life and interest, without marring 
the touching character of that scene. 

We have been the more pointed in our censure of this picture of Landseer’s, 
because, with all its faults, it is a pleasing one; and knowing the powers of 
the artist, we cannot but regret that so good a subject for his — pencil 
should have fallen so far short of what he might have accomplished. 
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We have read the rs containin, 
the London her th Society, on the replies to them by the directors, and 
we have read those documents, as we think, ny and with fairness, 
As the result, we feel bound to enter our — against the course which Dr. 
Reed has pursued ; to state that we regard his accusations as singularly unsus- 
tained by aged ; and to add, that our own confidence in the directors and 
officers of the society has been augmented, and not diminished, by the scrutiny 
thus instituted. 


NOTE ON THE ARTICLE ON PHRENOLOGY. 


In our November number, in the article entitled ‘ Phrenology,’ two tables were 
given, of which the jirst was described as being a table of the actual measure- 
ments of a series of casts of skulls. Sometime after the publication of that number, 
and, indeed, too late for correction in our last, it was discovered, that through 
some misadventure, a wrong table had been given ;—the one published being, 
in fact, one of calculated, not of actual measurements. Two tables of calculated 
measurements were thus given instead of one only, rsa ao by the actual 
measurements. We now beg to furnish our readers with a corrected table 
comprising both;—the first column under each head containing the actual 
measurement of the phrenological organs, and the second, the measurement of 
those organs when all the heads are brought to the same size or capacity. 
In the January number of the ‘Phrenological Journal,’ some strictures 
upon this article were published, partly from the pen of Mr. Combe, and 
partly from that of Mr. Straton. Certain of these strictures referred to the 
accuracy of the measurements and calculations. It was pointed out that the 
alleged measurements were not correct, and that they did not afford by calcu- 
lation, on the principle laid down, the results given in the second table. In 
this the critic was perfectly correct. The professed table of measurements, 
not being in reality the measurements, could not be correct; and the table of 
calculated measurements not having been made from it, but from the actual 
measurements, could not, of course, correspond with calculations made from 
the former. 

* _ The table now given will, we believe, meet the whole of the objections on 
the score of inaccuracy made by Mr. Straton. He will find, we think, that 
the measurements have been made with care, and the calculations with, at 
least, ordinary exactitude. 
Messrs. Combe ard Straton, admitting that the principle of homologous 
lines may be avpli-d for phrenological purposes, both contend, that the results 
in the calculauuns given, are entirely vitiated by taking the head of Swift as a 
standard. Swift became an idiot, they say, several years before his death, and, 
therefore, the whole of the calculations are a farce, as Swift’s skull was altered 
by “age and disease. 

e had thought better of Mr. Straton’s mathematics, of which he is a 
teacher, until we read this. In the article referred to, the skull of Swift is 
nowhere mentioned as a standard of comparison. True, the measurements 
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of all the crania are brought to those of a cranium having the capacity or size 
of Swift's; but if we had brought them all to those of the capacity of the head 
of a walruss, it would not have interfered in the least degree with the com- 
parison instituted. ‘The simple object was to bring them all to the same size, 
and then to institute a ——— between the measurements of the o 

and the development of the faculties of the individuals in question. The skull 
of Swift was taken as being nearly the mean size ; but if the whole had been 
converted into the measurements of a skull of standard capacity, they would 
eae each occupied the same relative position in the tables which we 
PiWe might show, further, did the limite of this note permit, that Swift 
did not die in a state of idiocy; and that, even admitting he did, there is 
not a shadow of evidence to show that the cranium undergoes any material 
alterations in form or size in consequence of age, or of that imbecility which 
often accompanies its advances. 

The writers of the strictures referred to, further object to the dogma laid 
down in the article regarding the size of the phrenological organs—viz., that 
it can only be estimated by the degree of prominence which they display as 
compared with the neighbouring surface of the cranium, or their distance from 
some central point. They contend, that the measurements given take no 
account of the breadth of organs, and that the breadth can be es b 
the eye. ‘Ifthe writer of the article,’ says Mr. Straton, ‘will take the trouble 
to learn how to mark the outlines of the organs on any cranium on sight, (not 
a very difficult matter to do if he minutely study the indications of nature)— 
if he will mark any dozen or more crania selected at random in any museum, 
or from any burial-ground, if he prefers it, he will never in his life repeat the 
sentences just quoted.’ To this the writer of the article can only reply, that 
he has minutely examined both the outer and inner surface of as many crania 
as either Mr. Combe or Mr. Straton, and has described them minutely hundreds 
of times to others, and never could discover the slightest indication of any line 
or mark whatever by which the limits of any phrenological o could be 
chalked out on the surface of the cranium. He joa not believe that there is a 
single anatomist in Europe who will contend for a moment for the existence of 
any such ‘outlines.’ There is, and can be, no other estimate of the size of the so- 
called phrenological organs than that assigned to them—viz., their degree of pro- 
minence. Of this, the callipers can take a much more accurate measurement 
than the fingers ; and to this method of measurement we would bars Rees 
The principle we have adopted, of homologous lines, has not been infri 
even by the phrenologists themselves. If it is a correct one, let them make 
their own measurements and their own calculations on this principle, and let 
them show us any ten heads of the same size, the measurements of which har- 
monize with the doctrines they maintain. 
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INDEX. 


Acts of the Apostles, lectures on, by Dr. 
Bennett, 274. 

American philosophy, works on, 88 ; 
German philosophy, 89; its character, 
90; neglect of it in England, 91; claims 
of American philosophy, 92; Professor 
Upham’s work, 93 ; on the intellect, 94; 
on the sensibilities, 95; Dr. Smucker’s 
96; Professor Tappan’s 

ogic, 97; European philosophy, 98 ; 
Anglo-Scottish school, 99; origin of 
human knowledge, 100; views of Tap- 
pan, 101; perceptions, 102; attention, 
103; association of ideas, 104; sensi- 
bilities and desires, 105; inspection, ar- 
rangement, modification, 106 ; province 
of philosophy, 109 ; principles of classi- 
fication, 110, 111; claims of Dr. 
Smucker, 112, 113; examination of 
them, 114; improved notions, 116; 
value of Prof. Upham’s work, 117, 118. 

Anglo-Norman poets of the twelfth cen- 
tury, 159; very numerous, 160; their 
character, 161, 162; restoration of their 
writings, 163; their earliest pieces, 
164; their better works, 165; Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, 166; Geffroi Gaimar, 
167 ; Wace’s translation of Monmouth’s 
history, 168; King Lear, 169; the 
Karole in Ireland, 170; story of King 
Arthur, 172; Wace’s Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, 173; Benoit’s Norman dukes, 
175 ; Jordan Fantosme’s narrative, 177 ; 
Simon le Fresne, 178; writings of Gui- 
chart, 179; his religious sentiments, 
180, 181 ; their excellence, 182; Philip 
de Reimes’ story, 183; William Clerk 
of Normandy, 185. 

Arab, the, 285. 

Australia, its first colonization, 31 ; native 
tribes, 32; expedition of Mr. Angas, 
33; his first view of South Australia 
and Adelaide, 34; general aspects of 
the country, 35; the climate, 36; the 
aborigines, 37 ; encampment of the tra- 
vellers, 38; fare of travellers, 39; 
scenery, 40; condition of the natives, 
41; Mr. Angas’s visit to New Zealand, 
42; Auckland, 43; difficulty of travel- 
ling, 44; Wellington—missionary re- 
sults, 45; character of the New Zea- 
landers, 46; New South Wales, 47; 
Mr. Haydon’s account of Australia 
Felix, 48; emigration and prospects of 
Australia, 49. 


Baird, the Rev. R., D.D., Life of Mon- 
salvatge, 557. 

Beliad, the, by T. M. Hughes, 270. 

Benighted traveller, by E. F. Hughes, 282. 

Bible — by Dr. Thomson, 286. 

Billings and Burns on Scotch antiquities, 
269. 

Bohn’s Standard Library, 278. 

Brown, J. B., on the Young Ministry, 560. 

— B. C. A., M.D., Convict Ship, 

54. 

Bruce, Robert, Events in the Life of, 563. 

Chambers’ Select Writings, 557. 

Characteristics of men of genius, 282. 

Charlotte Elizabeth’s Poems, 555. 

Christian’s Penny Magazine, 285. 

Christian Witness, 285. 

Churchmanship of the New Testament, 
559. 

Churchman, the, in Scotland, 554. 

Cobbin’s Evangelical Synopsis, 552. 

Communication with India, 273. 

Compendium of History. By Carl W. 
Buch, 283. 

Cooke, H., Christian Theology, 556. 

Corner’s, Miss, History of Rome, 556. 

Costume of the Clans. By C. Stewart, 283. 

Cumming, John, D.D., Manual of 
Christian Evidence, 559. 

Currency difficulties, 148; Sir R. Peel’s 
banking acts, 149; joint-stock banks, 
150; operations of Sir R. Peel’s policy, 
151; present security, 152; imported 
supplies, 153, 154; Mr. Alison’s policy, 
155, 156; its danger, 157. 

Cyrus, Life of, 561. 

Devotional poetry, ancient, 272. 

Diplomatic reform, 1; principle of diplo- 
macy, 2; its different parts, 3; former 
embassies, and secretaries of state, 4; 
Lord Chesterfield, 5 ; foreign secretary, 
6; William Pitt, 7; Charles Fox, Earl 
Grey, and Mr. Canning, 8; Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Aberdeen, 9 ; duties 
of ambassadors, 11, 12; as in Spain, 13; 
training for such offices, 14, 16; diplo- 
matic studies, 17; pupils of Professor 
Kock at Strasburgh, 18 ; defective edu- 
cation in England, 19, 20; treaty of 
Utrecht, 21; results of negotiation to 
France and England, 22; Vergennes, 
23; Mr. Pitt, 24; Cromwell and Chat- 
ham, 25; French negotiators—Riche- 
lieu, Polignac, Janson, 26,27; Ameri- 
can diplomatists, 28. 
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Discourses by Rev. J. Jeffrey, 272. 
Domestic Constitution. By CU. Anderson, 
555. 
East, Rev. T., Forgiveness of Sin, 553. 
Education question, 287, 540; minutes of 
council violate conscience, 541, 542; 
Dr. Vaughan’s statement, 543; his 
letter to the ‘ Chronicle,’ 544, 546; his 
remarks on Lord J. Russell’s speech, 
547, 548; unjust policy to Dissenters, 
549; proceedings of the Wesleyan 
Committee, 550; policy of Dissenters, 
552, 
England, Rome, and Oxford. By Rev. 
A. 554. 
Evans, Christmass, Memoirs of. By Dr. 
R. Stephen, 555. 
Face of the Earth, 285. 
Female Characters of Holy Writ. By 
Hugh Hughes, B.D., 561. 
Fletcher, Rev. Dr. J., memoirs and works, 
50; character of his works, 51; his 
education, 52; character of his mind, 
53; his preaching, 54; his sermons, 
55; the ministry suited for the times, 
56; spiritual characteristics of Dr. 
Fletcher, 57; proper behaviour of a 
minister, 58, 59; excellency of Dr. 
Fletcher, 60; his early life, 61; his 
college studies, 62; his settlement at 
Blackburn, 63 ; his character as a tutor, 
64; his removal to Stepney, 65; his 
labours in London, and death, 66. 
Fortune, and other poems. By Hope, 
282, 
Fragments of Thought. By E. P. Hood, 
279 


Free Church Magazine, 559. 
Geisler, Dr. J., Ecclesiastical History, 

278. 

Geological Observations, by C. David- 
- gon, M.A., F.R.S.,358; theories, 359 ; 
coral reefs in the Pacific, 360; their 
structure, 361; their formation, 362, 
364; regions of coral reefs, 365; varie- 
ties, 366 ; theories of Darwin, 367, 368; 
coral islands, voleanoes through vast 
regions, 369; South America, 370, 371 ; 
geology of Patagonia, 372; elevation of 
the land, 374, 383; supposition of Mr. 
Darwin, 375; fossil remains, 376; ex- 
tinct mammalia, 377 ; former animals 
of America, 378; causes of their ex- 
tinction, 379; volcanic rocks, 381; 
Cordillera mountains, 384; oscillations 
of the earth’s surface, 385; profound 
views of Mr. Babbage and Mr. Darwin, 
386. 
German Reformation in the nineteenth 


century, 277. 
Gilbert's Dictionary, 281. 
odern Atlas, 281. 


Good Genius.. By H. A. Mayhew, 277. 


INDEX. 


Harp on the Willows. By Rev. J. D. 
Smith, 281. 

Hebrew Grammar. By T. Yeates, 272. 

Herring’s Horses Feeding, 564. 

Hexapla, the English, 281. 

History and Mystery of Sacraments. By 
J. Post, 281. 

of Rome. By Tract Society, 274. 

of the Atonement Controversy. 
By Rev. A. Anderson, 281. 

Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, 560. 

Horses at the Fountain, 279. 

Ireland and its famine, works on, 504; 
its wealth, 505; state of its agricultural 
labourers, 506; their miseries testified, 
507; oppressions and outrages, 508 ; 
causes of the evils, 509, 510; testimony 
of Mr. Holmes, 511; religious bigotry, 
and ‘ Protestant interest,’ 512; the penal 
code, 514; Irish government, 515; its 
chief offices and church dignitaries, 
516; defect in government, 517; Ireland 
and Scotland contrasted, 518; English 
prejudices, 519; of Archbishop Whately, 
520; refuted by fact, 521; instances 
of cruel neglect, 522; testimony of Mr. 
Adare, 523; — of the famine, 
524; stated by . Adare, 525, 526; 
‘ Relief works,’ 527 ; evil of the public 
works, 528; proposition of Lord 
G. Bentinck, 529, 530; Earl Rosse’s 
letters, 531; bad landlordism, 532 ; 

uce of Ireland, 532; Irish Poor 

w, 533; its necessity, 534; its pro- 

visions, 535, 536; government measures, 

537; emigration, its practicability, 538 ; 
plan of Colonel Torrens, 539. 

Jesuit, the, in the Family. By A. Stein- 
metz, 558. 

Jonah, exposition of. By Archbishop 
Abbot, 280. 

Jones, Willtam, on the Christian Ministry, 
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559. 

Karen Apostle. By Rev. J. Mason, 285. 

Landseer’s Deer Stalker’s Return, 565. 

Leatham’s Lectures, 560. 

Lives of A. Henderson and J. Guthrie, 
275. 

Locke and his critics, 289; saying of Pro- 
fessor Cousin, 290; his notice of Eng- 
lish intellect, 291; Locke’s Essay, 292; 
censured by Cousin, 293; his idea of 
space, 294; succession of ideas, 295; 
infinity, 296; substance and qualities, 
297; misconceptions by Morell, 298; 
innate ideas, 299, 300; theory of Des- 
cartes, 301; origin of ideas, 302; doc- 
trine of Kant, 303 ; materials of know- 
ledge, 304; Descartes and Locke, 305 ; 
was Locke a plagiarist ? 306; his vindi- 
cation of himself, 307; history of his 
essay, 308, 309; charge of Hazlitt and 
Whewell, 310; of Lewes, 311; did 
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Locke borrow from Hobbes? 312; ob- 
servation of Sir J. Mackintosh, 313; 
innate capacities, 314 ; statement of Mo- 
rell, 315 ; Locke on sensation, 317, 318 ; 
Dr. Reid’s view, 319 ; Locke on reflec- 
tion, 320; on innate capacities, 321, 
323; on moral judgment, 325, 326; 
rule of moral virtue, 327, 328; on reli- 
gion, 330; can matter think ? 331,332; 
natural religion, 333 ; Locke’s religious 
principles, 335, 336. 

Manchester endowed college, 273. 

Mascall’s, W., Individualism, 560. ? 

Medical life, moral of, 185; ori- 

inal of the work, 187; translation of 

it, 188; Dr. James Gregory, 189; me- 
dical education, 191; eminent physi- 
cians, 192; hospitals 
talents and learning, 194, 195; policy 
of practitioners, 196,197; Dr. Lettsom, 
198; Dr. Parry, Sir A. Cooper, 199; 
means of success, 200; sacrifices of 
medical men, 201; Dr. Hallé, 202, 203; 
Dr. Boerhave, 204; design of Dr. 
Mackness, 205. 

Memorial of Edinburgh. By D. Wilson, 

88. 


288. 

Mental Discipline. By Dr. Burder, 270. 

Missionary Society, London, 566. 

Modern painters, 282. 

Montgomery, Rev. R., Sacred Medita- 
tions, 557. 

More, Hannah, Works of, 556. 

Marchie’s Truth and Love, 561. 

My own ABC, 282. 

National melody, 337; music of the an- 
cients, 338; early composers, 346; Irish 
melodies, 347; writers of song, Allan 
Cunningham, 348; Burns and Moore, 
349; ballads of Cunningham, 350, 354 ; 
his songs, 353, 355; early compositions 
and life of Allan Cunningham, 355 ; 
Wilson’s songs of Scotland, 357. 

Natural History. By Rev. L.’ Jenyns, 
M.A., 274. 

Naturalists’ Companion. By Rev. E. 
Wilson, 286. 

Neibelungen Treasure. By E. Ranpach, 
560. 

Neophilus. By Rev. D. Kelly, 277, 

Newton, Rev. John, Letters to Rev. W. 

Oxtord Pre Magazin 
xford Protestant ine, 559. 

Painters and architects, 469 ; list of those 
eminent, 470; works of Turner, 471, 
472; their character, 473, 474 ; style of 
his paintings, 475, 476; his picture of 
‘The Mercury and Argus,’ 477; cen- 
sure of his works, 478; drawings and 
engravings, 479 ; advice to young artists, 
480; best works of Turner, 480; study 
nature, 481; phenomena of the sky, 

482; beauty, 483, 484 ; Slave Ship, 485; 
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utility and fitness in architecture, 486, 
487; churches, 488; minsters, cathe- 
drals, 489, 490 ; castles, 491. 
Palace of Fantasy. By J. S. Hardy, 284. 
Paragraph Bible. By Tract Society, 271. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, 555. 
Pastoral Addresses. By J. A. James, 273. 


Patristic Evenings. By John Bist, 276. 
Paul Gerhardt. A Tale of the Lutherans, 


275. 

Philosophical Evidences of a Future Life. 
By T. Dews, 273. 

on, 566, 568. 

Physics, ts of. By C. F. Peschel, 
273. 

Pictorial Bible. By Dr. Kitto, 268. 

Poems, the Lake, and others, 273. 

Pre-Adamite Earth ; by Dr. Harris, 387; 
geological hypotheses, 388 ; connexion 
of science and theology, 389; theology 
the philosophy of science, 390; redemp- 
tion sanctifies geology, 391; merits of 
Dr. Harris’s treatise, 392; principle of 
the work, 393 ; explanation of its plan, 
394; introductory treatise, 395; mys- 
tery of God, 396 ; creation a manifesta- 
tion of God, 397 ; subject of the volume, 
398 ; constitution of a Mediator, 399 ; 
illustration and style, 400, 401; i 
of the creation of man, 402, 403; sub- 
jects of praise to the Creator, 404; ob- 
jections to the earth’s antiquity an- 
swered, 405, 406; Hume’s objections 
answered, 407; those of the ‘ Vestiges 
of Creation,’ 408; God manifest in the 
flesh, the chief work of the Creator, 
410. 

Prince of Wales, his Christening, 562. 

Pulpit Studies. By Dr. Styles, 272. 

Reid, Dr. Thomas, Works of; by Sir W. 
Hamilton, 445 ; character of Dr. Reid, 
446; his early life, 447; his studies, 
448; his ement at New Machar, 
449; he is elected professor of philo- 
sophy at Aberdeen, 450; he forms a 
literary society, 451; his ‘ Intellectual 
Powers,’ 453; his other works, 454; 
scientific spirit of his writings, 455; 
his letter to Lord Kames, 456, 459; 
phrase of the French eclectics, 460; 
their notions of the Scotch school, 462 ; 
glory of Reid’s philosophy, 463; ten- 
dencies of ignorance, 464; eclecticism, 
465; Sir W. Hamilton’s editorial notes, 
466, 467 ; his dissertations on the phi- 
losophy of common sense, 468; other 
dissertations, 469. 

Retrospect, the, 276. 

Romanism, the true antichrist, 285. 

Schools, Eleven Thousand in America, 
560. 

Scotland Delineated, 269. 

Scripture Evidences of Creation, 279. 
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572 INDEX. 
Sermons by Dr. Campbell, and Rev. J. W. Mark, 233; testimony of critics, 234, 
Richardson, 271. : 235; Dr. Strauss on the Gospel by John, 
Sermons, Eight. By Rev. G. Drew, 271. 237, 238; early quotations, 239, 240; 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art, 266 his remarks on Justin Martyr, 241; 
Sidney, Sir Philip, Correspondence and internal and various evidence of the 
Memoirs of ; by Steuart A. Pears, Gospels, 242; theory of Dr. Strauss, 
M.A., 119; Vindicie contra Tyrannos, 243; its weakness, 244, 245; Jewish 
120; who was the author? 121; was opinions in the time of Christ, 246; 
Hubert Languet? 122; his writings, opinions of the age, 247; p of 
123; his letters to Sidney, 124; cha- Christianity, 248 ; prevalence of Chris- 
racter of Sidney, 127; his family con- tianity, 250; its institutions, 251; con- 
nexions, 129; his travels, 130; his duct of the oorty disciples, 252; contra- 
diplomatic services, 131; his life at dictions of Dr, Strauss, 253; his theory 
court, 132, 133; retirement from court, regarding John Baptist, 254; truth of 
134; not a candidate for the Polish the Gospel history, 256; Dr. Strauss’ 
crown, 135; his last days, 137; his rejects miracles, 257, 258; and much 


writings, 138. of the Gospel history, 260 ; his laboured 
Simpson’s, Rev. R., Banner of the Cove- unfairness, 261; his criteria of myths, 

nant, 557. 262 ; reputation of Dr. Strauss fallen in 
Skeletons of Wesleyan Sermons, 280. Germany, 263, 264. 


Society in the Age of Elizabeth, 412; | Stroud, W., M.D., on the Cause of the 
publications by societies, 413; habits Death of Christ, 553. 
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